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PREFACE. 



View of the principal states of Greece. — Characters of Demades, 
Hyperides, Lyciirgiis, and iEschines, the orators.— Character 
of Demosthenes. 

To animate a people renowned for justice, hu- 
manity, and valour, yet in many instances de- 
generate and corrupted ; to warn them of the 
dangers of luxury, treachery, and bribery ; of 
the ambition and perfidy of a powerful foreign 
enemy ; to recall the glory of their ancestors to 
their thoughts ; and to inspire them with reso- 
lution, vigour, and unanimity ; to correct abuses, 
to restore discipline^ to revive and enforce the 
genew)us sentiments of patriotism and public 
spirit : — These were the great purposes for which 
the following Orations were originally pronoun- 
ced. The subject therefore may possibly recom- 
mend them to a British reader, even under the 
disadvantages of a translation, by no means 
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ii PREFACE. 

worthy of the famous original. His camlour may 
pardon them ; or sometimes, perhaps, they may 
escape him, if he suffers his imagination to be 
possessed with that enthusiasm which our orator 
is^ of all others, most capable of inspiring ; and 
will, for a while, interest himself in the cause of 
Athens. 

To the history of Greece, I must suppose he is 
no stranger. Yet, though it may not inform him, 
his memory may possibly be assisted, by a sum* 
mary review of the affairs and interests of that 
country ; particularly of thpse divisions, which 
had a long time subsisted between its principal 
states, and on which Philip justly grounded his 
hopes of success, in his attempts upon their li- 
berties. 

These states were Lacedemqn, Athens, and 
Thebes. 

The first, famous for her ancient kings, had ac- 
quired new splendour under the reign of Lycur- 
Gus. The, wisdom of the constitution which he 
established, and the exact obedience paid to his 
laws, preserved the state from those domestic 
divisions which prevailed in other places ; and 
the remarkable tempeijance of Sparta, the severity 
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of her discipline, her public spirit, and concern 
for the liberty and happineSvS of other commu- 
nities, made her long revered as the parent of 
Greece. Her constitution, however, was not 
without its faults. Her government savoured of 
the humour of her inhabitants, who extended the 
same harsh severity to their allies, which they used 
towards each other. Besides, they were devoted 
to arms ; and their constitution required continual 
wars for the preservation of it. This made their 
government distasteful, and favoured the ambition 
of the Athenians their rivals, who, though a more 
ancient people, had for many years, (through their 
weakness or disorders,) lived without any thought 
of command. 

Athens was originally governed by kings ; the 
last of whom sacrificed his life to the good of his 
country ; and upon his death, the Athenians took 
occasion to abolish the royalty, and instituted their 
perpetual archons, which were changed to a de- 
cennial, and afterwards to an annual magistracy. 
The state, however, was not completely settled, 
until Solon, by his wise laws, restored the love of 
labour and husbandry, opened a way for com- 
merce, taught his countrymen to enrich them- 
selves, and found means to subdue their licentious- 
ness by the rules of justice, order^ and discipline. 

a2 
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Athens, thus reformed, was in a fair viay of grow- 
ing great and illustrious, when one of the citizens 
found means to seize the supreme power. The 
struggles of the Athenians for liberty, against the 
successors of this man, was one occasion of the 
Persian war ; the glorious exploits of which are too 
well known to need a recital. The victories of 
Mapthon, Salamis, and Plataea, the chief honour 
of which, the Athenians assumed to themselves, de- 
termined the character of that people, inspired them 
with the highest notions of glory and honour, and 
at last prompted them to set up for sovereign 
umpires of Greece. 

Sparta was willing to resign to them the com- 
mand of the sea : but they would be absolute in 
all. And as they had delivered Greece from the 
oppression of the Barbarians, they thought them- 
selves entitled to oppress her in their turn. They 
called themselves protectors of the Grecian cities, 
but behaved like their lords ; till at last, Sparta, 
urged by the complaints of several states against 
the violence of Athens, began the famous Pelopon- 
nesian war, which was carried on with various 
success twenty-seven years. The unhappy expe- 
dition of the Athenians into Sicily, first shook their 
power ; and the victory of Lysander at iEgos-Po- 
tamos, entirely overthrew it. 
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By this event, however, Greece only changed 
her masters. Sparta resumed the superiority ; but 
her new reign lasted only thirty years. The Spar- 
tans were possessed with such a prejudice in favour 
of their own form of government, that they at- 
tempted to abolish democracy every where ; and 
while they imposed their thirty tyrants upon 
Athens, established a government of ten, in other 
states, composed of men devoted to their interest. 
Thus they became more absolute, but at the same 
time more odious. Their prosperity made them 
presume too much upon their strength. Their 
forces were lent to support the pretensions of the 
younger Cyrus. Their king, Agesilaus, was sent 
into Persia ; where the Great King could not put 
a stop to his progress, but by bribing the Greeks, 
and by that means raising up enemies against 
Sparta. 

The Greeks readily hearkened to his solicitations. . 
The Athenians, at the head of the malcontents, re- 
solved to hazard every thing for liberty ; and with- 
out reflecting on their late miserable condition, pre- 
sumed to affront that state which had reduced them 
to it. They knew so well to make a right use oi^ 
the oversight the Spartans had committed, in pro- 
voking the Great King, that, joining their force with 
the Persian fleet, they defeated them, and rebuilt 
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their walls : nor did they lay down their arms, till 
the Lacedemonians were obliged^ by a solemn treaty^ 
to restore the Grecian cities to their liberty. For 
although the Lacedemonians pretended a volun- 
tary generosity in thi§ affair, yet it appeared, by 
the (consequence, that fear only had obliged them 
to it ; as they took an opportunity, some time after, 
to oppress Thebes, though expressly compre- 
hended in the treaty. This raised the states of 
Greece against them. The Athenians, (who always 
harboured the most inveterate hatred and jealousy 
of them, and had lately been particularly provoked 
by an attempt of one of their generals to seize their 
pprt^) set themselves once more at the head of the 
confederacy ; and took upon themselves the whole 
expense of the war ; in which their arms were 
(crowned with victories by sea and land, at Corinth, 
Naxos, Corcyra, and Leucas. Thus were the 
Spartans obliged to renew the treaty, and the cities 
of Greece again restored to an entire independency. 
—•These bold efforts of the Athenians to reduce 
the Spartan power, and to regain their former sove- 
reignty, are frequently extolled in the following 
Orations, as tlie glorious effects of their concern for 
the liberties of Greece. 

And now the peace was just concluded, and the 
Greeks had the fairest prospect of enjoying it, when, 
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on a sudden, the Thebans started up, and asserted 
their claim to sovereign power. 

Thebes had, from the earliest ages, been 
ranked amongst the most considerable states. The 
natural slowness and heaviness of the inhabitants 
had, however, prevented them from aiming at any 
pre-eminence. In the Persian war, they even had 
the baseness to join with the Barbarians. And in 
order to screen themselves from the resentment of 
the Athenians on this account, they afterwards 
attached themselves to Lacedemon ; and continued 
firm, through the whole course of the Peloponnesian 
war. They shifted sides however, some time after, 
and had some contests with the Lacedemonians. 
The seizing of their citadel, and the recovery of it 
out of the hands of the Lacedemonians by Pelo- 
pidas, had created a mutual hatred between these 
two states. And the Thebans naturally hardy and 
robust, and grown experienced since the Peloponne- 
sian war, (from which time their arms had been con- 
stantly exercised,) now at length began to entertain 
thoughts of commanding. They refused to accede 
to the treaty negotiated by the Athenians, unless 
they were acknowledged chief of Boeotia. This re- 
fusal not only exposed them to the resentment of 
the King of Persia, (who was at that time particu- 
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larly concerned that the Greeks should be at peace,) 
but raised Athens, Sparta, and indeed all Greece 
against them. The Lacedemonians declared war ; 
and thinking them an easy victory, now that they 
were deserted by their allies, marched their forces a 
considerable way into the Theban territory. Now 
it was, that Epaminondas first shone out in all his 
lustre. He put himself at the head of the Thebans, 
and met the enemy at Leuctra, where he gave them 
a total overthrow. He then marched into Pelo- 
ponnesus, and had well-nigh made himself master 
of the city of Sparta ; relieved some people who 
had been oppressed by the Spartans; and by his 
justice and magnanimity, his extensive abilities, 
and zealous concern for his country, promised to 
raise the Thebans to the most exalted degree of 
power and dignity ; when, in another engagenvent 
with the Lacedemonians at Mantinea, he fell, as it 
were, in the arms of victory. 

The death of Epaminondas, and the peace which 
ensued, slackened the zeal of the principal powers 
of Greece, and rendered them too secure. The 
Athenians, particularlyj (when they saw the fortune 
of Lacedemon at the lowest ebb, and that, on the 
part of Thebes, they were freed from all apprehen- 
sions by the death of the general, the soul of their 
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counsels and designs,) were now no longer upon 
their guard, but abandoned themselves to ease and 
pleasure. Festivals and public entertainments en- 
gaged their attention, and a violent passion for the 
stage banished all thoughts of business and glory. 
Poets, players, singers, and dancers, were received 
with that esteem and applause, which were due to 
the commanders who fought their battles. They 
were rewarded extravag-antly, and their perform- 
ances exhibited with a magnificence scarcely to be 
conceived. The treasures which should have main- 
tained their armies, were applied to purchase seats 
in their theatres. Instead of that spirit and vigour 
which they exerted* against the Persian, they were 
possessed with indolence and effeminacy ; they had 
no farther concern about the affairs of war, than 
just to keep a few foreign troops in pay : in short, 
treachery, corruption, and degeneracy, overspread 
the state. 

But while they were sinking into this con- 
dition they foMud themselves unexpectedly en- 
gaged with a very formidable enemy, Philip, king 
of the Macedonians, a people hitherto obscure, 
and in a manner barbarous ; but now, by the cou- 
rage, activity, and consummate policy of their 
monarch, ready to lay the foundation of a most 
extensive empire. 
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Philip had been sent early in(o Thebes as an 
hostage, where he was so happy as to improve his 
natural abilities, by the instructions of Epami- 
nondas. The news of his brother Perdiccas being 
slain in a battle with the Illyrians, determined 
him to fly to the relief of his country : he eluded 
the vigilance of his guards, and escaped privately 
to Macedon ; where, taking advantage of the 
people's consternation for the loss of their king, 
and of the dangers they apprehended from an in- 
fant reign, he first got himself declared protector 
to his nephew, and soon after king in bis stead : 
and indeed the present condition of the Macedo- 
nians required a prince of his abilities. The Illy- 
rians, flushed with their late victory, were prepar- 
ing to march against them ; the Pasonians harassed 
them with perpetual incursions ; and, at the same 
time, Pausanias and Argaeus, two of the royal 
blood, pretended to the crown ; the one supported 
by Thrace, the other by Athens. 

Under these circumstances, Philip's first care 
was to gain the affections of his people, to raise 
their spirits, to train and exercise them, and to 
reform their military discipline. And now he be- 
gan to discover those abilities, which afterwards 
raised him to such an height of power, and which 
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were not to be expected in a prince of the age of 
twenty-two years. 

The chief motive of the Athenians^ in support- 
mg the pretensions of Argaeus, was the hopes 
of getting possession of Amphipolis^ a city bor- 
dering on Macedon, which they had long claimed 
as their colony. It had sometimes been in their 
hands, sometimes subjected to Lacedemon^ ac- 
cording to the diflFerent changes of fortune of 
these states. After the peace of Antalcidas^ the 
Greeks acknowledged the pretensions of the 
Athenians; and it was resolved^ that they should 
be put in possession of this city at the common 
charge. Probably the people of Amphipolis re- 
fused to submit to their old masters ; for the 
Athenians were obliged to dispatch Iphicrates 
thither with forces. But the kings of Macedon 
now began to dispute it with them. Perdiccas 
made himself master of it ; and Philip would very 
gladly have kept it in his own hands; but this 
could not be done without weakening his army, 
and incensing the Athenians, whom his present 
circumstances required him rather to make his 
friends : on the other hand, he could not think 
of suflFering them to possess it, as it was the key 
to that side of his dominions. He therefore took 
a middle course, and declared it a free city ; 
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thereby leaving the inhabitants to throw off their 
dependence on their old masters, and making it 
appear to be their own act. At the same time 
he disarms the Pa;onians by the force of presents 
and promises, and then turns his arms^ against 
the Athenians^ who had marched to the assistance 
of Argaeus. A battle ensued, in which Philip 
was victorious. By the death of Argaeus, who 
fell in the action, he was freed from that dispute ; 
and by his respectful care of the Athenians, when 
he had them in his power, he so far gained upon 
that people, that they concluded a peace with 
him. He now found himself strong enough to 
break with the Paeonians, whom he subdued ; and 
having gained a complete victory over the llly- 
rianSy he obliged them to restore all their con- 
quests in Macedon. He also shut up the entrance 
of his kingdom against Pausanias ; but having 
provided for the security of it, in the next place 
he thought of making it more powerful and flou- 
rishing. 

The re-union of Amphipolis he considered as 
the principal means to this end ; and therefore, 
under pretence of punishing some wrongs, which 
he alleged against that city, he laid siege to it. 
The moment they perceived their danger, the 
people of Amphipolis sent two of their citizens to 
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Adiens, to solicit succours: but, in order to pre- 
vent any opposition on the part of the Athe- 
nians, Philip gave them the strongest assurances, 
that his sole design was to put them in possession 
of it, the moment it was in his power : they there- 
fore suffered him to make a conquest 9f it. But, 
instead of performing his promise, he proceeded 
to take from them Pydna and Potidaea, with 
which he purchased the friendship of the Olyn- 
thians, whom it concerned him at that time to 
oblige. The golden mines of Crenides fell next 
into his hands, and contributed greatly to his 
successes. 

The Athenians could not but be alarmed at the 
progress of this prince. His vigilance and acti- 
vity, his policy and insincerity, now began to 
appear dangerous ; and counsels were held to 
deliberate upon the measures proper to be taken. 
But, although the Athenians were possessed with 
delicacy and sensibility, and entertained magni- 
ficent ideas of virtue and its duties, yet they 
wanted application, constancy, and perseverance. 
The good qualities which had long been the boast 
of that people, were now disappearing, while 
their faults increased. Hence it was, that they * 
easily suffered themselves to be lulled into a false 
security. Besides, they had enough of diffi- 
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eulty to support their jurisdiction in other parts;, 
and to bear up against a considerable revolt of their 
allies. 

This revolt produced the war called the social 
v^rar ; which lasted three years, and was succeeded 
by the Phocian or sacred war, so called, because 
begun from a motive of religion. The Phocians 
had ploughed up some ground adjoining to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphos, which their neigh- 
bours exclaimed against as sacrilege, and was so 
judged by the council of Amphictyons, that ve- 
nerable assembly composed of representatives from 
the principal states of Greece, who sat twice 
every year at Delphos and Thermopylae. They 
laid a heavy fine upon them ; but, instead of 
submitting to the sentence, the Phocians alleged, 
that the care and patronage of the temple be- 
longed anciently to them ; and, encouraged \}y 
Philomelus, one of their principal citizens, took 
up arms to assert their claim. The several states 
of Greece took part in this quarrel, as their in- 
terests and inclinations directed. Athens and 
Sparta, with some other of the Peloponnesians, 
declared for the Phocians. The Thebans wer6 
their principal opposers ; and were assisted by the 
Thessalians, liocrians, and other neighbouring 
states. At first, Philomelus had some success; 
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but, in the second year of the war, the Thebans 
^ve him a signal defeat, and he himself was 
killed in the pursuit. 

In the mean time, Philip took no part in this 
war. He was well pleased that the parties should 
exhaust their strength ; and also had an oppor- 
tunity of securing and extending his frontier with- 
out interruption, by taking in such places as 
were either convenient or troublesome to him. 
Of this latter kind was the city of Methone, 
which, after some resistance, he took and demo* 
lished, annexing its lands to Macedon. During 
the siege, he was in imminent danger of his life, 
having lost one of his eyes by an arrow. But it 
was not long before PhiHp had a. fair opportunity 
of engaging as a party in the Phocian war. The 
Thessalians, a people susceptible of all impres- 
sions, and incapable of preserving any, equally 
forgetful of benefits and injuries, ever ready to sub- 
mit to tyrants, and to implore the assistance of 
their neighbours to free them from slavery — 
had some time since been governed by Alexander 
of Pherae, the most detestable tyrant ever known 
in Greece. He was dispatched by Tisiphonus, 
Lycophron, and Pitholaus, who seized the govern- 
ment, and became equally intolerable. So that 
the nobility of Thessaly, with the Aleuadae, de- 
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scendants from Hercules, at their head, declared 
against them, and implored the assistance of 
Philip. This prince willingly sacrificed the hopes 
of extending his conquests in Thmce to the ho- 
nour of assisting the Aleuadae, who were of the 
same race with him ; and of imitating Pelopidas in 
giving liberty to Thessaly. He had also long 
wished to have the Macedonians considered as a 
Grecian people ; and, as he thought no opportunity 
could be so honourable and favourable, as to affect 
an interest in the affairs of Thessaly, he readily 
marched against the tyrants, and soon divested 
them of all their authority. 

But Pliilip's apparent danger from the wound 
which he received at Methone, emboldened Ly- 
cophron to resume the sovereign power. The 
Phocians (who, after the death of Philomel us, 
had renewed the war with all imaginable vigour 
under Onomarchus), espoused the cause of thisk 
tyrant, who had engaged the Thessalians to ob- 
serve a neutrality ; and they, in return, supported 
him with all their power. Philip, therefore, now 
became involved in the general quarrel. At first, 
the Phocian general gained some advantages over 
him ; but he afterwards had such success, as en- 
larged his views, and inspired him with new hopes 
and expectations. He thought of nothing less 
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than the conquest of Greece ; and, under pretence 
of marching against the Phocians, made a bold at- 
tempt to seize the famous pass at Thermopylae, 
which he justly called the key of Greece. This 
roused the Athenians from their lethargy. At the 
first news of his march, they flew to the pass, and 
prevented his design ; as he did not think it pru- 
dent to force his way. 

We may reasonably look on his retreat from 
Thermopyte as the sera of Philip's hatred to tiie 
Athenians. He saw that they were the only people 
of Greece capable of defeating his projects, or of 
giving him uneasiness in his own kingdom : he 
therefore provided himself, with much diligence, a 
fleet composed of light ships, which might disturb 
their trade, and, at the same lime, enrich his sub- 
jects by bringing in prizes. He also encreased his 
army, and projected the destruction of the Athenian 
colonies in Thrace. At the same time, he prac- 
tised very successfully at Athens itself; and, by 
large appointments, secured some eminent orators, 
to charm the people with delusive hopes of peace, 
or to frighten them with expensive estimates, while 
they pretended a zeal for the defence of the state. 

In a democratical government, like that of Athens, 
Elo^^uence was the sure means of recommending 
VOL. I. b 
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* 

its possessor to the attention and regard of his 
fellow-citizens^ and of raising him to all public 
honours and advantages. The gradual improve- 
ments of literature had introduced and perfected 
the arts of moving and persuading ; and perhaps 
the disorders of the state contributed to make them 
more important, called forth a greater number of 
public speakers, and opened a larger field for their 
abilities. Many of those orators, who, about that 
time, took the lead in the Athenian assemblies, are 
bst to posterity* The characters, however, of the 
most eminent have been transmitted, or may be 
collected from the writings of antiquity. 

Demades, by his birth and education, seemed 
destined to meanness and obscurity : but as the 
Athenian assembly admitted persons of all ranks 
and occupations to speak their sentiments, his 
powers soon recommended him to his countrymen, 
and raised him from the low condition of a common 
mariner, to the administration and direction of pub- 
lic afiairs. His private life was stained with those 
brutal excesses, which frequently attend the want 
of early culture, and an intercourse with the infe- 
rior and least refined part of mankind. His con- 
duct, as a leader and minister, was not actuated by 
the principles of delicate honour and integrity ; 
and his eloquence seems to have received a tine- 
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ture from his original condition. He appears to 
have been a strong, bold, and wliat we call a blunt 
speaker, whose manner, rude and daring, and 
sometimes bordering on extravagance, had often- 
times a greater effect than the more corrected 
style of other speakers, who confined themselves 
within the bounds of decorum and good-breeding. 

Hyperides, on the contrary, was blessed with 
air the graces of refinement : harmonious, elegant, 
and polite, with a well-bred festivity, and delicate 
irony ; excellent in panegyric, and of great natural 
abilities for affecting the passions; yet his elo- 
quence seems rather to have been pleasing than 
persuasive. He is said to have been not so well 
fitted for a popular assembly, and for political de- 
bates, as for private causes, and addressing a few 
select judges: and even here, when he pleaded the 
cause of a woman for whom he had the tenderest 
passion, he was obliged to call the charms of his 
mistress to the assistance of his eloquence, and was 
more indebted to these for his success than to his 
own powers. 

Lycurgus had all the advantages which birth 
and education could afford for forming an orator. 
He was the hearer of Plato, and the scholar of Iso- 

b3 
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crates. He seems to have been particularly affect- 
ed by the charms of poetry and the polite arts ; 
nor was he less remarkable for diligence and atten- 
tion ; yet his influence in the assembly seems, 
like that of Phocion, to have arisen rather from a 
respect to his character, and the general opinion 
of his virtue and integrity, than from his abilities as 
a speaker. 

iEscHiNES was an orator, whose style was full, 
diffusive, and sonorous. He was a stranger to the 
glowing expressions and daring figures of Demo- 
sthenes, whiJh he treats with contempt and ridi- 
cule. But, though more simple, he is less affect- 
ing; and, by being less contracted^ has not so 
much strength and energy. Or, as Quintilian ex- 
presses it^ carnis phis habet, lacertorum minus. 
But, if we would view his abilities to the greatest 
advantage, we must not compare them with those 
of his rival. Then will his figures appear to want 
neither beauty nor grandeur. His easy and natural 
manner will then be thought highly pleasing ; and 
a just attention will discover a good degree of force 
and energy in his style, which, at first, appears 
only flowing and harmonious. 

But all the several excellencies of his country- 
men and contemporaries were at least equalled by 
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D£MOSTHENEs \ His own^ no age or nation could 
attain to. From him, critics have formed their 
rules ; and all the masters in his own art have 
thought it an honour to imitate him. To enlarge 
upon his character, would be to resume a subject 
already exhausted by every critic, both ancient 
and modern. Let it be sufficient to say, that energy 
and majesty are his peculiar excellencies. From 
the gravity of Thucydides, the pomp and dignity 
of Plato, the ease and elegance, the neatness and 
simplicity of the Attic writers, he formed a style 
and manner admirably fitted to his own temper 
and genius, as well as that of his hearers. His own 
severity determined him to the more forcible me- 
thods of astonishivig and terrifying, rather than the 
gentle and insinuating arts of persuasion ; nor did 
the circumstances and dispositions of his country- 
men admit of any but violent impressions. As 
many of those to whom he addressed himself were 
men of low rank and occupations, his images and 
expressions are sometimes familiar. As others of 
them were themselves eminent in speaking, and 
could readily see through all the common artifices 
of oratory, these he affects to despise ; appears 
only solicitous to be understood ; yet, as it were 

* Nihil Lysiac subtilitate cedit; nihil argutiis et acumine 
Hyperidi ; nihil lenitate iEschini et splendore verborum. 

Cic. de Orat. 
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witliout design, raises the utmost admiration and 
delight ; such delight s^s arises from the clearness 
of evidence, and the fulness of conviction. And, 
as all, even the lower part of his hearers, were ac- 
quainted with the beauties of poetry and the force 
of harmony, he could not admit of any thing rude 
or negligent, but with the strictest attention la- 
boured those compositions which appear so n^atural 
and unadorned. They have their ornaments, but 
these are austere and manly, and such as are con* 
sistent with freedom and sincerity. A full and re- 
gular series of diffusive' reasoning would have been 
intolerable in an Athenian assembly. He often 
contents himself with an imperfect hintj a sen- 
tence, a word, even his silence, is sometimes preg- 
nant with meaning. And this quickness and ve- 
hemence flattered a people who valued themselves 
on their acuteness and penetration. The impe- 
tuous torrent that in a moment bears down all be- 
fore it, the repeated flashes of lightning, which 
spread universal terror, and which the strongest eye 
dares not encounter, are the images by which the 
nature of his eloquence hath been expressed. 

As a statesman and as a citizen, his conduct was 
no less remarkable. If the fire of his eloquence 
seems sometimes abated, his judgmeiTt and accu- 
racy and political abilities are then conspicuous^ 
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The bravery with which he opposed the passions 
and prejudices of his countrymen, and the general 
integrity of his character (to which Philip himself 
bare witness) are deserving of the highest honour ; 
and, whatever weakness he betrayed in his military 
conduct, his death must be acknowledged truly 
heroic. 

The reader will observe, that the Oration enti- 
tled. On the Halonesus, is not admitted into the 
following ejection. Some critics ascribe it to He- 
gesippus*, an Athenian orator of inferior character. 
But, however this may be, it is certainly entirely 
different from those compositions of Demosthenes 
which are confessedly genuine. That he really 



^ In the oration pn the Halonesus, the speaker takes notice of 
his having heen the manager of a prosecution against Calippus, 
on account of an illegal motion made by this man in the 
assembly, relative to the boundaries of Cardia* 'Hegesippus 
was the person who conducted this prosecution ; and this cir- 
cumstance Libanius mentions as having (together with the dif- 
ference of style) induced the critics to ascribe this oration, not 
to Demosthenes, l»ut to Hegesippus. To this we may add 
another circumstance of the like nature. The speaker observes 
that he went on an embassy to Macedon, in order to obtain 
an explanation and amendment of some articles in the treaty 
concluded^ between Philip and the Athenians. Hegesippus was 
at the head of this embassy : nor was Demosthenes at all con- 
cerned in it, as appears from the oration of this latter (mfi int 
Hafav,) 
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wrote an oration so entitled ^ the authority of the 
ancient writers confirm^ I think, sufficiently. But 
one would be tempted to believe, that the passages 
which they have quoted, had been taken up by 
some old scholiast, and inserted in a performance 
of his own. 

As to the translation now offered to the public, 
the author has no doubt but that it will meet with 
all due indulgence from the ingenious and judi- 
cious reader. His sentence must determine its fate, 
and to him it is implicitly submitted. 

^ iLschines, in his oration on the Embassy, mentions two 
particulars in that of Demosthenes on the Halonesus, neither 
of which are found in the oration now extant. The first is, 
that Demosthenes treated Philip's ambassadors with great 
severity, and insisted that they were really sent as spies. The 
other, that he recommended to the Athenians by no means to 
submit their disputes with Philip to the decision of an umpire ; 
for that no one impartial mediating state could be found through 
Greece, so totally were the minds of all men corrupted by the 
Macedonian. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



We have seen Philip opposed in his design of 
passing into Greece through Thermopylae, and 
oWiged to retire. The danger they had thus es- 
caped deeply affected the Atlienians. So daring 
an attempt, which was, in effect, declaring his 
puposes, filled them with astonishment : and the 
view of a power, which every day received new 
accessions, drove them even to despair. Yet their 
aversion to public business was still predominant. 
They forgot that Philip might renew his attempt, 
and thought they had provided sufficiently for their 
security, by posting a body of troops at the entrance 
of Attica, under the command of Menelaus, a 
foreigner. They then proceeded to convene an 
assembly of the people, in order to consider what 
measures were to be taken to check the piH)gress 
of Philip : on which occasion Demosthenes^ for the 
first time, appeared against that prince, and dis- 
played those abilities which proved the greatest 
obstacle to his designs. 

At Athens, the whole power and management 
of affairs were placed in the people. It was ttiftir 
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prerogative to receive appeals from the courts of 
justice, to abrogate and enact laws, to make what 
alterations in the state they judged convenient : in 
short, all matters, public or private, foreign or do- 
mestic, civil, military, or religious, were determined 
by them. 

Whenever there was occasion to deliberate, the 
people assembled early in the morning, sometimes 
in the forum or public place, sometimes in a place 
called Pnyx, but most frequently in the theatre of 
Bacchus. A few days before each assembly, there 
was a Ilf oyf ajiAfAa or placard fixed on the statues of 
some illustrious men erected in the city, to give 
notice of the subject to be debated. As they re- 
fused admittance into the assembly to all persons 
who had not attained the necessary age, so they 
obliged all others to attend. The Lexiarchs stretched 
out a cord dyed with scarlet, and by it pushed the 
people towards the place of meeting. Such as 
received the stain were fined; the more diligent 
had a small pecuniary reward. These Lexiarchs 
were the keepers of the register, in which were 
enrolled the names of such citizens as had a right 
of voting. And all had this right who were of age, 
and not excluded by a personal fault. Undutiful 
children, coivards, brutal debauchees, prodigals, 
debtors to the public, were all excluded. Until 
ihp time of Cecrops, women had a right of suflFrage, 
which they were said to have lost on account of 
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their partiality to Minerva, in her dispute with Nep- 
tune about giving a name to the city. 

In ordinary cases, all matters v^^ere first dellbC'^ 
rated in the senate of Jive hundred, composed of 
fifty senators chosen out of each of the ten tribes. 
Each tribe had its turn of presiding, and the fifty 
senators in office were called Prytanes. And ac- 
cording to the number of the tribes, the Attic year 
was divided into ten parts, the four first containing 
thirty-six, the other thirty-five days ; in order to 
make the Lunar year complete, which, according 
to their calculation, contained three hundred and 
fifty-four days. During each of these divisions, ten 
of the fifty Prytanes governed for a week, and were 
called Proedri : and, of these, he who in the course 
of the week presided for one day, was called the 
Epistate : three of the Proedri being excluded from 
this office. 

The Prytanes assembled the people ; the Pro- 
edri declared the occasion ; and the Epistate de- 
manded their voices. This was the case in the ordi- 
nary assemblies : the extraordinary were convened 
as well by the generals as the Prytanes ; and some- 
times the people met of their own accord, without 
waiting the formalities. 

The assembly was opened by a sacrifice; and 
the place was sprinkled with the blood of the vie* 
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tim. — Then an imprecation was pronounced, con- 
ceived in these terms : May the gods pursue that 
man to destruction^ with all his race^ who shall act, 
speak, or contrive, any thing against this state ! 
This ceremony being finished, the Proedri declared 
the occasion of the assembly, and reported the opi- 
nion of the senate. If any doubt arose, an herald 
by commission from the Epistate, with a loud voice, 
invited any citizen, first of those above the age of 
fifty, to speak hi^ opinion : and then the rest accord- 
ing to their ages. This right of precedence had 
been granted by a law of Solon, ^nd the order of 
speaking determined entirely by the diflFerence of 
years. In the time of Demosthenes, this law was 
not in force. It is said to have been repealed about 
fifty years before the date of this oration. Yet the 
custom still continued, out of respect to the reason- 
able and decent purpose for which the law was 
originally enacted. When a speaker had delivered 
his sentiments, he generally called on an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose, to read his motion, and 
propound it in form. He then sat down, or re- 
sumed his discourse, and enforced his motion by 
additional arguments : and ^ sometimes the speech 
was introduced by his motion thus propounded. 
When all the speakers had ended, the people gave 
their opinion, by stretching out their hands to him 
whose proposal pleased bim most. And Xenophon 
reports, that, night having come on when the peo- 
ple were engaged in an important debate, they 
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were obliged to deter their determination till next 
day, for fear of confusion^ when their hands were to 
be raised. 

Porrexerunt manus, saith Cicero, (pro Placco) 
€t Psephisma natum est. And, to constituta this 
Psephisma or decree^ six thousand citizens at least 
were required. When it was drawn up, the name 
of its author, or that person whose opinion had pre- 
vailed, was prefixed : whence, in speaking of it, 
they called it his decree. The date of it contained 
the name of the Archon, that of the day and month, 
and that of the tribe then presiding. The business 
being over, the Prytanei dismissed the assembly. 

The reader who chooses to be more minutely in- 
formed in the customs, and manner of procedure in 
the public assemblies of Athens, may consult the 
Archaeologia of Archbishop Potter, Sigonius, or the 
Concionatrices of Aristophanes. 
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Aristodemo, ArchoB — A. R. Philip. 9. — Olympiad. 107. Aa. 1. 

Had we been convened, Athenians ! on some new 
subject of debate, I had waited until most of the 
usual person^ had declared their opinions. If I had 
approved of any thing proposed by them, I should 
have continued silent : if not, I had then attempted 
to speak my sentiments. But since those very points 
on which these speakers have oftentimes been heard 
already, are at this time to be considered ; thoug;h 
I have arisen ficst*, 1 presume I may expect your 
pardon ; for if they on former occasions had advised 
the necessary measures, you would not have found 
it needful to consult at present. 

First, then, Athenians ! these our affairs must not 
be thought desperate; no, though their situation 
seems entirely deplorable. For the most shocking 
circumstance of all our past conduct is really the 
most favourable to our future expectations. And 
what is this ? That our own total indolence hath 

* Though I have arisen Jir$t, &c Demosthenes was at that 
time but thirty years old, which made it necessary for him to 
apologize for his zeal in rising before the other speakers ; and 
tile ingenious turn which he gives it, not only prevents any un« 
favourable impression on the minds of his hearers, but engages 
their affection, and excites their attention, by the tacit promise 
of better counsel than they had hitherto received. Toubbeil. 

VOL. I. B 
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been (he caase of all our present difficulties. For 
were we thus distressed^ in spite of every vigorous 
effort which the honour of our state demanded^ 
there were then no hope of a recovery. 

In the next place, reflect, (you who have been 
informed by others, and you who can yourselves re- 
member,) how great a power* the Lacedemonians 
not long since possessed ; and with what resolution, 
with what dignity, you disdained to act unworthy 
of the stale, but maintained the war against them 
for the rights of Greece. Why do I mention these 
things ? That ye may know, that ye may see, Athe- 
nians ! that if duly vigilant, ye cannot have any 
thing to fear ; that if once remiss, not any thing can 
happen agreeable to your desires : witness the then 
powerful arms of Lacedemon, whith a just attention 
to your interests enabled you to vanquish : and this 
man's late insolent attempt, which our insensibility 
to all our great concerns hath made the cause of this 
confusion. 

If there be a man in this assembly who thinks 

• How great a power, &c. It has been already observed in the 
preface t6 these orations, that Demosthenes takes many occa- 
sions of extolling the efforts of Athens to reduce the Spartan 
power, and to regain that sovereignty which they lost by the 
victory of Lysander at iEgos-Potamos. These efforts he every 
where represents as high instances of magnanimity and public 
spirit : though revenge and jealousy had no less share in them. 
The victories which the Athenians gained over Sparta atCorinth^ 
Naxos, &c, and which he here alludes to, happened about 
twenty-four years before the date of this oration : so that he 
might well appeal to the memories t>f many persons present. 
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that we must find a formidable enemy in Philip, 
while be views^ on one hand, the numerous armies * 
which attend him ; and, on the other, the weakness 
of the state thus despoiled of its dominions : he 
thinks justly. Yet, let him reflect on this: there 
was a time, Athenians ! when we possessed Pydna, 
and Potidaea, and Methone, and all that country 
round : when many of those states, now i^bjected 
to him, were free and independent, and more in- 
clined to our alliance than to his. Had then Philip 
reasoned in the same manner — ^^ How shall I dare 
^' to attack the Athenians, whose garrisons com- 
" mand my territory^ while I am destitute of all 
'' assistance r' — he would not have engaged iff 
those enterprises which are now crowned with suc- 
cess; nor could be have raised himself to this pitch 
of greatness. No, Athenians ! he knew this well, 
that all these places are but prizes \ laid between the 
combatants, and ready for the conqueror : that the 
dominions of the absent devolve naturally to those 
who are in the field ; the possessions of the supine 
to the active and intrepid. Animated by these sen- 
timents, he overturns whole countries; he holds 
all people in subjection : some, as by the right of 

• The numerous armies^ &c. The number of Philip's forces at 
that time amounted to twenty thousand foot and three thousand 
horse : a great army compared with those of the Greeks* At 
their march to Marathon, the Athenians could not assemble 
more than ten thousand forces. Tourrexl. 

^ But prizes, &c. His hearers were of all others most de-* 
Toted to public games and entertainments, and must therefore 
have been particularly sensible of the beauty of this image* 

b2 
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conquest ; others, under the title of allies and con- 
federates : for all are willing to confederate with 
those whom they see prepared and resolved to exert 
themselves as they ought. 

And if you, my countrymen ! will now at length 
be persuaded to entertain the like sentiments : if 
each of you, renouncing all evasions, will be ready 
to approve himself an useful citizen, to the utmost 
that his station and abilities demand : if the rich 
will be ready to contribute, and the young to take 
the field : in one word, if you will be yourselves, 
and banish those vain hopes which every single 
person entertains, — that while so many others are 
engaged in public business, his service will not be 
required ; you then (if heaven so pleases) shall re- 
gain your dominions, recal those opportunities your 
supineness hath neglected, and chastise the insolence 
of this man. For you are not to imagine, that, like 
a god, he is to enjoy his present greatness for ever 
fixed and unchangeable. No, Athenians ! there are 
who hate him, who fear him, who envy him, even 
among those seemingly the most attached to his 
cause. These are passions common to mankind ; 
nor must we think that his friends only are ex- 
empted from them. It is true they lie concealed at 
present, as our indolence deprives them of all re* 
source. But let us shake off this indolence ! for 
you see how we are situated ; you see the outrageous 
arrogance of this man, who does not leave it to your 
choice whether you shall act^ or remain quiet ; but 
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Jbraves you with his menaces ; and talks (as we are 
informed *) in a strain of the highest extravagance : 
and is hot able to rest satisfied with his present ac- 
quisitions^ but is ever in pursuit of further conquests ; 
and while we sit down, inactive and irresolute; in- 
closes us on all sides with his toils. 

When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when will 
you exert your vig-our ? When roused by some event ? 
When forced by some necessity ? What then are 
we to think of our present condition ? To freemen, 
the disgrace attending pn misconduct, is, in my 
opinion, the most urgent necessity. Or say, is it 
your sole ambition to wander through the public 
places, each enquiring of the other, ** What new 
** advices ?" Can any thing be more new, than that 
a man of Macedon should conquer the Athenians, 

* And talks (as we are ityormed), &c. The success which had 
hitherto attended Philip's arms, must naturally have inspired 
him with those designs which he afterwards executed against the 
Athenians : and resentment of their late opposition at I'her- 
mopylae might have made him less careful to conceal them^ at 
least in his own court This the orator represents as arrogant 
and extravagant menaces : not that a man who had so just a 
conception of the weakness of the Athenian politics^ and the 
vigour and abilities of their enemy, could really believe such 
designs extravagant and romantic. But it was part of his ad- 
dress sometimes to avoid shocking the national vanity of his 
countrymen. After all their losses, and amidst all their indo- 
lence, they could not entertain a thought so mortifying, as that 
the conquerors of Persia and the arbiters of Greece could ever 
see their liberty essentially affected, or their power and glory 
entirely wrested from them, by a king of Macedon. 
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anil give law to Greece? — '* Is Philip dead*? — 
'' No, but in great danger." How are you con- 
cerned in those rumours ? Suppose he should meet 
some fatal stroke : you would soon raise, up another 
Philip, if your interests are thus regarded. For it 
is not to his own strength that he so much owes 
his elevation^ as to our supineness. And should 
some accident^ affect him^ should Fortune, who 
hath ever been more careful of the state, than we 
ourselves, now repeat her favours ; (and may she 
thus crown them!) — be assured of this, that by 
being on the spot, ready to take advantage of the 
confusioii, you will every where be absolute mas* 
ters ; but in your present disposition, even if a 

* Is Philip dead, &c. These rumours and enquiries of the 
Athenians were occasioned by the wound Philip received at 
Methon^, the year before, and which was followed by a dange* 
rous fit of sickness. — Longinus quotes this whole passage as a 
beautiful instance of those pathetic figures, which give life, and 
force, and energy, to an oration. Tourrbil. 

The English reader will find the remark in Sect. 18. of Mr. 
Smith's translation. 

^ Some accident^ &c. — If he should die. This is plainly the 
sense of it : but it must be expressed covertly, as Demosthenes 
has done, not to transgress against that decorum which Cicero 
says this orator made his first rule. For there were certain 
things which the ancients presumed not to express but in terms 
obscure and gentle ; that they might not pronounce what were 
called verba maU ominata. They did not dare to say to any 
person. If you should he killed ; If you should die : they con- 
cealed as much as possible the melancholy and odious idea of an 
approaching, or even of a distant death. The Greeks said ai' n 
ir«6«K : ^he Romans, it quid humanities contitigat. Oliviit. 
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favourable juncture should present you with Am- 
phipolis \ you could not take possession of it» white 

* Present ^au with AmphipoUsp &c. They had nothing more 
at heart than the recovery of this city^ So that the author here 
gives the lust and most heightening stroke to his description of 
their indolence. T0URRBIL4 

And at the same time by artfiUly hinting at such an event, 
as possible, he rouses their atteation^ and enlivens their hopes 
and expectations. 

The Italian commentator illustrates tiiis passage in the follow- 
ing manner: ** Monet orator, quod quamvis accidat, ejusdera, 
(sci. AmphipoliM) compotes fieri, ipsis tamen non satis id fore 
ad tnrbandas res Macedonicas ; cum aliis tot locis, quae memo* 
ravimus, privati, ad tantam rerum molem parum opis habere 
possint, ex una duntaxat civitate." Accordingly, the passage 
before us hath been rendered to this effect: <' If some fEtvour« 
^* able conjuncture should deliver up Ampbipolis to you, &c« 
" you could not receive the least benefit from the possession, 
** with respect to Macedon«" The assertion of the orator, as 
expressed in the present translation, hath been pronounced ex- 
traordinary, and the argument inconclusive* The substance, 
therefore, of the present argument, I shall here endeavour to 
collect : " You are all earnest to be informed whether Philip 
** be dead or no. But, unless you change your measures, his 
" death or life can make no difierence, or prove of any conse- 
*^ quence. Indeed, if some accident should take hioi off, nothing 
" more would be necessary to give the full advantage of the 
*' confusion which such an event must occasion, than to appear 
** on the frontier of Macedon with a powerful force. This 
'* would make you absolute masters of the country. But in your 
*' present circumstances, what would it avail, even if such a 
** favourable incident, as that of Philip's death, should give you 
^' an opportunity of recovering Ampbipolis ? So important an 
"* acquisitk>n (which would in a great measure enable you to 
" command all Macedon) must still be lost ; unless you had your 
^' forces ready you could not take possession of it." Whether 
there be any thing unreasonable in this assertion, or impertinent 
in this argument, must be submitted to the reader. With de* 
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(his suspencc prevails in your designs and in yosr 
councils. 

And now, as to the necessity of a general vigour 
and alacrity ; of this you- must be fully persuaded : 
this point therefore I shall urge no further. But 
the nature of the armament, which, I thinks wilf 
extricate you from the present diificulties, the num- 
bers to be raised, the subsidies required for their 
support, and all the other necessaries ; how they 
may (in ray opinion) be best and most expedi- 
tiously provided ; these things I shall endeavour to 

ference to this judgment, I must declare, that it appears to me 
to have rather more force, and to set the fatal consequence of 
the indolence and irresolution of the Athenians in a stronger 
light, than the other interpretation ; whose propriety may be 
at once determined, by comparing the passage with the sen- 
tence i^imediately preceding. In that the orator declares, that 
in case of^hilip*s death, the Athenians had no more to do, but 
to appear on the frontier of Macedon, in order to gain the ab* 
solute disposal of the affairs of that kingdom ; "lerQ* on ^rXurtof 

^uXccrOi ^ioiK»<raiaOf. We must, therefore, be at some pains to 
clear Demosthenes of the suspicion of inconsistency, if the very 
next sentence be understood as containing a declaration, That 
although the Athenians should not only appear upon the 
borders of Macedon, but there possess themselves of a post 
of the utmost consequence, still they could derive no advantage 
from their acquisition, far from having the whole kingdom at 
their disposal. What seems to have tempted the Italian com- 
mentator to suggest this interpretation is, the expression, 
h^orruv vytXf ruv xxiftiv Afc^in-oXir, if some conjunctures should 
GIV£ you AmphipoUs, which he takes in a literal sense. But 
the genius of spirited eloquence, and of our orator in particular, 
fully warrants us to regard it only as a lively figure, and to un- 
derstand no more by giving up, than affording a favourable 
opportunity of gaining. 
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explain. -^But here I make this request^ Atheni- 

itns ! that you would not be precipitate^ but suspend 
your judgment till you have heard me fully. And 
if, at first, I seem to propose a new kind of arma- 
ment, let it not be thought that I am delaying your 
affairs. For it is not they who cry out '' Instantly ! / 
'' This moment !" whose counsels suit the present 
juncture (as it is not possible to repel violences al- 
ready committed, by any occasional detachment), 
but he who will shew you, of what kind that 
armament must be, how great, and how supported, 
which may subsist until we yield to peace, or till 
our enemies sink beneath our arms ; for thus only 
can we be secured from future dangers. — These 
things, I think, I can point out : not that I would 
prevent any other person from declaring his opi- 
nion. — Thus far am I engaged : how I can acquit 
myself, will immediately appear: to your judg- 
ments I appeal. 

First, then, Athenians! I say that you should 
fit out fifty ships of war : and then resolve, that on 
the first emergency you will embark yourselves. 
To these I insist that you must add transport 
and other necessary vessels sufficient for half our 
horse. Thus far we should be provided against 
those sudden excursions from his own kingdom, 
to Thermopylae, to the Chersonesus ■, to Olyn- 

» To the Chersonesus. The year before, Cersobleptes, unable 
to defend this country agauist Philip, had put the Athenians in 
possession of it. Cardia, one of the chief cities, refused to ac- 
knowledge these new sovereigns, and had recourse to the pro- 
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thus*, to whalever places he thinks proper. For 
of this he should necessarily be persuaded^ that 
possibly you may break out from this immoderate 
indolence, and fly to some scene of action : as you 
did to Eub(Ba\ and formerly, as we are told, to 

tection of Philip, who, under pretence of supporting them, 
carried bis arms into the Chersonesus. Tourreil. 

* To Oli/nthus. Philip had already committed some acts 
of hostility against this state, but had not as yet formed the 
siege of Olynthus^ or taken any measures tending to it : for in 
such a case Demosthenes would not have touched so lightly 
upon an enterprize, which he afterwards dwells upon so often^ 
and with so much force. TouRR£iL. 

^ To Euhcsa, &c. M ons. Tourreil translates this passage 
thus : ** £t quil risque de retrouver en vous c.es m^mes Ath6« 
•• niens qu'il rencontra sur non chemin en Eub^e," &c. (for 
which there is no warrant in the. original:) and taking for 
granted that all the expeditions here mentioned were made 
against Philip, he endeavours to settle the date of this to 
Euboea by conjecture. But it does not appear from history that 
Philip carried his arms into that island, before his attempt on 
Thermopylae. In the three succeeding Olynthiac orations, there 
is not the least mention of such a thing, though there is a par- 
ticular recital of his expeditions in the third, and though after- 
wards the orator inveighs loudly against his hostile attempts in 
Euboea. I apprehend, therefore, that the expedition hinted at 
in this place was that which the Athenians made about seven 
years before in favour of the Euboeans against Thebes ; when in 
live days they brought an army into Euboea, and in thirty 
obliged the Thebans to come to terms, and evacuate the island, 
(according to ^schines*)— Demosthenes mentions this in other 
places ; particularly about the end of the oration on the state of 
the Chersonesus ; where he quotes part of the speech made by 
Timothcus to encourage the Athenians to this expedition. 

In the above note, I have endeavoured to suggest some reasons 
why the expeditions, here alluded to, could not have been made 
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Haliarlus % and but now, to Thermq)ylaB. Bat al- 
though we should not act with all this vigour, 

against Philip, But it halh been affirmed that, if Ihk were so» it 
would be almost impertinent in our orator to mention them. 
That as facts, tbe^ must be found spiritless, if taken in a general 
sense, and, as arguments, inconclusive. The translator can, 
with sincerity, declare, that irany representation of his lends, 
in the least, to depreciate the value of the great original, he 
readily gives it up as utterly erroneous and indefensible. But 
at the same time, he must observe, that if it be a fault to make 
use of such facts and such arguments, it is a fault which Demos* 
tlienes has frequently committed. Thus he speaks of the vigo- 
rous opposition of his countrymen to the Lacedemonians ; of 
their 'marching against the Corinthians and Megaieans; of 
their expelling the Thebans from Euboea, &c. In the second 
Philippic oration, he tells his countrymen, that the Macedonian 
must regard them as the great and strenuous defenders of Greece ; 
because he must be informed of the spirit which their ancestors 
discovered in ihe days of his predecessor Alexander. If we are 
not to allow the orator to reason, from the conduct of his con- 
temporaries, on former occasions, to the conduct which they 
ought to pursue, or which may be expected from them in their 
contest with Philip, what shall we say of an argument deduced 
from their ancestors in the heroic age of Athens ? The truth 
seems to be, that although the facts supposed to be alluded to 
in this passage, had been passed over by historians, (which I 
cannot admit;) yet, we are not from hence to conclude, that 
they had no weight or importance in the Athenian assembly. 
We are not to judge of the light in which they appeared there, 
from the obscurity into which distance of time and place may 
have now cast them. The reasons of this are obvious. 

* To Haliartus* Tourreii refers this to some action which be 
supposes might have Itappened in Bceotia in the course of the 
Phocian war, and in which the Athenians might have had their 
share of the honour. But from tlie text it should seem that the 
event alluded to must have happened at some considerable dis- 
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(which yet I must regard as our indispensable duty,) 
still the measures I propose will have their use : as 
his fears may make him quiet, when he knows we 
are prepared : (and this he will know, for there are 
too many* among ourselves, who inform him of 
every thing :) or if he should despise our armament^ 
his security may prove fatal to him ; as it will be 
absolutely in our power, at the first favourable junc- 
ture, to make a descent upon his own coasls. 

These, then, are the resolutions I propose, — 
these the provisions it will become you to make. 
And I pronounce it still further necessary to raise 

tance of time, and have descended to the orator by tradition. — 
About forty years before this oration, when Thebes and Sparta 
began to quarrel, Lysander, the Spartan general, threatened the 
Thebans with a very dangerous war, and began with laying siege 
to this city of Haliartus. The Thebans applied for aid to the 
Athenians, which they readily granted, (though the Thebans 
had just before pressed for the utter demolition of their state,) 
and obliged Pausanias to raise the siege, after Lysander had 
been killed. I apprehend that this is the expedition here 
alluded to. It was the more remarkable, as the Athenian power 
was then at the lowest ebb. ** You, Athenians !" (says Demos- 
thenes in his oration on the Crown,) ^* at a time when the 
** Lacedemonians had the absolute command both at sea and 
*' land ; when Attica was quite encompassed with their con^- 
** manders and their garrisons ; when Eubcea, Tanagra, all 
*' Boeotia, Megara, £gina, Cleone, and the other islands were 
" in their possession ; when the state had not one ship, not 
** one wall, — ye marched out to Haliartus "&c. 

* Too many, &c> He glances particularly at Aristodemus 
and Neoptolemus. As to ^schines, he had not been with 
Philip till six years after. Tourreil. 
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some other forces which may harass him with per- 
petual incursions. Talk not of your ten thousands, 
or twenty thousands^ of foreigners ; of those armies 
which * appear so magnificent on paper ; but let 
them be the natural forces of the state : and if you 
choose a single person, if a number, if this particu- 
lar man, or whomever you appoint as general, let 
them be entirely under his guidance and authority. 
I also move you, that subsistence be provided for 
them. But as to the quality, the numbers, the 
maintenance of this body ; how are these points to 

be settled ? 1 now proceed to speak of each of 

them distinctly. 

The body of infantry, therefore, — but here give 

^ Those armies which^ Sec. In the Greek it is IrtoroXifAftttff 

^rafciK. Instead of enumerating the various senses in which 

the commentators interpret this expression, I shall copy an ob- 
servation on it by the Abb^ D'Olivet, whose interpretation T have 

followed : " I have, without any refinement, chosen a plain 

'* expression, which seems to hit the thought of Demosthenes 
'* directly, and to paint strongly the bitter ridicule of the passage. 
" It was usual for the Athenians, upon any emergency, to write 
" to all quarters to demand soldiers. They were answered, that 
" in such a place such a number would be provided : from an- 
" other place, so many more might be expected.^ But in the end 
'* it appeared, that these were by no means so many effective 
" men. There were great abatements to be made from the 
" numbers promised : and we find besides, from this oration, 
" that these foreigners were not paid at all, or ill paid ; so that 
" these grand armies were no where complete, but in the letters 
*' written to demand them on one part, and to promise them on 
" the other. If I am not mistaken, this is what Demosthenes 
*• calb ^vfaiAUi Iwtaro^itiAtilvi, armies which exist onfy in letters.'^ 
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me leave to warn you of an error, which hath often 
proved injurious to you. Think not that your pre- 
parations never can be too magnificent : great and 
terrible in your decrees ; in execution weak and 
contemptible. Let your preparations, let your sup- 
plies at first be moderate ; and add to these, if you 
find them not sufficient.— I say, then, that the whole 
body of infantry should be two thousand : of these, 
that five hundred should be Athenians, of such an 
age as you shall think proper, and with a stated time 
for service ; not long, but such as that others may 
haye their turn of duty. Let the rest be formed of 
foreigners. To those you are to add two hundred 
horse, fifty of them at least Athenians, to serve in 
the same manner as the foot. For these you are 

to provide transports. And now, what further 

preparations ? Ten light galleys. For, as he 

hath a naval power*, we must be provided with 
light vessels, that our troops may have a secure 
convoy. 

But whence are these forces to be subsisted ? 
This I shall explain, when I have first given my 
reasons, why 1 think such numbers sufficient, and 
why I have advised that we should serve in person. 
As to the numbers, Athenians ! my reason is this : 
it is not at present in our power to provide a force 
able to meet him in the open field ; but we must 
harass him by depredations : thus the war must be 

* A$ he hath a naval powet\ In consequence of his engage- 
ments with the Thessaliansi he commanded their ports and 
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carried on at first. We therefore cannot think of 
raising a prodigious army, (for such we have nei- 
ther pay nor provisions,) nor must our forces be ab- 
solutely mean. And I have proposed that citizens 
should join in the service^ and help to man our 
fleet ; because I am informed^ that some time since 
the state maintained a body of auxiliaries at Corinth • 
which Polystratus commanded ^ and Iphicrates^ and 
Chabrias^ and some others; that you yourselves 
served with them ; and that the united efforts of 
these auxiliary and domestic forces gained a consi- 
derable victory over the Lacedemonians. But ever 
since our armies have been formed of foreignei-s 
alone, their victories have been over our allies and 
confederates ; while our enemies have arisen to an 
extravagance of power. And these armies^ with 
scarcely the slightest attention to the service of the 
state, sail off to fight for Artabazus % or any other 

* At Corinth. This was in the same war which he alludes to in 
the beginning of the oration (Sect. 2.) Corinth was appointed 
the place of general rendexvous for the Greeks who confede- 
rated against Sparta. 

^ IVhich Polystratus commanded. Instead of Polystratus, 
which is a name little known in history, Monsieur Tourreil 
proposes to read Callistratus, who, according to Xenophon and~^ 
Diodorus, was colleague to Iphicrates and Chabrias, in the war 
of Corcyra. But, as Mr. Mounteney has observed, Polystratus 
is again mentioned by Demosthenes, together with Iphicrates, 
in the oration on the Immunities ; so that it is probable this is 
the true reading. 

* To fight far Artubazus. He here alludes to an affair which 
had happened some time before, and had occasioned great com- 
motion. The Athenians bad sent Chares at the head of a power- 

8 
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person ; and their general follows them : nor should 
we wonder at it; for he cannot command^ who 
cannot pay his soldiers. What then do I recom- 
mend ? that you should take away all pretences 
both from generals and from soldiers, by a regular 
payment of the army, and by incorporating domes- 
tic forces with the auxiliaries, to be as it were in- 
spectors into the conduct of the commanders. For 
at present our manner of acting is even ridiculous. 
If a man should ask, " Are you at peace, Athenians ?" 
the answer would immediately be, *VBy no means ! 
" we are at war with Philip k Have not we chosen 

ful force to reduce Byzantium, Cos, and Chios, which had re- 
volted from them. But this general, when he had a prospect of 
success in that enterprize, suffered himself to be corrupted by 
Artabazus, a rebellious satrap of Asia, and assisted him against 
an army of seventy thousand men. Chares received a reward 
proportioned to the service ; but thi^ action raised the indig- 
nation of the Athenians, as he had not only deserted the cause 
of the republic, but also incensed the king of Persia. Demos, 
thenes, however, here shifts the blame from Chares to his 
soldiers, who refused to obey him ; (or rather to the people, 
^Vho took no care to provide for their pay.) TouRRElL. 

^ We are at war with Philip. So the orator affects to speak. 
Though I apprehend it does not appear from history that they 
were at that time directly at war with him. They had indeed 
joined with the Phocians, and Philip was at the head of the op- 
posite confederacy. Thus far they were engaged against each 
other, though neither of them as principals in the quarrel. The 
Athenians, mdeed, might have made some attempts to recover 
Amphipolis ; they certainly made some ineffectual preparations 
to relieve Potida^a and Methon^ ; and, after Philip's attempt on 
Tbermopylse, did station some forces upon their frontiers to op- 
pose him, in case he renewed his attack. But still the war was 
not declared in form. JBut of this I shall speak more hereafter. 
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'' the usual generals and officers *, both of horse and 
*' foot ?" And of what use are all these, except the 
single person whom you send to the field ? the rest 
attend your priests in their processions. So that, 
as if you formed so many men of clay, you make 
your officers for show, and not for service. My 
countrymen ! should not all these generals have' 
been chosen from your own body ; all these several 
officers from your own body, that our force might 
be really Athenian ? and yet, for an expedition in 
favour of Lemnos^ the general must be a citizen, 
while troops engaged in defence of our own terri- 
tories are commanded by Menelaus*. I say not 

^ The usual officers* In the text they are mentioned partieu- 
iarly. Ten taxiarchs ((TT^arvyoi or generals,) and phylarchs, and 
i\NO hipparchs. Each of the ten tribes chose a new general every 
year, and each of these [originally, when all went to the fidd] 
had the command for one day in his turn. Philip was very plea- 
sant on this number of commanders. " I never," said he, ** could 
" find but one general (meaning Parmenio,) but the Athenians 
" can get +en every year," Anciently the people, upon extraor. 
dinary occasions, chose si polemarch, to determine, when the 
opinions of the generals were equally divided. The taxiarch 
commanded the infantry, the phylarch the cavalry, of his tribe. 
The whole body of horse was divided into two corps, each 
of which was commanded by a general of horse, or hipparch. 

TOURREIL. 

^ Infavimr of Lemnos, When, in the social war, the rcvolters 
invaded it with a fleet of a hundred sail. Tourreil. 

c By Menelaus. Monsieur Tourreil says, that this Menelaus 
was the brother of Philip, by another marriage. But though 
Phiiip and his brother were not on good terms, yet it is not 
likely that the Athenians would have trusted one so nearly 
allied to their enemy. Olivet. 

VOL. I. C 
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this to detract from his merit; but (o whomsoever 
this command had been intrusted^ surely he should 
have derived it from your voices *. 

Perhaps you are fully ^ sensible of these truths, 
"but would rather hear me upon another pointy — that 
of the supplies; what we are to raise^ and from what 
funds. To this I now proceed. The sum there- 
fore necessary for the maintenance of these forces, 
that the soldiers may be supplied with grain^ is 
somewhat above ninety talents *. To the ten gal- 
leys, forty talents, that each vessel may have a 
monthly allowance of twenty mines. To the two 
thousand foot, the same sum, that each soldier may 
receive ten drachmas a month for corn. To the 
two hundred horse, for a monthly allowance of 
thirty drachmae each, twelve talents. And let it 
not be thought a small convenience, that the soldiers 
are supplied with grain : for I am clearly satisfied 
that if such a provision be made, the war itself will 

* From your voices. The regular method of choosing all 
officers. However, the choice was sometimes left to the com- 
mander in chief. Tourreil. 

^ Perhaps you arefuUy^ Sic. It i» not impossible but that 
the people might have been struck with the freedom and can- 
dour of the orator, and given some marks of their approbation. 

« Ninety taknts. The Attic talent is computed by Tourreil 
cquai to la?/. 10*. ; by Prideaux, to 188/. Ss, ; by Arbuthnot, 
to Xddl* l^s. It contained sixty minae, and each mina, one 
hupdred drachmae. By the computation of the orator, it ap- 
p^a^s that the provisions he recommends to be supplied were 
to last one year. Mounteney. 
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supply them with every thing else, so as to complete 
their appointment, and this without any injury to the 
Greeks or allies: and I myself am ready to sail with 
them, and to answer for the consequence with my 
life, should it prove otherwise. Prom what funds 
the sum which I propose may be supplied, shall now 
be explained. ***** 

[ffere the secretary/ of the assembly reads a scheme 
for raising the supplies, and proposes it to the 
people inform, in the name of the orator.'] 

These are the supplies*, Athenians ! in our power 
to raise. And when you come to give your voices, 

* These are the supplies, &c. Dionysius of Halicamassus 
gives us the rest of this oration as a sixth Philippic, pronounced 
in the archonship of Themistoclcs. But it appears to me, as 
well as to the other interpreters, a natural conclusion of the 
first Philippic ; and therefore I could not prevail upon myself 
to separate them. Tourreil. 

The scholiast is of the same opinion, and flatly accuses Dio- 
nysius of a mistake. Mr. Mounteney has expressed greater 
deference for this critic. He supposes that this Second part 
is not that which Dionysius quotes ; but that there was another 
oration, since lost, which began with the same words ; for he 
observes, that the former part is plainly imperfect of itself, 
and the two parts are joined in all the copies and manuscripts, 
and that naturally and consistently. 

I must confess (with all submission to these authorities,) that 
although T could not presume' to separate them, yet I am not 
quite satisfied that these two parts are one oration. In the first 
place, I cannot think that the first Philippic would end abruptly, 
if this second part was away : for we find in the first part, all 
that the orator proposes to speak to in the beginning ; and it 
concludes (not unlike a speech in parliament) with a motioiif in 

c2 
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determine upon some effectual provision % that you 
may oppose Philip, not by decrees and letters only, 

form, for such and such subsidies to be raided, for the mainte- 
nance of such and such forces. And as to the mauner in which 
the second part begins, supposing it a distinct oration, we can- 
not object to that; as Dionysius quotes an oration beginning 

exactly in the same manner : (see his letter to Amma^us.) It 

might also be observed, that in the beginning of the oration, 
having for some time exhorted the Athenians to change their 
conduct, and act with vigour, Demosthenes says expressly, that 
he intends to speak no more on that subject ; and yet this second 
part is entirely taken up with it : and lastly, there are some 
passages in. the second part, which I suspect do not agree to 
the particubr time when the first oration against Philip Was 
pronounced (and 1 imagine that some editors were sensible of 
this, by their placing the Olynthiac orations before this, which 
is called the first Philippic :) these passages I shall take notice 
of as they occur. 

As to any similitude between the two pai'ts, I apprehend that 
is no more than what runs through all these orations, and may 
be accounted for from the similitude of the subject, without 

joining them. But if this second part be really a distinct 

oration, spoken after the destruction of Olynthus, (for this city 
was taken the year before the archonship of Themis tocles,) 

how comes ijt that this event is not mentioned in it? It had 

just then thrown the Athenians into the greatest consternation ; 
and as it was the orator's business to encourage them, possibly 
he might have kept it out of view on purpose. Though per- 
haps he does hint at it obscurely, and as far as was ^consistent 
with prudence, as I shall observe by and by. 

a Effectual provision. In the Greek it is — » ap IfiXv a^ia-xn 
XttfaTofitrctTt — choose those things which may be agreeable to you. 
I own I do not see how their entering into the resolution they 
liked best, would of consequence enable them to oppose Philip 
eSectiially . Perhaps it might be of disservice, for in other places 
the orator is ever cautioning them against following the bent of 
their inclinations.— ^If we should make a very small altera- 
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but by actions. And, in my opinion, your plan of 
operation, and every thing relating to your arma- 
ment^ will be much more happily adjusted, if the 
situation of the country which is to be the scene of 
action be taken into the account ; and if you re- 
flect, that the winds and seasons have greatly con- 
tributed to tlie rapidity of Philip's conquests ; that 
he watches the blo"^^ing of the Etesians *, and the 
severity of the winter, and forms his sieges when it 
is impossible for us to bring up our forces. It is 
your part then to consider this, and not to carry on 
the war by occasional detachments, (they will ever 
arrive too late,) but by a regular army constantly 
kept up. And for winter-quarters you may com- 
mand Lemnos, and Thassus, and Sciathus, and the 
adjacent islands, in which there are ports and pro- 
visions, and all things necessary for the soldiery in 
abundance. As to the season of the year in which 
we may land our forces with the greatest ease, and 
be in no danger from the winds, either upon the 
coast to which we are bound, or at the entrance of 
those harbours where we may put in for provisions 

tion in the text, and for apiVxjj read a^xiV»» — those things which 
may he stijfficient for your purposes, I apprehend the sense would 
be better and more agreeable to Demosthenes. I have taken 
the liberty to translate after this reading. 

^ Of the Etesians, Winds which blew regularly every year 
at the rising of the dog-star ; when the Greeks were obliged to 
retire from action, on account of the excessive heats; and 
which, as they blew from the north, of consequence opposed 
any attempt of invading M acedon, or sending any forces to 
those parts wliich were the seat of Philip's wars at iirst. 
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— this will be easily discovered. In what manner 
and at what time our forces are to act, their general 
will determine, according to the junctures of affairs. 
What you are to perform, on your part, is contained 
in the decree I have now proposed. And if you 
will be persuaded, Athenians ! first, to raise these 
supplies which I have recommended, then, to pro- 
ceed to your other preparations, your infantry, 
navy, and cavalry ; and lastly, to confine your 
forces, by a law, to that service which is appointed 
to them ; reserving the care and distribution of their 
money to yourselves, and strictly examining into 
the conduct of the general; then, your time will 
be no longer wasted in continual debates upon the 
same subject, and scarcely to any purpose ;- then, 
you will deprive him of the most considerable of 
his revenues. For his arms are now supported, by 
seizing and making prizes of those who pass the 
seas. — But is this all? — No. — You shall also be 
secure from his attempts : not as when some time 
since * he fell on Lemnos and Imbrus, and carried 

* Not as when some time since, &c. If this be really a part 
of the first Philippic, these hostilities must have preceded the 
attempt on Thermopylae : (else the orator could not have dis- 
tinguished them into those which happened some time ago, and 
that conunitted lately,) Now I cannot tell how to reconcile 
such open acts of hostility, with the other parts of Philip's con- 
duct, at that time. There was a peace subsisting between him 
and the Athenians, which he affected to observe ; and so far 
does he appear from making any open and professed attack 
upon them, that, m the taking of Potidaea and Pydna, he would 
not act as principal, but as ally to the Olyntbians ; and, when 
these cities were taken, dbmissed the Athenian garrisons with 
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away your citizens in chains : not as when he sur- 
prised your vessels at Gerastus^ and spoiled them of 
an unspeakable quantity of riches : not as when lately 
he made a descent on the coast of Marathon^ and 
carriedoff our sacred galley*: while you could neither 
oppose these insults, nor detach your forces at such 
junctures as were thought convenient. 

And now^ Athenians ! what is the reason^ {think 
ye,) that the public Festivals *" in honour of Minerva 
and of Bacchus afe always celebrated at the ap- 
pointed time, whether the direction of them falls 
to the lot of men of eminence^ or of persons less 
distinguished: (festivals which cost more treasure 

all imaginable respect and honour; and upon all occasions 
courted and cajoled the Athenians. This th^n is one of those 
passages which I suspect do not agree to the particular time 
when the first Philippic was spoken. But if we suppose that 
this, which I call the second part, is really the oration which 
Dionysius quotes, (and which was spoken to engage the Athe- 
nians to defend the i;»landers*and the cities of the Hellespont 
against the attempts of Philip,) then all the difficulty vanishes* 
The hostilities here mentioned agree very well to a time of open 
war. Now Diodorus Siculus informs us, that it was after 
Olynthus was taken, that the Athenians declared war against 
Philip in form ; and we find that immediately upon this, he 
attacked them and their tributary states with such fury, that 
they were soon glad to sue for peace. 

* Our sacred galley. There were two of these appropriated 
to religious ceremonies, [and all extraordinary emergencies and 
occasions of the state,] the Paralian and the Salaminian. Har- 
pocration understands here the Paralian. Tourreil. 

** Festivals , &c. For the Panathenaea and Dionysia, (as these 
festivals are called in the original,) I refer the reader to Potter, 
and other writers on the antiquities of Greece, 
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than is usually expended upon a .wiiole navy ; aiid 
more numbers and greater preparations^ than any 
one perhaps ever cost :) while your expeditions have 
been all too late, as that to Methone, that to Pe- 
gas8B, that to Potidaea. The reason is this : every 
thing relating to the former is ascertained by law ; 
and every one of you knows long before, who is to 
conduct * the several entertainments in each tribe ; 
what he is to. receive,^ when and from whom, and 
what to perform. Not one of these things i^ left 
uncertain, not one undetermiped. But in affairs of 
war, and warlike preparations, there is no order, no 
certainty, no regulation. So that when any acci- 
dent alarms us, first we appoint our trierarchs ^ ; 
then we allow them the exchange ; then the 
supplies are considered. These points once set- 

« To conduct, &c. In the original it is, who is the choragus 
(that is, the citizen who provided the music, of which each tribe 
had a band), and the gymnasiarch (he who presided over the 
wrestlers, and provided what was necessary for that entertain- 
ment). 

*> We appoint, our trierarchs. The rich citizens who wer# 
obliged not only to command, but to equip a vessel of war, at 
their own expence (either severally or jointly) for the service o t 
the public As this was an ofHce of great expence, it was 
allowed to any one who was nominated, to point out some 
citizen richer than himself, and to desire he might be substi- 
tuted in his place, provided he was willing to exchange fortunes 
with that citizen, and then to take upon him the office of 
trierarch. This is what Demosthenes calls allowing the ex- 
ch^inge [y/liich in its nature must have occasioned confusion and 
delay]. 

For a fuller account of these trierarchs, &c. I refer the reader 
to Potter's Archae. 
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tied, we resolve to man our fleet with strangers * and 
foreigners ; then find it necessary to supply their 
place ourselves. In the midst of these delays, what 
we are sailing to defend, the enemy is already 
roaster of : for the time of action, we spend in pre- 
paring : and the junctures of affairs will not wait 
our slow and irresolute measures. Tliese forces 
too, which we think may be depended on, until the 
new levies are raised, when put to the proof, plainly 
discover their insufficiency. By these means, hath 
he arrived to such a pitch of insolence as to send a 
letter to the Euboeans'', conceived in such terms as 
these, 

[* * * The Letter is read.^ 

What hath now been read, is for the most part 
true, Athenians ! too true ! but perhaps not very 

a We resolve to man our fleet toith strangers, &c. M^touoi, 
which I translate strangers, were those foreigners who were per- 
mitted to sojourn at Athens, on certain conditions. 

This whole passage is an exact description of the proceedings 
of the Athenians in defence of Olynthus, and of the event. I 
had it in view, when I observed that possibly we might find 
some obscure allusions to that affair, 

^ A letter to the Euhceans, &c. This letter has not descended 
to us. It is probable from the context, that he expressed in it 
a contempt for the Athenian power, and insisted how little de- 
pendence the Euboeans could have on that state. And if this be 
so, it confirms an observation, which I made before (see a note 
on page 5.) viz. that the Athenians had as yet given Philip no 

remarkable opposition in Euboea. The letter must have been 

written when Philip began to raise commotions in that island, in 
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agreeable in the recital. But if, by suppressing 
things ungrateful to the ear, the things ihentselves 
could be prevented, then the sole concern of a public 
speaker should be to please. If, on the contrary, 
these unseasonably pleasing speeches be really in^ 
jurious, it is shameful, Athenians ! to deceive your- 
selves, and by deferring the consideration of every 
thing disagreeable, never once to move until it be 
too late ; and not to apprehend that they who con- 
duct a war with prudence, are not to follow, but to 
direct events ; to direct them with the same abso« 
lute authority with which a general leads on his 
forces: that the course of affairs may be deter- 
mined by them, and not determine their measures. 
But you, Athenians ! although possessed of the 
greatest power* of all kinds, ships, infantry, cavalry, 
and treasure ; yet, to this day, have never employed 
any of them seasonably, but are ever last in the 
field. Just as barbarians ^ engage at boxing, so you 

order to make himself master of it. I am imluced to thiak, 
both from history and Demosthenes, that he did not make any 
attempts of this kind so early as the first Philippic, and there- 
fore that this is no part of that oration. 

" Possessed of the greatest power, &c. They could then com? 
mand three hundred ships of war» and those capable of engage- 
ing a navy of double that number ; they had twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand eight hundred horse: and their re- 
venue amounted to above twelve hundred talents. Tour, and 
Mount. 

^ As barbarians^ &c. The learned reader will find a beautiful 
passage in Aulus Gellius, (I. 3. c.27«) where, on the contrary, a 
man of true prudence who engages in the business and dangers 
of the world, is com)>ared to a skilful boxer, who is ever atten- 
tive to defend himself and annoy bis adversary. Tourreil. 
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make war with Philip : for when one of these re- 
ceives a blow, that blow engages him : if struck in 
another part, to that part his hands are shifted : but 
to ward oflF the blow, or to watch his antagonist — 
for this, he hath neither skill nor spirit Even so, 
if you hear that Philip is in the Chersonesus, you 
resolve to send forces thither ; if in Thermopylae, 
thither ; if in any other place, you hurry up and 
down, you follow his standard. But no useful 
scheme for carrying on the war, no wise provisions *, 
are ever thought of, until you hear of some enter- 
prize in execution, or already crowned with success. 
This might formerly have been pardonable, but now 
is the very critical moment, when it can by no means 
be admitted. 

It seems to me, Athenians! that some divinity, 
who, from a regard to Athens, looks down upon 
our conduct with indignation, hath inspired Philip 
with this restless ambition. For were he to sit 
down in the quiet enjoyment of his conquests and 
acquisitions, without proceeding to any new at- 
tempts, there are men among you, who, I think, 
would be unmoved at those transactions \ which 
have branded our state with the odious marks of 

" No wise provisions, &c. I have followed the reading which 
Mr. Mounteney adopts, Utfi ru» vfayiAcirtfv, &c. instead of 

^ At those transactions, &c. The taking of Pydna, and 
Potidaea, and Amphipoiis, may warrant what the orator here 
says. Yet 1 should choose to apply it to their suffering Olynthus 
by their «niscond act to fall under the power of Philip. 
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infamy, cowardice, and all that is base. But as he 
still pursues his conquests, as he is still extending 
his ambitious views, possibly, he may at last call 
you forth, unless you have renounced the name of 
\ Athenians. To me it is astonishing, that none of 
you look back to the beginning* of. this var, and 
j considers that we engaged in it to chastise the in- 
I solence of Philip ; but that now it is become a 
defensive war, to secure us from his attempts. And 
that he will ever be repeating these attempts is 
manifest, unless some power rises^ to oppose him. 
But if we wait in expectation of this, if we send 
out armaments composed of empty galleys, and 
those hopes with which some speaker may have 
flattered you ; can you then think your interests well 
secured ? shall we not embark ? shall we not sail, 
with at least a part of our domestic force, now, 
since we have not hitherto ? But where shall we 



■ Look back to the beginning, &c. I shall trouble the reader 
but with one argument more, in favour of my suspicion, that 
this is no part of the first Philippic. The passage I now quote, 
I cannot think, is applicable to the transactions of the Athe- 
nians and Philip, before his attempt on Thermopylae : when 
(from the time of Argaeus's death) they acted against each other 
only indirectly ; and instead of punishing Philip, the Athenians 
could not even prevail upon themselves to defend those domi- 
nions which they claimed as their own.— But it is a very exact 
description of what happened after their declaration of war 
against Philip, which succeeded the taking of Olynthus : for 
this declaration was made from a sense of the danger of Philip's 
growing power, a resentment of his infractions, and a resolution 
to reduce him : and yet they were quickly obliged to defend 
themselves against further attempts. 
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make our descent ? Let us -but engage in the 

enterprize, and the war itself, Athenians ! will shew 
as where he is weakest. But if we sit at home, 
listening to the mutual invectives and accusations 
of our orators ; we cannot expect, no, not the least 
success, in any one particular. Wherever a part of 
our city is detached, although the whole be not 
present, the favour of the gods and the kindness of 
fortune attend to fight upon our side ; but when we 
send out a general, and an insignificant decree, and 
the hopes of our speakers, misfortune and disappoint- 
ment must ensue. Such expeditions are to our ene- 
mies a sport, but strike our allies with deadly appre- 
hensions. For it is not, it is not possible for any 
one* man to perform every thing you desire. He 
may promise, and harangue, and accuse this or that 
person : but to such proceedings we owe the ruin of 
our affairs. For when a general, who commanded 
a wretched collection of unpaid foreigners, hath 
been defeated ; when there are persons here, who, 
in arraigning his conduct, dare to advance false- 
hoods, and when you lightly engage in any deter- 
mination, just from their suggestions ; what must 
be the consequence ? How then shall these abuses 

be removed ? By offering yourselves, Athenians! 

to execute the commands of your general, to be 
witnesses of his conduct in the field, and his judges 
at your return : so as not only to hear how your 
affairs are transacted, but to inspect them. But 
now, so shamefully are we degenerated, that each 
of our commanders is twice or thrice called before 
you, to answer for his life, though not one of them 
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dared to hazard that life, by once engaging his 
enemy. No ; they choose the death of robbers and 
pilferers, rather than to fall as becomes them. 
Such malefactors should die by the sentence of the 
law. Generals should meet their fate bravely in the 
field. 

Then, as to your own conduct — Some wander 
about, crying, Philip hath joined with the Lacede- 
monians, and they are concerting the destruction of 
Thebes, and the dissolution * of some free states. 
Others assure us he hath sent an embassy to the 
King ** : others, that he is fortifying places in 
Illyria ^ Thus we all go about framing our several 
tales. I do believe indeed, Athenians ! he is in- 
toxicated with his greatness, and does entertain his 
imagination with many such visionary prospects, as 
he sees no power rising to oppose him, and is elated 
with his success. But I cannot be persuaded that 
he hath so taken his measures, that the weakest 
among us know what he is next to do ; (for it is the 
weakest among us who spread these rumours.) — Let 
us disregard them : let us be persuaded of this ; that 

* The dissolution^ &c. Wherever the Lacedemonians had 
power, they were always for establishing oligarchies, as has 
been observed in the preface (o these orations. 

** To the King. So the king of Persia was called. The in- 
tent of this embassy was supposed to be to make such demands 
as must produce a war with the Persian, which Isocrates had 
exhorted him to very early. 

^He is fortifying places in Illyria,, Possibly these rumours were 
spread by Philip's friends, to persuade the Athenians that his 
views acnd Schemes were removed to a great distance from Athens. 
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he is our enemy^ that he hath spoiled us of our do- 
minions, that we have long been subject to his in- 
solence, that whatever we expected to be done for 
^ us by others^ hath proved against us, that all the 
1 resource left is in ourselves, that if we are not in- 
clined to carry our arms abroad, we may be forced 
to engage here— let us be persuaded of this, and 
then we shall come to a proper determination, 
then shall we be freed from those idle tales. For 
we are not to be solicitous to know what particular 
events will happen ; we need but be convinced no- 
thing good can happen, unless you grant the due 
attention to affairs, and be ready to act as becomes 
Athenians. 

I, on my part, have never upon any occasion 
chosen to court your favour, by speaking any thing 
but what I was convinced would serve you. And on 
this occasion I have freely declared my sentiments, 
without art, and without reserve. It would have 
pleased me indeed, that as it is for your advantage 
to have your true interest laid before you, so I might 
be assured that he who layeth it before you, would 
share the advantage : for then I had spoken with 
greater alacrity. However, uncertain as is the conse- 
quence with respect to me, I yet determined to speak, 
because I was convinced that these measures, if pur- 
sued, must have their use. And, of all those opinions 
which are offered to your acceptance, may that be 
chosen which will best advance the general weal ! 

END OF THE FIRST PHILIPPIC. 
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The former oration doth not appear to 
have had any considerable effect. Philip had his 
creatures in the Athenian assembly^ who pro- 
bably recommended less vi<^orous measures^ and 
were but too favourably heard. In the mean 
time, this prince pursued his ambitious desig^ns. 
When he found himself shut out of Greece, he 
turned his arms to such remote parts as he might 
reduce without alarming the states of Greece ; 
and at the same time he revenged himself upon 
the Athenians, by making himself master of some 
places which they laid claim to. At length his 
success emboldened him to declare those inten- 
tions which he had long entertained secretly 
against the Olynthians. 

Olynthus (a city of Thrace, possessed by 
Greeks originally from Cbalcis, — a town of Euboea, 
and colony of Athens) commanded a large tract 
called the Chalcidian region, in which there were 
thirty Sfcjgro cities. It had arisen hy degrees to such 
a pitch of grandeur, as to have frequent and re- 
markable conquests both with Athens and liacede- 
mon. Nor did the Olynthians. shew great regard 

d3 
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to the friendship of Philip when he first came to 
the throne, and was taking all measures to secure 
the possession of it : for they did not scruple to 
receive two of his brothers by another marriage, 
who had fled to avoid the effects of his jealousy ; 
and endeavoured to conclude an alliance with 
Athens against him, which he, by secret practices, 
found means to defeat. But as he was yet scarcely 
secure upon his throne, instead of expressing his 
resentment, he courted, or rather purchased, the 
alliance of the Olynthians, by the cession of 
Anthemus, a city which the kings of Macedon had 
long disputed with them ; and afterwards by that 
of Pydna and Potidaea, which their joint forces 
had besieged and taken from the Athenians. But 
the Olynthians could not be influenced by gratitude 
towards such a benefactor. The rapid progress of 
his arms, and his glaring acts of perfidy, alarmed 
them exceedingly. He had already made some 
inroads on their territories, and now began to act 
against them with less reserve. They therefore 
dispatched ambassadors to Athens, to propose an 
alliance, and request assistance against a power 
which they were equally concerned to oppose. 

Philip affected the highest resentment at this 
step, alleged their mutual engagements to ad- 
here to each other in war and peace, inveighed 
against their harbouring his brothers, whom he 
called the conspirators; and under pretence of 
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punishing their infractions^ pursued his hostilities 
with double vigour^ made himself master of some 
of their cities, and threatened the capital with a 
siege. 

In the mean time the Olyntbians pressed the 
Athenians for immediate succours. Their am* 
bassadors opened their commission in an assembly 
of the people, who had the right either to agree to, 
or to reject their demand. As the importance of 
the occasion increased the number of speakers, the 
elder orators had debated the affair before Demos- 
thenes arose. In the following oration, therefore, 
he speaks as to a people already informed, urges 
the necessity of joining with the Olynthians, and 
confirms his opinion by powerful arguments ; lays 
open the designs and practices of Philip, and 
labours to remove their dreadful apprehensions of 
his power. He concludes with recommending to 
them to reform abuses, to restore ancient discipline^ 
and to put an end to all domestic dissensions. 



THE 

FIRST OLYNTHIAC ORATION*. 



Callimacho, Archon — A. R.Pbilip. 12.— Olympiad* 107. An. 4. 

In many instances^ (Athenians!) have the gods, in 
my opinion, manifestly declared their favour to this 
state : nor is it least observable in this present junc- 
ture. For that an enemy should arise against 
Philip, on the very confines of his kingdom, of no 
inconsiderable power, and, what is of most import- 
ance, so determined upon the war, that they con- 
sider any accommodation with him, first as insidi- 
ous, next, as the downfall of their country : this 
seems no less than the gracious iuterposition of 
heaven itself. It must, therefore, be our care, 
(Athenians!) that we ourselves may not frustrate 
this goodness. For it must reflect disgrace, nay 
the foulest infamy, upon us, if we appear to have 
thrown away not those states and territories only 
which we once commanded, but those allknces 
and favourable incidents which fortune hath pro- 
vided for us. 

* I have disposed the Qlynthiac orations in the order pointed 
out by Dionysius of Hidicarnassus. And it plainly appears that 
this should precede the others ; for in this^ Demosthenes solicits 
the immediate conclusion of an alliance with Olynthus ; in the 
others, he supposes the alliance already concluded, and insists 
only on the necessity of effectually fulfilling their esigagements. 
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To begin on this occasion with a display of 
Philip's power, or to press you to exert your vigour 
by motives drawn from hence, is, in my opinion, 
quite improper. And why ? Because whatever 
may be offered on such a subject, sets him in an 
honourable view, but seems to me as a reproach to 
our conduct. For the higher his exploits have 
arisen above his former estimation, the more must 
the world admire him ; while your disgrace hath 
been the greater, the more your conduct hath 
proved unworthy of your state. These things there- 
fore I shall pass over. He, indeed, who examines 
justly, must iind the source of his greatness here, 
not in himself. But the services he hath here re- 
ceived, from those whose public administration 
hath been devoted to his interest; those services 
which you must punish, I do not think it season- 
able to display. There are other points of more 
moment for you all to hear, and which must excite 
the greatest abhorrence of him, in every reasonable 
mind. — These I shall lay before you. 

And now, should I call him perjured and per- 
fidious, and not point out the instances of this his 
guilt, it might be deemed the mere virulence of 
malice, and with justice. Nor will it engage too 
much of your attention to hear him fully and clearly 
convicted, from a full and clear detail of all his ac- 
tions. And this I think useful upon two accounts : 
first, that he may appear, as he really is, treache- 
rous and false ; and then, that they who are struck 
with terror, as if Philip was something more than 
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human^ may see that he has exhausted ali those ar- 
tifices to which he owes his present elevation, and 
that his affairs are now ready to decline. Fori 
myself (Athenians !) should think Philip really to 
be dreaded and admired, if I saw him raised by 
honourable means. But I find, upon reflection, 
that at the time when Certain persons drove out the 
Olynthians from this assembly, when desirous of 
conferring with you, he began with abusing our 
simplicity by his promise of surrendering Amphi- 
polis, and executing the secret article* of his treaty, 
then so much spoken of : that, after this, he courted 
the friendship of the Olynthians by seizing Potidaea, 
where we were rightful sovereigns, despoiling us 
bis former allies, and giving them possession ; that, 
but just now, he gained tiie Thessalians, by pro- 
mising to give up Magnesia **; and for their ease, 
to take the whole conduct of the Phocian war upon 
himself. I« a word, there are no people who ever 

* The secret article, &c. When Philip had declared Amphi- 
polls a free city, the Athenians, who were desirous of recover- 
ing it, sent ambassadors to Philip to solicit his assistance for 
that purpose; and on this condition promised to make him 
master of Pydna. But lest the people of Pydna, who were 
averse to Philip's goverment, should take the alarm, the whole 
negotiation was transacted secretly in the senate, without being 
referred, as usual, to the assembly of the people**— This account 
UJpian and Suidas cite from Theopompus, 

^ Magnesia. He had made himself master of this city when 
he marched into Thessaly against the Tyrants. The Thessalians 
remonstrated against this proceeding, but suffered themselves 
to be amused by his assurances that he would give it up ; while 
he ^ally determined to keep possession of it Toubreil. 
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made the least use of him, but have suffered by his 
subtlety ; his present greatness being wholly owing 
to his deceiving those who were unacquainted with 
him^ and making them the instruments of his sue* 
cess. As these states therefore raised him^ while 
each imagined he was promoting some interest of 
theirs ; these states must also reduce him to his for- 
mer meanness^ as it now appears that his own pri-* 
vate interest was the end of all his actions. 

Thus then, Athenians ! is Philip circumstanced. 
If not^ let the man stand forth who can prpve to me, 
I should have said to this assembly, that I have as- 
serted these things falsely ; or that they whom he 
hath deceived in former instances, will confide in 
him for the future ; or that the Thessalians, who 
have been so basely, so undeservedly enslaved*, 
would not gladly embrace their freedom. — If there 
be any one among you who acknowledges all this^ 
yet thinks that Philip will support his power, as he 
hath secured places of strength, convenient ports, 
and other like advantages; he is deceived. For 
when forces ^ join in harmony and aflfection, and 

* Enslaved. When Philip had dispossessed the tyrants of 
Thessaly, he began to set himself up in their place ; but not by 
epen force. He was so complete a master of dissimulation, ap- 
peared so gentle, so affable, so humane, so amiable, even to 
the conquered, that the Thessalians gave themselves up to him 
with an entire confidence ; which he knew how to take the ad- 
vantage of. TOURREIL. 

^ For when forces, &c. I need not take notice to the learned - 
reader, how highly this passage is ornamented in the original, by 
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one common interest unites the confederating powers, 
then they share the toils with alacrity, they endure 
the distresses they persevere. But when extrava- 
gant ambition^ and lawless power, ^ (as in his case^) 
have aggrandized a single person ; the first pre- 
tence, the slightest accident^ overthrows liim, and 
all his greatness is dashed at once to the ground. 
For it is not, no, Athenians! it is not possible to 
found a lasting power upon injustice, perjury, and 
treachery. These may perhaps succeed for once, 
and borrow for a while from hope, a gay and 
nourishing appearance. But time betmys their 
weakness, and they fall into ruin of themselves. 
For as in structures of every kind, the lower parts 
should have the greatest firmness, so the grounds 
and principles of actions should be just and true. 
But these advantages are not found in the actions 
of Philip. 

I say then, that you should dispatch succours to 
the Olynthians: (and the more honourably and 
expeditiously this is proposed to be done, the more 

the beauty of the metaphors, the grandeur of Hie composition, 
and the fineness of the sentiment. The word uMx^irurt, by which 
he expresses the downfall of Philip, I apprehend, is not to be 
rendered into our, or perhaps any other language. It gives us the 
idea of a generous steed, tossing its mane, impatient of the bit, 
and casting his rrder to the ground ; which at once expresses the 
subjection of the states conquered by Philip, their impatience 
of his government, their bold effort to regain their liberty, and 
the downfall of their master. The chauge of tenses (a^ixatr*^! 
xxl ^eXvcrsv) adds greatly to the force and beauty : it seems as if 
the destruction of Philip was too quick for words. 
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agreeably to my sentiments) and send an embassy 
to the Thessalians, to inform some, and to enliven 
that spirit already raised in others : (for it hath 
actually been resolved to demand the restitution of 
Pag'asas *, and to assert their claim to Magnesia). 
And let it be your care, Athenians ! that our am- 
bassadors may not depend only upon v^ords^ but 
give them some action to display, by taking the 
field in a manner worthy of the state, and engaging 
in the war with vigour. For words, if not accom- 
panied by actions, must ^ver appear vain and con- 
temptible, and particularly when they come from us, 
whose prompt abilities, and well-known eminence 
in speaking, make us to be always heard with the 
greater suspicion. 

Would you indeed regain attention and confi- 
dence, your measures must be greatly changed, your 
conduct totally reformed ; your fortunes, your per- 
sons, must appear devoted to the common cause ; 
. your utmost efforts must be exerted. If you will 
act thus, as your honour and your interest require ; 
then, Athenians! you will not only discover the 
weakness and insincerity of the confederates of Phi- 
lip, but the ruinous condition of his own kingdom 
will also be laid open. The power and sovereignty 
of Macedon may have some weight indeed, when 
joined with others. Thus, when you marched 
against the Olynthians under the conduct of Timo- 

' Pagaste. A city of Theesaly, which he had made himself 
master of five years before. Tourreil. 
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theus, it proved an useful ally ; when united with 
the Olynthians against Potidsea^ it added something 
to their force ; just now, when the Thessalians were 
in the midst of disorder, sedition, and confusion, it 
aided them against the family of their tyrants : 
(and in every case, any, even a small accession of 
strength, is, in my opinion, of considerable effect). 
But of itself, unsupported, it is infirm, it is totally 
distempered ; for by all those glaring exploits which 
have given him this apparent greatness, his wars, 
his expeditions, he hath rendered it yet weaker than 
it was naturally. For you are not to imagine that 
the inclinations of his subjects are the same with 
those of Philip. He thirsts for glory ; this is his 
object, this he eagerly pursues, through toils and 
dangers of every kind, despising safety and life, 
when compared with the honour of achieving such 
actions as no other prince of Macedon could ever 
boast of. But his subjects have no part in this am- 
bition. Harassed by those various excursions he is 
ever making, they groan under perpetual calamity ; 
torn from their business and their families, and 
without opportunity to dispose of that pittance 
which their toils have earned ; as all commerce is 
shut out from the coasts of Macedon by the war. 

Hence one may perceive how his subjects in 
general are affected to Philip. But then his aux- 
iliaries, and the soldiers of his phalanx \ have the 



« T%e soldiers of his phalanx. In the original, m^iratfoi, fellow- 
soldiers, A term invented for the encouragement of this body^ 
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character of wonderful forces, trafned completely to 
war. And yet I can affirm, upon the credit of a 
person from that country, incapable of falsehood, 
that they have no such superiority. For, as he 
assures me, if any man of experience in military 
affairs should be found among* them, he dismisses 
all such, from an ambition of having every great 
action ascribed wholly to himself ; (for besides his 
other passions, the man hath this ambition in the 
highest degree). And if any person, from a sense 
of decency, or other virtuous principle, betrays a 
dislike of his daily intemperance, and riotings, and 
obscenities % he loses all favour and regard; so that 
none are left about him but wretches, who subsist 
on rapine and flattery, and who, when heated vnth 
wine, do not scruple to descend to such instances of 
revelry, as it would shock you to repeat. Nor can 
the truth of this be doubted ; for they whom we 
all conspired to drive from hence, as infomous and 

and to reconcile them to all the severities of their duty.x Such 
kind of familiarities cost but little, and are often of consider* 
able service to a prince. Toui^RSlL. 

^ Obscenities, In the original, ;^ofi^ax((7fi^^. Certain lascivious 
dances, so called from the name of a satyr, said to have invented 
them. Theophrastus mentions it as a part of the character of a 
man utteriy abandoned, that when inflamed by wine he is even 
capable of dancing the Chordae. Toukreil, / 

I|i ^\s description of the dissolute manners of Philip and his 
court, one would imagine that the orator had aggravated a little ; 
yet we have the whole description still more heightened in his- 
tory. The learned reader will find it in Athenaeus, Book 6. 

TOURBEIL. 
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abandoned^ Callias the public servant % and others 
of the same stamp ; buffoons, composers of lewd 
songs, in which they ridicule their companions; 
these are the persons whom he entertains and ca» 
resses. And these things, Athenians ! trifling as 
they may appear to some, are to men of just discern* 
ment great indications of the weakness both of his 
mind and fortune. At present, his successes cast a 
«hade over them ; for prosperity hath great power 
to veil such baseness from observation. But let his 
arms meet with the least disgrace, and all his ac- 
tions will be exposed. This is a truth, of which 
lie himself, Athenians! will, in my opinion, soon 
convince you, if the gods favour us, and you exert 
your vigour. For as in our bodies, while a man is 
in health, he feels no effect of any inward weak- 
ness ; but when disease attacks him, every thing 
becomes sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, or in 
whatever other part his frame may be disordered ; 
so in states and monarchies, while they carry on a 
war abroad, their defects escape the general eye ; 
but when once it approaches their own territory, 
then they are all detected. 

If there be any one among you, who, from Phi- 
lip's good fortune, concludes that he must prove a 
formidable enemy ; such reasoning is not unworthy 

3 The public servant. One of those public slaves^ who at- 
tended the Atheniaa generab in the field. They chose slaveip 
for this business, that, if there was occasion for their evidence 
on any public enquiry into the conduct of the war, they might 
be put to the torture, from which free citizens were exempted. 

ULFI4N. 
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a man of prudence. Fortune hath great influence, 
nay, the whole influence, in all human affairs : but 
then, were I to choose, I should prefer the fortune 
of Athens, (if you yourselves will assert your own 
cause with the least degree of vigour,) to this man's 
fortune. For we have many better reasons to de- 
pend upon the favour of heaven than this man. 
But our present state is, in my opinion, a state of 
total mactivity ; and he who will not exert his own 
strength, cannot apply for aid, either to his friends 
or to the gods. It is not then surprising, that he, 
who is himself ever amidst the dangers and labours 
of the field; who is every where ; whom no oppor- 
tunity escapes ; to whom no season is unfavourable; 
should be superior to you, who are wholly engaged 
in contriving delays, and framing decrees, and in- 
t]uirhig after news. I am not surprised at this, for 
the contrary must have been surprising : if we, who 
never act, in liny single instance, as becomes a state 
engaged in war, should conquer him, who, in every 
instance, acts with an inde&tigable vigilance. This 
indeed surprises me ; that you, who * fought the 
cause of Greece against Lacedemon, and generously 
declined all the many favorable opportunities of 
aggrandizing yourselves ; who, to secure their pro- 
perty to others, parted with your own by your con*, 
tributions, and bravely exposed yourselves in battl^ 
— should now decline the service of the field, and 
delay the necessary supplies, when called to the 
defence of your own rights: that you, in whom 

* See note on Philip I, page 2. 
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Greece in general, and each {mrticular state, hath 
often found protection, should sit down quiet spec- 
tators of your own private wrongs : This, I say, 
surprises me : and one tiling more ; that not a maiv 
among you can reflect how long a time we have 
been at war with Philip, and in what measures this 
time hath all been wasted. You are not to be in- 
formed, that, in delaying, in hoping that others^ 
would assert our cause, in accusing each other, in 
impeaching, then again entertaining hopes in such' 
measures as are now pursued, that time hath been 
entirely wasted. And are you so devoid of appre- 
hension, as to imagine, when our state hath been re- 
duced from greatness to wretchedness, that the very 
same conduct will raise us from wretchedness to 
greatness? No! this is not reasonable, it is not 
natural; for it is much easier to defend, than to 
acquire dominions. But now, the war h^th left us 
nothing to defend : we must acquire. And to this 
work you yourselves alone are equal. 

This, then, is my opinion. You: should raise 
supplies : you should take the field #with alacrity. 
Prosecutions should be all suspended until you have 
recovered your affairs ; let each man's sentence be 
determined by his actions : iionour those who have 
deserved applause; let the iniquitous meet their* 
punishment : Let there be no pretences, no de- 
ficiencies on your part ; for you cannot bring the 
actions of others to a severe scrutiny, unless you 
have first been careful of your own duty. What 
indeed can be the reason, think ye, that every man 

YOU I. E 
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whom ye have sent out at the head of an army^ hath 
deserted your service^ and sought out some private 
expedition, (if we must speak ingenuously of these 
our generals also ?) The reason is this : When engaged 
in the service of the state, the prize for which they 
ight is yours. Thus^ should Amphipdis be. now 
taken, you instantly possess yourselves of it: the 
commanders have all the danger, the rewards they 
do Qot share. But in their private enterprizes the 
ifiingers are less ; the acquisitions are all shared by 
the generals and soldiers; as were Lampsa^us, 
Sfgseum \ and those vessels which they plundered. 
Thus are they all determined by their private in- 
terest. And when you turn your eyes to the wretch* 
ed state of your affairs, you bring your generals to 
a trial ; you grant them leave to speak ; you hear 
the necessities they plead ; and then acquit them. 
Nothing then remains for us, but to be distracted 
with endless contests and divisions, (some urging 
these, some those measures,) and to feel the public 
calamity. For in former times, Athenians, you di- 
vided into classy ^ to raise supplies. Now, the 

* Lampsacus, Sigaum^ &c. Chares received these two cities 
of Asia Miuor, from the Satrap Artabazus, in return for his ser- 
irice» (see note on Ph. I. p. 7.) This general, instead of employ- 
ing the fleet he bad been entrusted with, for the recovery of 
JVpiphipolis, according to his instructions, joined with some 
pirates, and committed considerable outrages in the iEgean Sea. 
He was accused of this at his return, but escaped, by flying 
from public justice, until his faction grew powerful enough to 
reinstate him in his former command. Tourreil* 

^ Chnes, ice. [ivfUM^fm.} Each of the ten tribes elected 
mt knndred and tweniy of tile richer citixent , out of their own 
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business oi these classes is to govern ; each hath 
an orator at its head» and a general, ^ho is his 
creature; the THREe hukdred are assistants to 
these, and the rest of you divide, some to this, some 
to that party* Yoa mwt leave the power of speak- 
ing, of advifliiig, and of acting, open to ^very 
cHisen. But if you suflEer some penons to issue 
out their mandates, as with a royal * authority ; if 
one set of men be forced to lit out ships, to raise 
supplies, lo take up arms ; while others are only to 
make decrees against tbeid» without any chai^ any 
employment besides ; it is not poteiUe that any 
Aing can be elected seasoi»bly and successfully : 

|M>dy, wlMwereoUiged to pcrfom the public dhtfties, aadlorat<e 
supplies for the exigencies of the state, out of their private for- 
tnoes. The twelve hundred persons, thus chosen, were divided 
into two parts, and each of tiiese into ten classes, called ffvyt^%m. 
These were again subdivided into two parts, according to the 
estates of those who composed them* And thus, out of the ten 
first classes, were appointed the thrbb hundrbd, that is, 
such a number of the wealthy citizens, who were on all occa- 
sions to supply the commonwealth with money ; and with the 
rest of the twelte kindred to perform aH extraordinary duties 
in their turns. It seems, however, that in the time of Demos* 
thenes these classes sought pretences to avoid their duty, and 
contended for the power of throwing the whole weight of public 
business oiyeach other. 

' A$ with rojfat, &c. Eubulus, Aristophon,. Hyperidet^ 
and Lycurgus, governed every thing with an absolute power, in 
the assemblies; tlie conduct of military fiffairs was entirely 
engrossed by Diopithes, Menestheus, Leosthenes, and Chares* 
Thus the administration of affairs was shared among a few 
men as it were by lot ; so that the popular government dege- 
nerated into an oligarchy. See Plutar. in Phocion. 
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for the injured party ever will desert you ; and then 
your sole resource will be to make them feel your 
resentment instead of your enemies. ^ 

To sum up all, my sentiments are these : — That 
every man should contribute in proportion to his 
fortune; that all should take the field in their 
turns, until all have served ; that whoever appears 
in this place, should be allowed to speak ; and that 
when you give your voices, your true interest only 
should determine you, not the authwity of this or 
the other speaker. Pursue this course, and then 
your applause will not be lavished on some orator, 
the moment he concludes ; you yourselves will 
share it hereafter, when you find how greatly you 
have advanced the interests of your state. 



END OP THE FIRST OLYNTHIAC. 
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SECOND OLYNTfflAC ORATION. 



PROMOUMCIO 



IN THE SAME YEAR. 



INTRODUCTION, 



To remove the impression made on the minds 
of the Athenians by the preceding oration^ De- 
mades and other popular leaders in the interest of 
Philip rose up^ and opposed the propositions of 
Demosthenes with all their eloquence. Their 
opposition^ however^ proved inetfectual; for the 
assembly decreed, that relief should be sent to the 
Olynthians; and thirty galleys and two thousand 
forces were accordingly dispatched under the com* 
mand of Chares. But these succours, consisting 
entirely of mercenaries, and commanded by a 
general of no great reputation, could not be of 
considerable service ; and were besides suspected, 
and scarcely less dreaded by the Olynthians than 
the Macedonians themselves. In the mean time 
the progress of Philip's arms could meet with little 
interruption. He reduced several places in the 
region of Chalcis, razed the fortress of Zeira ; iand 
having twice defeated the Olynthians in the field, 
at last shut them up in their city. In this emer- 
gency, they again applied to the Athenians, and 
pressed for fresh and effectual Buccours. ' In the 
following oration, Demosthenes endeavours to sup- 
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port this petition; and to prove, that both the 
honour and the interest of the Athenians demanded 
their immediate compliance. As the expence of 
the armament was the great point of difficulty, he 
recommends the abrogation of such laws as pre- 
vented the proper settlement of the funds necessary 
for carrying on a war of such importance. — The 
nature of these laws will come immediately to be 
explained. 

It appears, from the beginning of this oration, 
that other speakers had arisen before Demosthenes^ 
and inveighed loudly against Philip. Full of the 
national prejudices, or disposed to flatter the Athe- 
nians in their notions of the dignity and importance 
of their state, they breathed nothing but indigna- 
tion against the enemy, and possibly with some 
contempt of his present enterprises, proposed to 
the Athenians to correct his arrog*ance, by an 
invasion of his own kingdom. Demosthenes, on 
the contrary, insists on the necessity of self-defence ; 
endeavours to rouse his hearers from their security, 
by the terror of impending danger ; and affects to 
consider the defence of Olynthus as the last and 
only means of preserving the very being of Athens. 
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Callimacho, Archon — ^A. R. Philip. 12, — Olympiad. 107. An. 4. 

I AM by no means affected in the same manner^ 
Athenians ! when I review the state of our affairs^ 
and when I attend to those speakers, who have now 
declared their sentiments. They insist^ that we 
should punish Philip : but our affairs^ situated as 
they now appear, warn us to guard against the 
dangers with which we ourselves are threatened. 
Thus far^ therefore, I must difi*er from these speak- 
ers^ that I apprehend they have not proposed the 
proper object for your attention. There was a time 
indeed, I know it well^ when the state could have 
possessed her own dominions in security^ and sent 
out her armies to inflict chastisement on Philip. 
I myself have seen that time, when we enjoyed 
such power. But now, I am persuaded we should 
confine ourselves to the protection of our allies. 
When this is once effected, then we may con- 
sider the punishment his outrages have merited. 
But till the first great point be well secured, it 
is weakness to debate about our more remote con- 
cernments. 

And now, Athenians ! if ever we stood in need 
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of mature deliberation and counsel, the present 
juncture calls aloud for them. To point out the 
course to be pursued on this emergency, 1 do not 
think the greatest difficulty : but I am m doubt in 
what manner to propose my sentiments; for all 
that I have observed, and all that I have he^rd^ 
convinces me^ that most of your misfortunes have 
proceeded from a want of inclination to pursue the 
necessary measures ! not from ignorance of them. — 
Let me entreat you^ that, if I now speak with an 
unusual boldness, ye may bear it : considering only, 
whether I speak truth, and with a sincere intention 
to advance your future interests : for you now see, 
that by some orators^ who study but to gain your 
favour, our affairs have been reduced to tlie extre-» 
mity of distress. 

I think it necessary, in the first phce^ to recall 
some late transactions to your thoughts. You may 
remember^ Athenians! that about three or four 
years since, you received advice that Phi^p was in 
Thrace^ and had laid siege to the fortress of HerMu 
It was then the month of November''. Great com* 
motions and debates arose : It was resolved to send 
out forty galleys ; that all ckizens under the age of 
fi ve-ancUforty \ should themselves embark ; and that 

* Cf November. The reducing the Attic months to the Julian 
hath occasioned somedbpute among^ the learned. As I thought 
it best to make use of Roman names in the translation, I have 
followed the reduction of Scaliger. 

^ Under the age ofjlve-and-forty, &c. This expresses their 
zealy and their apprehensions of the dangers for by the laws of 
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sixty talents should be raised. Thus it was agreed ; 
that year passed away ; then came in the months 
July% August^ September. In this last month, 
with great difficulty, when the mysteries had first 
been celebrated, you sent out Charidemus^ with 
just ten vessels unmanned, and five talents of silver. 
For when reports came of the sickness, and the 
death of Philip, (both of these were affirmed,) you 
laid aside your intended armament,- imagining, that 
at such a juncture there was no need of succours* 
And yet this was the very critical moment : for bad 
they been dispatched with the same alacrity with 
which they were granted, Philip would not have 
then escaped, to become that formidable enemy he 
now appears. 

Athens a citizen was exempted from aiilitary seifice at the ag« 
of forty y except on some very urgent occasion. 

* July, &c. That is, the first months of the next year; for 
the reader b to observe, that the Attic year commenced on 
that new.mooB, whose full-moon immediately succeeded the 
summer-sobtice* 

* Chm-idemus. That is, the worst of all your generals : a fo- 
reigner, a soldier of fortune, who had sometimes fought against 
you, sotoetimes betrayed your cause, and who, on many occa- 
sions, had proved himself unworthy of the confidence yo» ire- 
posed in him,— Monsieur Tourreil translates this passage thus : 
** Ce fut en ce dernier mois qu* immbdiatembnt i^pr^s la c^U- 
" bration des mysteres, vous depech axes d'iciCharid^me," &c. 
Here there are two unfortunate words which express haste and 
expedition : whereas the description in the original labours on 
in the slowest and heaviest manner possible. Every single word 
marks out the tediousness or the meanness of their armament. 
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: But what was then done cannot be amended. 
Now we have the opportunity of another war : that 
war I mean which hath induced me to bring these 
transactions into view^ that you may not once more 
fall into the same errors. How then shall we im- 
prove this opportunity ? This is the only question. 
For if you are not resolved to assist with all the 
force you can command, you are really serving under 
Philip, you are fighting on his side. The Olyn- 
thians are a people whose power was thought con- 
siderable. Thus were the circumstances of affairs : 
Philip could not confide in them ; they looked 
with equal suspicion upon Philip. We and they 
then entered into mutual engagements of peace and 
alliance : this was a grievous embarrassment to 
Philip, that we should have a powerful state 
confederated with us, spies upon the incidents of 
his fortune. It was agreed, that we should by all 
means engage this people in a war with him. And 
npw, what we all so earnestly desired is effected ; 
the nmnner is of no moment What then remains 
for us, Athenians ! but to send immediate and 
effectual succours, I cannot see. For besides the 
disgrace that must attend us, if any of our interests 
i^re supinely disregarded, 1 have no small appre- 
hensions of the consequence, (the Thebans^ affected 

* The Thebans, &c. They had a mortal hatred to the Athe- 
nians, as they had favoured Lacedemon after the battles of 
Leuctra and Mantinea; and had lately taken part ^vith the 
Phocians against them, in the sacred war. [And even before 
these times, at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, the 
Thebans strenuously contended for the utter extirpation of 
Athens.] Tourreil. 
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as they are towards us, and the Phocians exhausted 
of their treasures,) if Philip be left at full liberty 
to lead his armies into these territories, when his 
present enterprizes are accomplished. If any one 
among you can be so far immersed in indolence, as 
to suffer this, he must choose to be witness of the 
misery of his own country, rather than to hear of 
that which strangers suffer ; and to seek assistance 
for himself when it is now in his power to grant 
assbtance to others. That this must be the conse- 
quence, if we do not exert ourselves on the present 
occasion, there can scarcely remain the least doubt 
among us. 

But as to the necessity of sending succours, this, 
it may be said, we are agreed in ; this is our reso- 
lution. But how shall we be enabled ? that is the 
point to be explained. Be not surprised, Athe- 
nians ! if my sentiments on this occasion seem re* 
pugnant to the general sense of this assembly.— 
Appoint magistrates for* the inspection of your 
laws : not in order to enact any new laws ; you 
have already a sufficient number; but to repeal 
those whose ill effects you now experience. I mean 

^ MagiHraies for, &c. In the originai vo/AoOrrac. So were 
those citixens called, who were entrusted by the people with 
the regulation of theur laws. They were chosen by lot, to the 
number of 1001, that their votes might not be equal. Every 
citixen, at certain times, and in certain assemblies, had usually 
a right to complain of any law. The president of the assembly 
proposed the complaint to the people: five advocates were 
allowed to plead in defence of the law; and after hearing 
them, the people referred the affair to the Nomothet». 
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the Iaw9 relating to the theatrical funds* (thus 
openly I declare it) and some dbout the soldiery \ 
By the first, the soldier's pay goes as theatrical 
expenses to the useless and inactive ; the others 
screen those from justice who decline the service 
of the field, and thus damp the ardour of those 

* Thetheairical/unds,&c, The Athenians, as'well as the other 
Greeks, were ever passionately fond of the entertainments of 
the theatre. Disputes for plac^ soon became remarkaUj 
inconvenient, and called for a regulation. The magistrates 
therefore ordered that a small price should be paid for places, 
to rdmburse the builders of the theatre, which as yet knew 
not that magnificence which riches and luxury afterwards 
introduced. This purchasing of places began to be com- 
plained of by the poorer cithsens ; and therefore Pericles^ out 
of a pretended 2eal for their interest, proposed, that a sum of 
money (which had been deposited in the treasury, after the 
. war of Egina, when they had made a thirty years peace with 
XAcedemoB, and was intended as a public resource in ca^e of 
any invasion of Attica) should be distribirted among the eitizens, 
to defray the expence of their entertainmeats in time of peace 
only. The proposal and the restriction were both agreed to. 
But as all indulgencies of this kind degenerate, sooner or 
later^ into licentiousness, the people began to consider this 
distrifoution as their unalienabte property. And the very 
year of the Olynthiiic orations, Eubulus, a popular leader of 
a party opposite to Demosthenes, prevailed to have a law 
passed, which forbad any man, upon pain of death, to make 
a motion^ or prc^sal of a decree, for restoring what was now 
called the theatrical funds, to the military, or any other public 
service. This is the law which Demosthenes here attacks. 

. ^ About the soldiery. The laws of Siolott exsieted personal 
service from every citizen, with the utmost rig»ur* Thosf 
which the orator complaii^ of, mu^t bftve beev made when the 
state began to be irrupted* 
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disposed to serve us. When you have repealed 
these, and rendered it consistent with safety to 
advise you justly, then seek for some person to pro- 
pose that decree, which '' you all are sensible the 
common good requires. But till this be done, ex- 
pect not that any man will urge your true interest, 
when, for urging your true interest, you repay him 
with destruction. Ye will never find such zeal, 
especially since the consequence can be only this ; 
be who offers his opinion, and moves for your 
concurrence, suffers some unmerited calamity : but 
your affairs are not in the least advanced ; nay, 
this additional inconvenience must arise, that for 
the future it will appear more dangerous to 
advise you than even at present ; and the authors 
of these laws should also be the authors of their 
repeal. For it is not just that the public fovour 
should be bestowed on them, who, in framing 
these laws, have greatly injured the community ; 
and that the odium should fall on him whose free- 

* That deeru, which, &c. A decree for the alienation of the 
theatrical funds. While Euhulus's law was in force, such a 
decree could not be proposed. The usefulness and necessity 
of it, however, the orator ventures to insinuate; for the 
penalty was not understood as extending to a man's barely 
declaring his sentiments, provided he did not make the motion 
in form. In the latter part of this oration, he seems to propose 
another method of avoiding the ill consequences of the law of 
Enbuius : and that is, that the theatrical distributions should 
be still continued; but that dl those who were in public 
ofiGe^, and who vsnally received tlteir several salaries atid 
appointments, should now serve the state without fee or re- 
ward. The name only of these distributions would have then 
Teuwined, 
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dom and sincerity are of important service to us^ 

all. Until these regulations be made^ you are- 

not to think any man so greats that he may violate 
the$e laws with impunity ; or so devoid of reason, 
as to plunge himself into open and foreseen destruc-. 
tion. 

And be not ignorant of this, Athenians ! that a 
decree is of no signification, unless attended with* 
resolution and alacrity to execute it. For were 
decrees of themselves sufficient to engage you ta 
pet-form your duty ; could they even execute the 
things which they enact ; so many would not have 
been made to so little, or rather to no good pur- 
pose ; nor would the insolence of Philip have had 
so long a date. For if decrees can punish, he 
hath long since felt all their fury. But they have 
no such power : for though proposing and resolv- 
ing be first in order ; yet, in force and efficacy, 
action is superior. Let this then be your principal 
concern; the others you cannot want : for you have 
men among you capable of advising, and you are 
of all people most acute in apprehending : now, 
let your interest direct you, and it will be in your 
power to be as remarkable for acting. What sear 
son indeed, what opportunity do you wait for, more 
favourable than the present ? or when will you ex- 
ert your vigour, if not now, my countrymen ? Hath 
not this roan seized all those places that were ours P 
should he become master of this country* too, must 

* Of this country, &c. That is the country of Chalcis^ where 
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we not sinic into the lowest state of infamy? are 
not they whom we have promised to assist^ when* 
ever they are engaged in war, now attacked them- 
selves ? Is he not our enemy ? is he not in pos- 
session of oar dominions ? is he not a barbarian * f 
k he not every base thing words can express ? If 
we are insensible to all this^ if we almost aid his 
designs ; — Heavens ! can we then ask to whom the 
consequences are owing ? Yes, I know full well, 
we never will impute them to ourselves. Just as 
in the dangers of the field : not one of those who 
fly will accuse himself ; he will rather blame the 
general, or his fellow-soldiers : yet every single * 
man that fled was accessary to the defeat : he who 
blames others might have maintained his own post ; 

Philip took tvro-and-thirty cities, before he laid siege to 
Olynthus. Tourreil. 

* A barbarian ? This was the term of reproach which the 
Greeks applied to all other nations : nor were the Macedonians 
excepted. In the time of Xjerxes, Alexander king of Macedon 
could not be admitted into the Olympic games, until he had 
proved his descent to be originally from Argos. And when he 
came over from the Persian camp, to give the Greeks notice of 
the motions of Mardonius, he justified his perfidy by his ancient 
descent from Greece ; which he needed not to have had recourse 
to, if Macedon had not then been considered as a part of the 
barbarian world. Tourreil. 

*» Yet every sitigle, &c. The orator did not foresee, that in 
ten years after, he himself would be guilty of this very crime ; 
be branded with the name of infamy, for casting away his 
shield at the battle of Chaeronea, and have nothing to oppose 
to the reproaches of his enemies, but a weak and irifling 
pleasantry. Tourreil. 

VOL. I. F 
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and had every man maintained his, success must 
nave ensued. Thus then, in the present case, is 
there a man whose counsel seems liable to objec- 
tion ? let the next rise, and not inveigh against 
him, but declare his own opinion. Doth another 
offer some more salutary counsel ? pursue it, in 

the name of Heaven ! '' But then it is not 

*' pleasing." This is not the fault of the speaker, 

unl^s in that be hath * neglected to express his af- 
fection in prayers and wishes. To pray is easy, 
Athenians ! and in one petition may be collected as 
many instances of good fortune as we please. To 
determine justly, when affairs are to be considered, 
is not so easy. But what is most useful, should 

■ Unless in that he hath, &c. This passage, which is translated 
pretty exactly from the original, seems, at first view, to have 
something of a forced aiid unnatural air. Indeed it is not pos- 
sible for us to perceive fully and clearly the strength and pro- 
priety of every part of these orations. To this it would be re. 
quisite to know the temper and disposition of the hearers, at 
that particular time when each of them was delivered ; and also 
to have before us every thing said by other speakers in the 
debate. In many places we find very plain allusions to the 
speeches of other orators. And it is not unreasonable to think, 
that there are other more obscure ones which escape our ob- 
servation. If we suppose, for instance, that in the present 
debate, before Demosthenes arose, some other speaker had 
amused the people with flattering hopes, with professions of 
zeal and afi^ection, with passionate exclamations, and prayers 
to the gods for such and such instances of public success ; 
while at the same time he neglected to point out such measurer 
as were fit to be pursued, or perhaps recommended pernicious 
measures : — Upon such a supposition, I say, this passage, con- 
sidered as an indirect rejwroof of such a speaker, will perhaps 
appear to have sufficient force and propriety. 
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ever be preferred to that which is agreeable, where 
both cannot be obtained. 

But if there be a man who will leave us Uie 
theatrical funds^ and propose other subsidies for 
the service of the war, are we not rather to attend 
to him ? I grant it, Athenians ! if that man can be 
found. But I should account it wonderful, if it 
ever did, if it ever can happen to any man on earth, 
that, while he lavishes his present possessions on 
unnecessary occasions, some future funds should be 
procured^ to supply his real necessities. But such 
proposals find a powerful advocate in the breast of 
every hearer. So that nothing is so easy as to de* 
ceive one's self : for what we wish, that we readily 
believe: but such expectations are oftentimes in- 
consistent with our affairs. On this occasion, there- 
fore, let your affairs direct you ; then will you be 
enabled to take the field ; then will you have your 
full pay. And men, whose judgments are well di- 
rected, and whose souls are great, could not sup- 
port the infamy which must attend them, if obliged 
to desert any of the operations of a war, from the 
want of money : they could not, after snatching up 
their arms and marching against the Corinthians * 

* Tke Cininihians. This alludes to an expedition that the 
Athenians had made about an age before. Some time after the 
Persian war, when the Greeks began to quarrel among them- 
selves, Corinth and Megara had some dispute about their boun« 
daries. The better to support their quarrel, the Megareans, 
quitted the Lacedemonians, and entered into an alliance with 
Athens. Btit as this state was then engaged both in Egypt and 

f2 
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and Megarean8\ suffer Philip to enslave the statea 
of Greece, through the want of provisions for their 
forces.— I say not this wantonly, to raise the re- 
sentment of some among you. No; I ain tioi so 
unhappily perverse, as to study to be hated^, when 
no good purpose ean be answered by it : but it is 
my opinion, that every honest speaker shotild 
prefer the interest of the state to the favour of his 
hearers. This (I am assured, and perhaps you need 
not be informed) was the principle which actuated 
the public conduct of those of our ancestors who 
spoke in this assembly: (men, whom the present 
set of orators are ever ready to applaud, but whose 
example they by no means imitate:) such were 
Aristides, Nicias, the former Demosthenea, and 
Pericles. But since we have had shakers, who, 

£giiia» the Corinthians imagined they would not be able to give 
any assistance ; and therefore invaded the territories of Megara. 
But the Athenians came immediately to the assistance of thei^ 
allies, although they were obliged to commit the defence of theif 
city to their old men and boys: and the Corinthians were re- 
pulsed. TOURRKIL. 

* TTke Megartmis. This war happened twelve years after that 
mentioned in the preceding note. The Megareaos, after having 
put an Athenian garrison to the sword, that was stationed in ^eir 
territory, joined with Laeedemon, and even with Connth their 
mortal enemy, against whom the Athenians had espoused their 
quarrel. This state, incensed at the ingratitude of their revolt, 
determined to reduce them to reason. They issued out a roan* 
date, directing the Megareans to abstain from cultivating a 
piece of ground consecrated to Ceres and Proserpine ; uid on 
their refusing to comply, publbhed an edict, to exclude them 
from all commerce in Attica ; and bound their generals by an 
oath to invade their territories once every year. Tourreil. 
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before their public appearance^ ask you : '^ What 
'^ do you desire ? what shall I propose ? how can 
^^ I oblige you ?*' the interest of our country hath 
been sacrificed to momentary pleasure and popular 
favour. Thus have we been distressed ; thus have 
these men risen to greatness^ and you sunk into 
disgrace. 

And here let me entreat your attention to a sum- 
mary account of the conduct of your ancestors^ and 
of your own. I shall mention but a few things^ 
and these well known; for if you would pursue 
the way to happiness, you need not look abroad 
for leaders ; our own countrymen point it out 
These our ancestors^ therefore, whom the orators 
never courted^ never treated with that indulgence 
with which you are flattered, held the sovereignty 
of Greece, with general consent, five>and*forty 
years * ; deposited above ten thousand talents in our 



• Five-and'forty years. In Wolfius^s edition it is sixty-five. 
But this reading is found in other copies^ and is confirmed by 
the parallel passage in the oration on Regulating the Common- 
wealth. The orator computes from the death of Pausanias, when 
the supreme command was given to the Athenians, to the begin* 
ning of the Peloponnesian war* Add to this twenty-seven 
years of that war, during which time the Athenians maintained 
their power, though not with consent ; and the whole will be 
seventy-two years complete, and part of the seventy-third year* 
Agreeebly to this last calculation, Demosthenes says, in the 
third Philippic, that the Athenians commanded in Greece 
seventy-three years. These two accounts are thus easily recon- 
ciled, by distinguishing the times of the voluntary and the invo- 
Imitary obedience of the Greeks. TouRRBil. 
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public treiasury ; kept the king of this country in 
that subjection which a barbarian owes to Greeks ; 
erected monuments of many and illustrious actions^ 
which they themselves achievedi by land and sea : 
in a word, are the only persons who have trans- 
mitted to posterity such glory as is superior to 

envy. Thus great do they appear in the affairs 

of Greece. Let us now view them within the 

city^ both in their public and private conduct. 
And^ firsts the edifices which their administrations 
have given us, their decorations of our temples, 
and the offerings deposited by them, are so nume- 
rous and so magnificent^ that all the efforts of pos- 
terity cannot exceed them. Then, in private Kfe, 
180 exemplary was their moderation, their adherence 
to the ancient manners so scrupulously exact, that 
If any of you ever discovered the house of Ari- 
stides, or M iltiades, or any of the illustrious men of 
those times, he must know that it vms not dis- 
tinguished by the least extraordinary splendour. 
For they did not so conduct the public business as 
to iiggrandize themselves ; their sole great object 
was to exalt the state. And thus by (heir faithful 
attachment to Greece, by their piety to the gods, 
and by that equality which they maintained among 
themselves^ they were raised (and no wonder) to the 
summit of prosperity. 

Such was the st^te of Athens at that time, when 
the men I have mentioned were in power. Butf^' 
what is your condition, under these indulgent mi- 
nisters who now direct us ? Is it the same, or. nearly 
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the same ? — Other things I shall pass over, though 
I might expatiate on them. Let it only be ob- 
served, that we are now, as you all see, left with- 
out competitors ; the Lacedemonians lost * ; the 
Thebans engaged ** at home ; and not one of ail the 
other states of consequence sufficient to dispute 
the sovereignty with us. Yet at a time when we 
might have enjoyed our own dominions in security, 
and been the umpires in all disputes abroad, our 
territories have been wrested from us ; we have 
expended above one thousand five hundred talents 
to no purpose ; the allies * which we gained in war 
have been lost in time of peace ; and to this degree 
of power have we raised an enemy ag*ainst our- 
selves, (For let the man stand forth, who can shew^ 
whence Philip hath derived his greatness, if not 
from us.) 

*' Well ! if these afiairs have but an unfavour- 
*' able aspect, yet those within the city are much 
*' more flourishing than ever." Where are the 

* The LtLcedeniQnians lost. The battles of Leuctra and Man- 
tinea had enthely destroyed their power. TouRRElL. 

* Engaged^ Ac. In the Phocian war. 

< The allies, &c. Ulpian and Wolfius understand this of the 
peace, by which the Athenians consented that the people of 
Chio«, Bhodes, and Byzantium, and other revolters, should all 
continue free. ' But it seems more natural to apply it to some 
prior events ; as the taking of Pydna and Potidaea, and other 
cities of Thrace, that were then subject to Athens, and which 
Philip made himself master of, after he had concluded a peace 
with tlte Athenians, in the second year of his reign. TouRRBiii. 
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proofs of this ? The walls which have been whitened ? 
— the ways we have repaired ? — the supplies of 

water; and such trifles ? Turn your eyes to the 

men, of whose administrations these are the fruits. ' 
Some of whom, from the lowest state of poverty, 
have arisen suddenly to affluence ; some from mean* 
ness to renown : others have made their own private 
houses much more magnificent than the public edi- 
fices. Just as the state hath fallen, their private 
fortunes have been raised 

And what cause can we assign for this ? How is 
it that our afiairs were once so flourishing, and 
now in such disorder ? Because, formerly, the people 
dared to take up arms themselves; were them* 
selves masters of those in employment; disposers 
themselves of all emoluments ; so that every citi- 
zen thought himself happy to derive honours and 
authority, and all advantages ^vhatever, from the 
people. But now, on the contrary, favours are all 
dispensed, afiairs all transacted, by the ministers.; 
while you, quite enervated, robbed of your riches, 
your allies, stand in the mean rank of servants and 
assistants : happy if these men grant you the the- 
atrical appointments, and send you scraps of the 
public meal*. And, what is of all most sordid, 
you hold yourselves obliged to them for that which 
is your own : while they confine you within these 

* Of the public meal, Demetrius Phalereus records a saying 
^f Demades^ in ridicule of the custom of distributing victnals 
to tlMK people. ** The state (said he) is now become a feebte 
** old woman, that sits at home in her slippers, and sups up htx 
'• ptisan.'' 
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walh^ lead yoa on gently to their purposes^ and 
soothe and tamd yon to obedience. Nor is it pos* 
sible^ that they^ who are engaged in low and gro* 
veiling pursuits^ can entertain great and generooa 
sentiments. No ! Such as their employments are, 
so must their dispositions prove. — And now^ I call 
Heaven to witness^ that it will not surprise me, if I 
suffer more, by mentioning this your condition, than 
they who have involved you in it! Freedom of 
speech you do not allow on all occasions ; and that 
you have now admitted it, excites my wonder. 

But if you will at length be prevailed cm to 
change your conduct ; if you will take the fieldj 
ai^ act worthy of Athenians ; if these redundant 
sums which you receive at home be applied to the 
advancement of your affairs abroad ; perhaps^ my 
countrymen! perhaps some instance of consam** 
mate good fortune may attend yon, and ye nuty be« 
come so happy as to despise those pittances, which 
are like the morsels that a physician allows hii 
patient. For these do not restore his vigour^ but 
just keep him from dying. So, your distributions 
cannot serve any valuable purpose, but are just 
sufficient to divert your attention from all oUier 
things^ and thus increase the indolence of every one 
among you. 

But I ^all be asked, '' What then 1 is it your 
*' opinion, that these sums should pay our^rmy ?*' 

And besides this^ that the state should be re^ 

gttbUed ki such a manner, that every one may have 
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his. share of public business^ and approve himself 
an useful citizen, on what occasion soever his aid 
may be required. Is it in his power to live in 
peace? He will live here with greater dignity, 
while these supplies prevent him from being 
tempted by indigence to any thing dishonourable^ 
Is he called forth by an emergency like the present ? 
Let him discharge that sacred duty which he owes 
to his country^ by applying these sums to his sup- 
port in the field. Is there a man among you past 
the age of service? Let him, by inspecting and 
conducting the public business^ regularly merit his 
share of the distributions which he now receives^ 
without any duty enjoined, or any return made to 
the community. And thus^ with scarcely any al- 
teration, either of abolishing or innovating, all 
irregularities are removed, and the state completely 
settled^ by appointing one general regulation, which 
shall entitle our citizens to receive, and at the sdme 
time oblige them to takearms^ to administer justice^ 
to act in cdl cases as their time of life and our 
affairs require. But it never hath, nor could it have 
been moved by me^ that the rewards of the diligent 
and active should be bestowed on the useless citizen ; 
or that you should sit here^ supine, languid, and 
irresolute, listening to the exploits of some gene- 
ral's foreign troops, (for thus it is at present) 
Not that I would reflect on him who serves you in 
any instance. But you yourselves, Athenians ! 
should perform those services for which you heap 
honours upon others ; and not. recede from, that 
iUustrious rank of virtue, the price of all the glo- 
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riou8 toib of your ancestors^ and by them bequeathed 
to you. 

Thus have I laid before you the chief points in 
which I think you interested. It is your part to 
embrace that opinion which the welfare of the state 
in general^ and that of every single member^ recom- 
mends to your acceptance. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The preceding oration had no further effect 
upon the Athenians, than to prevail on them to 
/send orders to Charidemus, who commanded for 
them at the Hellespont, to make an attempt to 
relieve Olynthus. He accordingly led some forces 
into Chalcis, which, in conjunction with the forces 
of Olynthus, ravaged Pallene, a peninsula of Ma- 
cedon, towards Thrace, and Bottia, a country on 
the confines of Chajcis, which, among other towns, 
contained Pella, the capital of Macedon. 

But these attempts could not divert Philip from 
his resolution of reducing Olynthus, which he had 
now publicly avowed. The Olynthians, therefore, 
found it necessary to have once more recourse 
to Athens ; and to request, that they would send 
troops, composed of citizens, animated with a sin- 
cere ardour for their interest, their own glory, and 
the common cause. 

Demosthenes, in the following oration, insists 
on the importance of saving Olynthus ; sllarms his 
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hearers with the apprehension of a war, which 
actually threatened Attica, and even the capitals- 
urges the necessity of personal service ; and returns 
to his charge of the misapplication of the public 
money, but in such a manner as sheweth that his 
former remonstrances had not the desired effect. 



r% 



OLYNTHIAC THE THIRD. 



Callimacho, Archon — A.R. Philip. 12. — Olympiad. 107« An. 4. 

I AM persuaded, Athenians ! that you would ac- 
count it less valuable to possess the greatest riches *, 
than to have the true interest of the state, on this 
emergency, clearly laid before you. It is your part, 
therefore, rekdily and cheerfully to attend to all who 
are disposed to offer their opinions. For your re* 
gards need not be confined to those whose counsels 
are the effect of premeditation**: it is your good 
fortune to have men among yoii, who can at once 

* The greatest riches. Ulpian fiuds out a particular propriety 
in the exordium. He observes, thtit, as the orator intends to 
recommend to tktim to gtre up their theatrical appointments^ 
he prepares them for it by this observation ; and^ while he is 
endeavouring to persuade them to a just disregard of money, 
appears as if he only spoke their sentiments. 

^ Premeditation. Monsieur Tourreil admifes the greatness 
6f mind of l)em^sthenes, \tb6, tSiough he gloried hi the pain^ 
and li^ur^ his otattoi^s ebst him^ was yet superior f6 flnit h^vd 
ittd nniigBant passion^ which oftentimes prompti^ us to decry 
t^0Q t^nts which we do not possess. I suspect, however, 
that this passage was occasioned by some particular circum- 
stance in the debate. Perhaps some speaker who opposed 
Demosthenes might have urged his opinion somewhat dogn^ti* 
cally, as the result of mature reaction and deliberation. 
VOL. I. G 
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suggest many points of moment. Prom opinions^ 
therefore, of every kind, you may easily choose that 
most conducive to your interest. 

And now, Athenians! the present juncture calls 
upon us : we almost hear its voice, declaring loudly 
that you yourselves must engage in these affairs, if 
you have the least attention to your own security. 
You entertain I know not what sentiments on this 
occasion : my opinion is> tliat the reinforcements 
should be instantly decreed ; that they should be 
raised with all possible expedition ; that so our suc- 
cours may be sent from this city, and all former in* 
conveniences be avoided ; and that you should send 
ambassadors to notify these things, and to secure 
our interests by their presence. For as he is a man 
of consummate policy, complete in the art of turn- 
ing every incident to his own advantage, there is 
the utmost reason to fear, that partly by conces- 
sions, where they may be seasonable, partly by me- 
naces, (and his menaces may* be believed,) and 
partly by rendering us and our absence suspected. 
— he may tear from us something of the last im- 
portance, and force it into his own service. 

Those very circumstances, however, which con- 
tribute to the power of Philip, are happily the mo6t 
favourable to us. For that uncontrolled command 
with which he governs all transactions, public and 
secret ; his entire direction of his tirmy, as their 
leader, their soverdgn, and their treasurer ; and his 

> His menaces may, &c. Although bis promises could by no 
wtMs be relied on. 
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diligence; in giving life to every part of it by his 
presence ; these things greatly contribute to carry- 
ing on a war with expedition and success^ but are 
powerful obstacles to that accommodation which he 
would gladly make with the Olynthians. For the 
Olyntliians see plainly that they do not now fight 
for glory, or for part of their territory, but to defend 
their state from dissolution and slavery. They 
know how he rewarded those traitors of Amphipolis^ 
who made him master of that city, and those of 
Pydna, who opened their gates to him. In a word, 
free states, I think, must ever look with suspicion 
on an absolute monarchy, but a neighbouring mo- 
narchy must double their apprehensions. 

Convinced of what hath now been offered, and 
possessed with every other just and worthy senti- 
ment, you must be resolved^ Athenians ! you must 
exert your spirit, you must apply to the war, now, 
if ever; your fortunes, your persons, your whole 
powers, are now demanded. There is no excuse^ 
no pretence left, for declining the performance of 
your duty. For that which you were all ever urging 
loudly^ that the Olynthians should be engaged 
in a war with Philip, hath now happened of itself; 
and this in a manner most agreeable to our interest. 
For if they hfid entered into this war at our per- 
suasion, they must have been precarious allies, with- 
out steadiness or resolution ; but as their private 
injuries have made them enemies to Philip, it is 
probable that enmity will be lasting, both on ac- 
count of what they fear, and what they have already 
g3 
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suffered. My countrymen ! let not so favourable 
an opportdnity escape you : do not repeat that 
error which hath been so often fatal to you. For 
when, at our return from assisting the Eubceans *, 
Hierax and Stratocles, citizens of Amphipolis, 
mounted this gallery \ and pressed you to send out 
your navy, and to take their city under your pro- 
tection, had we discovered that resolution in our 
own cause, which we exerted for the safety of Eu- 
boea, then had Amphipolis been yours, and all those 
difficulties had been avoided, in which you have been 
since involved. Again, when we received advice of 
the sieges of Pydna, Potidsoa, Methone, Pagasie^ 
and other places, (for I would not detain you with 
a particular recital,) had we ourselves marched with 
a due spirit and alacrity to the relief of the first of 
these cities, we should now find much more coab- 
pliance, much more humility in Philip, But by 
itill neglecting the present, and imagining our fiir 
ture interests will not demand our care, we have 
aggrandizcfd our enemy, we have raised him to a 
degree of eminence greater than any king of Mace- 
don hath ever yet enjoyed. — Now we have finother 
opportunity. That which the Olynthians, of them- 

* The EubeuMM. ThU refers tp the expedition in fiatvour of 
the Eubceans. gainst Uie Thebans^ ivhich is mentioned in the 
note on I^hil. I. = page 10. The Athenians prepared for this 
expedition in three days, according to Demosthenes ; in five, 
according to ^chines. And their success ^nam as sudden ap 
their preparation. 

^ThU g0lkty. In the originaU touto to bh^ai a. Tbatemi- 
Qfn^ Yvhere all the public speakers were placed, and from 
whence the people were addressed on all occasions. 
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selves^ present to the dtate ; one no less considerable 
than any of the former. 

And in my opinion^ Athenians ! if a man were 
to bring the dealings of the gods towards us to a fair 
account, though many things might appear not 
quite agreeable to our wishes^ yet be would ac- 
knowledge that we had been highly favoured by 
them ; and with great reason : for that many places 
had been lost in the course of war is truly to be 
charged to our own weak conduct. But that the diffi- 
culties arisen from hence have not long affected us, 
and that an alliance now presents itself to remove 
them^ if we are disposed to make the just use of it; 
this I cannot but ascribe to the divine goodness. 
But the same thing happens in this case as in the 
use of riches. If a man be careful to save those 
he hath acquired^ he readily acknowledges tiie kind^ 
ness of fortune ; but if by his imprudence they be 
once lost, with them he also loses the sense of gra- 
titude. So in political affairs, they who neglect to 
improve their opportunities^ forget the favours 
which tlie gods have bestowed ; for it is the ulti* 
mate event which generally determines men's judg-* 
ment of every thing precedent. And therefore aH 
affairs hereafter should engage your strictest eare^ 
that, by correcting our errors, we may wipe off the 
inglorious stain of past actions. But should we be 
deaf to these men too, and should he be suffered to 
subvert Olynthus, — say, what can prevent him^ 
from marching his forces into whatever territory he 
pleases ? 
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Is there not a man among you, Athenians ! who 
reflects by what steps Philip, from a beginning so 
inconsiderable, hath mounted to this height of 
power? First, he took Amphipolis: then he be- 
came master of Pydna ; then Potidaea fell ; then 
Methone : then came his inroad into Thessaly : 
after this, having disposed affairs at Pheras, at 
Pagasas, at Magnesia, entirely as he pleased, he 
marched into Thrace*. Here, while engaged in 
expelling some, and establishing other princes, he 
fell sick. Again, recovering, he never turned a 
moment from his course to ease and indulgence, but 
instantly attacked the Olynthians. His expeditions 
against the Illyrians, the Pseonians, against Arym- 

1 Into Thrace, Here, while engaged, &c. Thrace was io- 
habited by an iufinite number of <UfFerent people, whose names 
Herodotus hath transmitted. And he observes, that could they 
have united under a single chief, or connected themselves by 
interest or sentiment, they would have formed a body infinitely 
superior to all their neighbours. After Teres, the Thracians 
had divers kings. This prince had two sons, Sitalces and 
Sparadocus, among whose descendants various contests arose ; 
till after a series of usurpations and revolutions, Seuthes reco- 
vered part of the territory of his father, Maesades, and trans- 
mitted the succession peaceably to Cotis the father of Cerso- 
bleptes (as Demosthenes says, not his brother, as Diodorus). 
At the death of Cotis the divisions recommenced ; and in the 
place of one king, Thrace had three, Cersobleptes, Berisades, 
and Amadocus ; Cersobleptes dispossessed the other two, and 
was himself dethroned by Philip, Frontinus reports, that 
Alexander, when he had conquered Thrace, brought the princes 
of that country with him in his expedition into Asia, to prevent 
their raising any commotions in his absence : a proof that Philip 
and Alexander had established several petty kings in Thrace, 
who were vassals to Macedon. Tourreil, 
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has *, t pass all over.— —But I may be asked^ why 

this recital now ? That you may know and see 

your own error, in ever neglecting some part of 
your affairs, as if beneath your regard : and ,that 
active spirit with which Philip pursueth his designs : 
which ever fires him : and which never can permit 
him to rest satisfied with those things he hath al- 
ready accomplished. If then he determines firmly 
and invariably to pursue his conquests ; and if we 
are obstinately resolved against every vigorous and 
effectual measure ; think, what consequences may 
we expect ! In the name of Heaven, can any man 
be so weak, as not to know, that by neglecting this 
war, we are transferring it from that country to our 
own ? And should this happen, I fear, Athenians ! 
that as they who inconsiderately borrow money 
upon high interest, after a short-lived affluence are 
deprived of their own fortunes ; so we, by this con- 
tinued indolence, by consulting only our ease and 
pleasure, may be reduced to the grievous necessity 
of engaging in affairs the most shocking and dis- 
agreeable, and of exposing ourselves in the defence 
6f this our native territory. 

* Arymba$* He was the son of Alcetas, king of Epirus, and 
brother to Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias Philip mar- 
ried. About three years before the date of this oration, the 
death of their father produced a dispute between the brothers 
about the succession : Arymbas was the lawful heir ; yet Philip 
obliged him, by force of arms, to divide the kingdom with 
Neoptolemus: and not contented witli this, at the death of 
Arymbas he found means, by his intrigues and menaces, to 
prevail on tiie Epirots to banish his son, and to constitute 
Alexander the son of Neoptolemus sole monarch. Tourrbil. 
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To censure, some one uiay toll me, is easy, and 
in the power of every man : but the true counsellor 
should point out that conduct which the present 
exigence demands.^pp^Sensible as I am^ Athenians ! 
that, when your expectations have in any instance 
been disappointed, your resentment frequently faUs 
not on those who merit it, but on him who hath 
spoken last; yet I cannot^ from a reg;ard to my 
own safety, suppress what I deem of moment ta 
lay before you. I s^y, then, this occasion calls for 
a twofold armament. First, we are to defend the 
cities of the Olynthians; and for this purpose ta 
detach a body of forces : in the next place, in order 
to infest his kingdom, we are to send out our navy 
manned with other levies. If you neglect either of 
tliese, I fear your expedition will be fruitless, Foi 
if you content yourselves with infesting his domi- 
nion,s, this he will ej[idure, until he is master of 
Olynthus ; and then he can with ease irepel the in- 
vasion : or, if you only send succours to the Olyn- 
thians, when he sees his own kingdom free from 
danger, he will apply with constancy and vigilance 
to the war, and at length weary out the besieged to^ 
a submission. Your levies therefore must be con- 
siderable enough to serve both purposes. These 

ar^ my sentiments with respect to our armament. 

. And now as. to the expence of these preparationi* 
You are already provided for the payment erf your 
forces better than any other people. This provision 
is distributed among yourselves in the manner most 
agreeable ; but if you restore it to the army, the sup- 
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plies will be complete without any addkkm ; if not^ 
an addition will b^ necessary ; or the wbde, mtber^ 
will remain to be raised. ^' How then>" (I may be 
asked) ^ do you move for a decree to apply those 
'' funds to the military service }'* By no means ! it 
is my opinion indeed^ that an army must be raised ; 
that this money really belongs to the army ; aad 
that the same regulation which entitles our eitisens 
to receive, should oblige them also to act. At pre- 
sent you expend the sums on entertainments^ with- 
out regard to your affairs. It remains^ tben^ that a 
genwal contribution be raised : a great one« if a 
great one be required : a small one^ if such may be 
suflicient Money must be found : without it no* 
thing can be effected : various schemes are proposed 
by various persons : do you make that choice which 
you think most advantageous ; and while you haive 
aa opportunity, exert yourselves in the care of yoav 
interests* 

It is worthy * youf attention to consider how the 

^ RUw^fik^^^c. Hitkeito the orator luui painted PkiUp id 
all his terrors. He i» politic, and vigilanty and intrqpid r he- hat 
risen gradually to the highest pitch of power ; and is now ready 
to appear before the waBsof Athens, if he isnotinstaiidy t>|^sed. 
But lest thi& deserijption nbouM dispirit the Athenians^ be i» n«i«9 
iwpiesented in a qaitedifiBcent manner. His power is by na 
meaaAieal and solid ;hiaaUk8 are prepared to revolt; hbking* 
dom is< tiireateoed with war and deaoUi^on ; and he i» just readf 
to be cruaked by the iwry first efipvt tha* is nade to^distces^him. 
But as it wtm necesaary that the danger to which they were ex* 
po8ed» should mfk/t die deepest tmpressioa upon the nmida of bitr 
hearers, he returns to bis former deseription,^aud conchides with 
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affairs of Philip are at this time circumstanced. For 
they are by no means so well disposed, so very 
flourishing, as an inattentive observer would pro- 
nounce. Nor would he have engaged in this war 
at ally had he thought he should have been obliged 
to maintain it. He hoped that the moment he ap- 
peared^ all things would fall before him. But these 
hopes were vain. And this disappointment^ in the 
first place, troubles and dispirits him. Then the 
Thessalians alarm him ; a people remarkable for 
their perfidy ^ on all occasions, and to all persons. 
And just as they have ever proved, even so he finds 
them now. For they have resolved in council to 
demand the restitution of Pagasse, and have opposed 
his attempt to fortify Magnesia : and I am informed 
that for the future he is to be excluded from their 
ports and markets, as these conveniences belong 
to the states of nniessaly, and are not to be inter- 
cepted by Philip. And should he be deprived of 
such a fund of wealth, he must be greatly straiten- 
ed to support his foreign troops. Besides this, we 

Ae dreadful image of a formidable enemy, ravaging their ter- 
ritory and shutting them up within their walls, 

' Their perfidy. This people had a bad character from the 
earliest times, so as to become even proverbial ; and Greece, 
and Athens particularly, had experienced their want of fiuth 
on very important occasions. They invited Xerxes into Greece, 
and were not ashamed to join Mardontus after the battle of 
Salamis, and to s^rve him as guides in his invasion of Attica ; 
and in the heat of the battle between Athens and Sparta, they 
on a sudden deserted their allies, the Athenians, and joined the 
enemy. See Thucyd. Book It- Tourreil. 
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must suppose that the Paeonians and the Illyriansy 
and all the others, wottld prefer freedom and inde* 
pendence to a state of slavery. They are not ac-^ 
customed to subjection ; and the insolence of this 
man, it is said^ knows no bounds: nor is this im- 
probable^ for great and unexpected success is apt 
to hurry weak minds into extravagancies. Hence it 
often proves much more difficult to maintain ac^ 
quisitionSy than to acquire. It is your part, there- 
fore, to regard the time of his distress as your most 
favourable opportunity : improve it to the utmost ; 
send out your embassies ; take the field yourselves^ 
and excite a general ardour abroad ; ever considering 
how readily Philip would attack us^ if he were fa- 
voured by any incident like this^ if a war had^ 
broken out on our borders* And would it not 
be shameful to want the resolution to bring that 
distress on him^ which, had it been equally 
in his power^ he certainly would have made you 
feel I 

This too demands your attention^ Athenians! 
that you are now to determine whether it be most 
expedient to carry the war into his country, or to 
fight him here. If Olynthus be defended^ Macedon 
will be the seat of war ; you may harass his king- 
dom, and enjoy your own territories free from ap« 
prehensions. But should that nation be. subdued 
by Philip, who will oppose his marching hither? 
will the Thebans? let it not be thought severe 
when I affirm that they will join readily in the in- 
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vasioa s Will the Phocians ? a people scarcely 
able^ to defend their own coootry^ without your as-^ 

«btance« Will any others * ? '' But, Sir," cries 

some one, '' be would make no such attempt/'—^ 
This would be the greatest of absurdities ; not to 
execnte those threats, when he hath full power, 
wliich, now when they appear so idle and extra- 
vagant, be yet dares to utter. And I think you are 
not yet to learn how great would be the difference 
between our engaging him here, and there. Were 
we to be only thirty days abroad, and to draw all 
the necessaries of the camp from our own lands, 
eren were there no enemy to ravage them, the 
damage would, in my opinion, amount to more than 
the whole expense of the late war *. Add then the 
presence of an enemy, and how greatly must the 

* Jbtft re§dify in the muMsian^ The reason of Thebes's hatred 
to Athens have been already assigned. See note 9n 0^th» 
II. p. 60. 

^ Scarcely able, &c. The Phocians were at this time reduced 
to a very low state, by a continued series of ill success nr the 
sacred war. Philomelus and Onomarcbus had perished; 
Phayllus and Phalecns, their successors had been frequently 
defeated ; and the Thebans were continQafly gaining advantages 
ovei them. Toursbil. 

* WiBmny'Hhefn? He a^i^ids-all mention of the Thessalians-; 
because he had ju»i shewed diaift tiiey were ill-alEected to Phiiip^ 
and therefore might be suj^osed willing to join with the Athe- 
uiansL 

^ Of the late war. That is, their expedition into Thrace, in 
order to recover Amphipolis, which, according to the calculation 
of iEschines, cost them IdOO talents. Tourreil. 
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calamity be increased? but, further^ add the infamy: 
and to tliose who judge rightly^ no distress can be 
more grievous than the scandal of misconduct. 

It is incumbent, therefore^ upon us ali^ (justly 
influenced by these considerations^ to unite vigo- 
rously in the common cause^ and repel the danger 
that threatens this territory. Let the rich exert 
themselves on this occasion ; that by contributing a 
small portion' of their affluence, they may secure 
the peaceful possession of the rest Let those who 
are of the age for military duty ; that by learning the 
art of war in Philip's dominions, they may become 
formidable, defenders of their native land. Let our 
orators ; that they may safely submit their conduct 
to the public inspection. For your judgment of 
their administrations will ever be determined by the 
event of things. And may we all contribute to 
render that favourable ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Athenians sent those succours to Olynthus, 
which were recommended in the preceding oration^ 
But they could not defend that state against its do- 
mestic enemies : for the year following, two of its 
citizens, Lasthenes and Euthycrates, betrayed the 
city to Philip. He rased it, threw part of the in- 
habitants in chains, sold another part^ and distin- 
guished the two traitors only by the cruelty of their 
death. His two brothers, who had been harboured 
in Oiynthus, be also sacrificed to his jealousy and 
revenge. 

These events, no less than the repeated instances 
of Demosthenes, prevailed on the Athenians to de- 
clare war against Philip in form. Hitherto he had 
kept some measures with them, and had sougfit 
various pretences for glossing over his hostilities ; 
but now he fell with the utmost fury upon all ihftiv 
tributary states, and obliged Demosthenes to ap- 
pear once more in the assembly, to persuade the 
Athenians to defend the Islanders, and their colo- 
nics which lay upon the Hellespont But scarcely 
had the war been declared, when the vigour of 
their enemy, and their own fickleness and indo- 

VOL. I. H 
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fence, made therti weary of it. Clesiphon and 
Phrynon were sent to sound Philip's dispositions 
towards a separate peace. This was as he could 
wish. The Phocian war was at present the object 
of his views : and his arts had just regained the 
Thessalians over to the confedeJracy, who had been 
prevailed on to stand neuter. To the Athenian 
ministers, therefore, he made such professions, that 
Demosthenes and nine others were sent to negotiate 
the peace ; who proceeded as far as they were au- 
thorised, and returned with Antipater, Parmenio, 
and Eurylochus, on the part of Philip. Ambassa- 
dors were sent, soon after, from Athens, with full 
powers to conclude the treaty. In the first of these 
embassies, Demosthenes had met with some Athe- 
nian prisoners in Macedon, whom he promised to 
redeem at his own expense, and took this oppor- 
tunity to perform it, while his colleagues, in the 
mean time, were to proceed with all expedition, in 
order to conclude with Philip. Three months 
elapsed, however, before they came to an audience 
w^ith the king, who was all this time making himself 
master of those places in Thrace, which the Athe- 
niansi claimed as their right. At last the terms of 
the treaty were agreed to ; but by affected delays, 
and, by corrupting the ambassadors, he found means 
to defer the execution of it, until he had advanced 
his troops into Thessaly, in order to proceed against 
the Phocians. H^ then concluded the peace ; and 
on their return, the ambassadors who had conducted 
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the treaty (and iEschines in particular) expatiated 
upon his candour and sincerity. They declared^ 
(at the very time when he was givinj^ Thebes the 
most solemn assurances that he would exterminate 
the Phocians,) that his Sole view.s were to screen 
this people from the fury of their enemies, and to 
controul the insolence of the Thebans. They also 
vouched for his performing several things in favour 
of the state, not formally stipulated in the treaty. 
Thus were the Athenians amused, and Philip suf- 
fered to pass the streights of Thermopylae, and to 
pursue his march into Phocis. 

His reputation arid approach striick such a terror 
into the t^hocians, that although they received a 
refinforcemeht of a thousand Spartans, they yet 
sent to treaty or rather to submit. He allowed 
Phalecus with eight thousand mercenaries to retire 
into Peloponnesus ; but the rest, who were inha- 
bitants of Phocis, were left at his mercy. The dfs- 
posal of these he referred to the Amphictyons, from 
an aflfected regard to the authority of an assembly 
composed of the representatives of the states of 
Greece^ They thundered out the severest decrees 
against tHis wretched people. Among other things^ 
it was enacted, that they should lose their seat in 
the Amphictyonic council, and that the double 
voice which they had enjoyed in it should be trans- 
ferred to Philip ; who, by the same resolution, 
gained the superintendency of the Pythian games, 

h2 
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which the Corinthians forfeited by taking part with 
the Phocians. 



The Athenians had not been present at Philip's 
election into this council; and probably to avoid 
all opposition he had assembled only such Amphic- 
tyons as were devoted to his interest He thought 
it proper, however, to send circular letters to the 
absent states, inviting them to assemble at Delphos, 
and to ratify his election. 

Athens, among others, received the invitation ; 
and as Philip's ambitious designs could be no 
longer concealed^ many, were for violent measures. 
The proposal raised a ferment in the assembly; 
which seems to have breathed nothing but indigna- 
tion and opposition. On this occasion^ Demos* 
thenes thought it his duty to moderate their heat ; 
and, in the following oration, endeavours to pre- 
vent their being betrayed into any rash and impru- 
dent measures. 



THE 

ORATION ON THE TEACE*. 



Archia^ Archon — A. R, Philip. 15.^0lyiiipiad. 108. An. 3. 

Athenians ! 

I SEE that this debate must be attended with many 

difficulties and great (Commotion : not only because 

many of our interests are already given up, and 

therefore unnecessary to be now laid before you ; 

* I shall here take the liberty to transcribe a remark from 
the authors of the Universal History. 

Libanius and Photius had taken pains to prove that the oration 
to which we refer above, ought not to be ascribed to Demos- 
thenes. We might well enough defend ourselves, by alleging, that 
it has been generally esteemed his, and, as such, has constantly 
maintained its place in his works. This would be sufficient for 
our purpose ; but, in truth, the arguments on which the opposite 
sentiment b built, arc so easily overturned, that we might be 
justly blamed for neglecting so favourable an occasion of setting 
this point in its true light. Demosthenes (say those who vrill not 
allow this oration to be his) charged ^schines with betraying his 
country, on account of his recommending warmly a peace with 
Philip ; they cannot therefore think, that Demosthenes would 
run openly into those measures which he had so lately and so 
warmly decried ; or that he, who on every other occasion singly 
opposed Philip, and ran all hazards to bring him into odium with 
the people, should now be single on the other side, and attempt 
to cross the disposition of the Athenians, in favour of peace and 
Philip. These objectors forget that Demosthenes was a patriot 
as well as an orator; that he did not pursi^ Philip with impla* 
cable hatred, because he was kitfg; of Macedon, but because lie 
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but because itis impossible to agree on such expe- 
dients as may secure what yet remain ; but that a 
variety of clashing opinions must divide the assem- 
bly. Then^ to advise, is naturally a difficult and 
distressing part. But you, Athenians ! have ren- 
dered it yet more distressing : for all other people 
naturally seek counsel while affairs are yet depend- 
ing ; you deliberate, when the event hath made it 
too late. Hence hath it happened, through the 
whole pourse of ray observation, that the roan who 
arraigns your conduct is heard with esteem, and his 
$entiments apprt)ved ; yet have your affairs ever 
miscarried, and the objects of your deliberations have 
all been lost But although this be too true, still 
I am persuaded, (and from this persuasion I arose 

thought him both willing and able to obstruct the designs of 
Athens, and even to reduce her, from that splendid pre-eminence 
which she now held in Greece, to the ordinary rank of a state, ii| 
name free, but in truth dependent upon him : this was the motive 
of Demosthenes* heat on other occasions; and the motive to hi» 
f^oolness now was the strict alliance between Philip and the other 
Grecian states, which rendered it a thing impracticiible for Athene 
to contend with him and them, 'alone. Besides, as he rightly ob- 
serves in the harangue, it would have been ridiculous for those 
who refused to enter into an equal war for rich cities and fertile 
provinces, to have rushed suddenly into a most unequal contest 
about an empty title, or, as he emphatically expresses it, Ta 
take away the shadow of Delphgs from him who was master of 
Delphos itself We therefore acknowledge this to be the ora-t 
tion of Demosthenes, because he was worthy of it. 

It is scarcely worth while to take notice of a small mistake ip 
this remark. Libanius does not deny that Demosthenes was 
the author of this oration* He allows it to have been written by 
hinia but is of opinion that he never ventured io pronounce it. 
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to speakj that if you will put an end to tumult and 
opposition, and grant me that attention which be- 
comes those who are consulting for their country, 
and upon so important an occasion ; I have some 
points to urge, some measures to propose, which 
may serve our present interests^ and repair our past 
miscarriages. 

Sensible as I am, Athenians! that to expatiate 
on those counsels one hath formerly given, and to 
speak of one's self, is the most successful artifice of 
those who dare to practise such artifice ; yet to me 
it IS so odious, so detestable, that although I see it 
necessary, yet I loath it. However, it will assist 
your judgment, I presume, on this occasion, if you 
recall to mind something of what I formerly have 

mentioned. You may remember, that during 

the disorders of Euboea, when certain persons per- 
suaded you to assist Plutarchus % and to undertake 

* To assist Plutarchus. Philip had long regarded Euhcea as 
very proper, by its situation, to favour the designs he meditated 
against Greece. He therefore took pains to form a party in the 
island, and fomented divisions and factions in the several states 
of which it was composed* Plutarch the govemol' of Eretria, 
one of the principal cities of Eubcea, aj^hed to the Athenians 
for assistance against some attempts of Philip, and obtained it; 
but afterwards (bavii^ probably been guned over to t^hilip's 
party) he took up arms against the very auxiliaries be bad in- 
vited. But this perfidy did not disconcert Phocion who com<* 
manded them^ He gained a victory over the Macedonians, and 
drove Plutarch out of Eretria. Phocion was afterwards re- 
called, and Molossus, his successor in this war, was defeated 
and taken prisoner by Philip. Tourreil. 
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an inglorious and expensive waf ; I was the first, 
the only one, who rose up to oppose it, and scarcely 
escaped their fury, who for a trifling gain were 
urging you to many highly pernicious measures. 
In a little time, when the load of infisimy had fallen 
upon you, and that you had suffered such treat* 
ment as no people ever received from those they 
had assisted ; you were all made sensible of the 
iniquity of your seducers, and the justness and in- 
tegrity of my counsels. Again, when I saw Neo- 
ptolemus the player* (in that full security which his 
profession gave him) involving the state in the 
greatest distress, and in all his public conduct de- 
voted to Philip; r appeared, and warned you of 
the danger; and this from no secret motive, no 
private enmity \ no officious baseness, as the event 
itself discovered. But it is not the defenders of 
Neoptolcmus that [ accuse, (for he was not depend- 
ing on a single one,) but you yourselves ; for had 
you been spectators in the theatre, not engaged in 
affairs of the highest and most intimate concern- 
ment to the public, you could not have heard him 
with more indulgence, nor me with more resent- 

^ Necptokmus the player. This Neoptolemus was also a great 
tragic poet, thougb the orator only mentions the less honourable 
distinction. Not that the profession of a player was held in dis 
esteem in Greece. Players were the favourites of princes, and 
were raised to the highest employments in the state* This very 
man was nominated, the year before, one of the ten ambassadors 
that were to conclude the peace with Philip. Tourreil. 

** No private enmity, &c. Probably, this is a repetition of 
the very words of Neoptolemus s parly. 
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ment* And now you all know, that he who then 
went over to the enemy, pretending to collect some 
debts, that he might bring them hither, (as he said,) 
to enable him to serve the s/tate ; that he who was 
perpetually inveighing against the cruelty of accu- 
sing a man for thus transferring his effects from that 
country hither ; the moment that a peace freed him 
from, all apprehensions, converted that estate * into 
money, which he acquired here, and brought it oflf 
with him to Philip. 

These two instances which I have produced, 
shew with what fidelity and truth I spoke on those 
occasions. I shall mention one, and but one more,, 
and then proceed to the point now to be debated. 
When we had received the solemn ratification of 
the treaty, and that the embassy returned home; 
when certain persons assured you, that Thespia and 
Platsea were to be repeopled**; that, if Philip be- 

* That estate. The text has it, ^(rUr faufov. The Athenians 
distinguished two sorts of goods or estates : apparent, by which 
they understood lands ; and not apparent, that is,, money, slaves, 
moveables, &c. 

^ That Thespia and Plataa were to he repeopled. Thespia had 
been rased by the Thebaus, under Epaminondas. Platasa had 
been twice destroyed by them ; once, when Archidamos, kin^ 
of Sparta, obliged the Plataeaas to surrender at discretion, in 
the fifth year of the Peloponnesian war. The Thebans, wh# 
were then joined with Lacedemon, insisted that they should be 
exterminated. The treaty of Antalcidas restored them: but 
this did not last long; for three years before the battle of 
Leuctra, the Thebans reduced them to their former wretched 
state, because they refused to join with them against the Lace- 
demonians. TouRR£lL, 
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came master of the Phocians, he would spare them ; 
that Thebes was to submit to his regulation * ; that 
Oropus^ was to be ours; that Euboea should be 
given up * to us, as an equivalent for Amphipolis ; 
with other such insidious promises, which, in spite 
rf interest, of justice, and of honour, drove you to 
abandon Phocis : I never attempted to deceive you ; 
I was not silent ; no, you must remember I declared 
that I knew of none^ that I expected none of these 
things ; but thought that whoever mentioned them 
could scarcely be serious. 

And these instances of my superior foresight I do 
by no means ascribe to any extraordinary penetra- 
tion; 1 speak it not from boasting or arrogance; 

' Tkat Thebes wds to submit to his regulation. In the Greek 
it is hwKUf, administraturum. Philip made use of this soft 
expression, to persuade the Athenians that he would reduce 
the Thebans to reason, and put it out of their power to under- 
take any act of outrage or injustice ; and at the same time to 
avoid alarming the Thebans, or alienating them from his party. 
Wolfius thinks, that ikotnth is put for h^un^ur, and translates it 
dissipaturum, that he would exterminate the Thebans. But 
I csmnot think that he would have expressed himself in a 
manner so harsh, and so likely to make the Thebans his 
enemies. Tourrbil. 

: ^ That Oropus, &c. This eity had been taken £rom the 
Athenians, the third year of the 103d Olympiad, by Themision, 
the tyrant of Eretria, and afterwards put into the hands of the 
Thebans. Their mutual pretensions to this city had oftentimes 
embroiled these two states. Tourrbil. 

« Eubnea should be given up, &c. For he had by this time 
gained a great authority in that island, and stationed his garri- 
sons in most of its cities. • 
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nor do I pretend to any superiority bat what arises 
from these two causes : The first is fortune^ which 
I find more powerful than all the policy and wis- 
dom of man ; the other, that perfect disinterested- 
ness with which my judgments are ever formed : so 
that no man can hold out any advantage to my 
view, to influence my public conduct. Hence it is^ 
that, on all occasions of debate, your true interest 
strikes my eye directly. But when a bribe is, as it 
were, cast into one scale, it then preponderates, and 
forces down the judgment with it ; so that it is not 
possible that a person, thus influenced, can ever 
offer good and salutary counsel. 

And now, to give my sentiments on the present 
occasion : — Whether subsidies, or alliances, or whatr 
ever schemes are concerting for the public good, 
one point must be secured ; the cohtinuance of the 
present peace. Not that it is so very excellent, or 
so worthy of you : but, of what kind soever it may 
be, it were more for the interest of your affairs tha^ 
it had never been conclu^d, than that now when it 
is concluded, you should infringe it ; for we have 
suffered ourselves to be deprived of many advan* 
tages, which would have given our arms much more 
security and strengUi. 

In the next place, we must be careful not to 
drive those to extremities, who are now assembled, 
and call themselves the council of Amphictyons ; 
nor to afford them a pretence for a general war 
against us. Were we again engaged with Philip 
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for Amphipoli^, or any such private matter of dis- 
pute, in which neither Thessalians, nor Argians, 
norThebans, were concerned ; in my opinion, none 
of these would join against us ; and^ least of all, 

l et me be heard out without interruption 

the Thebans : not that they wish well to us, or 
would not wiHingly recommend themselves to Phi- 
lip ; but they are perfectly sensible, (however mean 
their understandings may be thought,) that were 
they to engage in a war with you, the evils would 
all fall on them * ; the advantages others would lie 
ready to intercept. They would therefore never be 
betrayed in such a quarrel^ unless the cause were 
general In like manner, another war with the 
Thebans for Oropus, or any such private cause^ 
could not, I think, distress us : for there are those 
who would either join with us or them, to repel an 
invasion, but in offensive measures would concur 
with neither. This is the true nature, the very spi- 
rit of alliances. There are none so much attached 
to us or Thebes, as to desire that we should main- 
tain our own power and triumph over our compe- 
titor. To be secure, they would all wish us for 
their own sakes ; but that either of us should reduce 
the other to subjection, aod so be enabled to give 
law to them, not one would bean 

Where then lies the danger ? What are you to 

* The evils unmld all fall on them, &c. Sparta only \vaited 
for this rapture, to assert its power once more. And from 
Philip's former jconduct it appeared very plainly, that he knew 
how to avail himself of such a quarrel. 
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guard against i that general pretence for uniting 
against us^ which the war now in agitation may 
afford the states. For if the Argians^ and the 
Messenians^ and the Megalopolitans, and such other 
of the Peloponnesians as are in the sanne interest, 
should nnake it a cause of quarrel, that we have 
sought a treaty with the Lacedemonians, and seem 
to have favoured their designs ^ : if the Thebans, 
incensed as they are said to be at present, should 
become yet more incensed at our harbouring their 
exiles % and taking every occasion of declaring our- 
selves implacably averse to them ; if the Thessa- 
hans shonld resent our reception of the fugitive 
Phocians, and Philip our opposing his admission 
into the council of Amphictyon&<; I fear, that, tore- 

* For if the Argians, &c. When the Spartan power was 
broken by Thebes, these people, who had been dependent on 
Sparta, asserted their freedom. This occasioned some contests 
which still subsisted, and in which the Spartans were fiivoured 
by Aliens. Tourrbil. 

^ To have favoured ihmr^ designs^ Sic. The designs of the 
Lacedemonians, of reducing these people to their former subjec- 
tion.^— Tourreil translates iniix*^^^** ** ^^ approve." Suidas 
renders it stronger, ** to forward, to promote;'* ijj)f;(i^«i, 
** significat aliquid ab altero acciperc, quod ipse deinde trac- 
** tandim suscipias." Wokius applies htunn to the Argfans, 
&c. and translates the passage thus, '' propter acta qu«dam 
sua impedita." But I have chosen the other interpretation as 
the most natiMral. 

' At our harbouring their exiles. Many of the cities of Boeotia 
favoured the Phocians. in the sacred war. But when this war 
was ended, and the Thebans became masters of these cities, 
thfj treated the inhabitants with great cruelty, and obliged 
them to take shelter at Athens. 
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venge these private quarrels, they may use the au- 
thority of this council, to give sanction to a general 
war against us ; and in the violence of resentment, 
forget even their own interest, as it happened in the 
Phocian war. You are not ignorant that the The- 
bans and Philip, and the Thessallans, although they' 
had by no means the same views, have yet all con- 
curred in the same scheme of conduct. The The- 
bans, for instance, were not able to hinder Philip 
from passing, and becoming master of Thermopylae, 
nor from coming in, after all their toils, and depriv- 
ing them of the glory ; (for as to possessions \ and 
the acquisition of territories, the Thebans have 
succeeded happily; but in point of honodt' and 
reputation they have suffered most shamefully). 
If Philip did not pass, they were to expect nothing ; 
it was highly disagreeable to them ; yet for the sake 
of Orchomenus and Coronea \ which they greatly 
desired, but were not able to take, they chose to 
endure all this. And yet there are persons who 
dare to assert that Philip did not surrender these 
cities to the Thebans freely, but was compelled. 
Away with such pretences ! I am satisfied that this 
vvas equally his concern with the gaining the 
Streigths, the glory of the war, the honour of de- 
ciding it, and the direction of the Pythian games ; 
and these were the greatest objects of his most ear- 
nest wishes. As to the Thessalians, they neither 

« Ai to possessions, &c. All Phocis was given up to them 
inmicdiately after the war. 

* Orchomentis and Coronea, &c. The Phocians had taken 
these two cities from them the year l^efdtt. 
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desired to see the Thebans aggrandized^: nor Philip ; 
(for in their power they saw danger to themselves;) 
but two things they greatly desired^ a seat in the 
council * of Amphictyons, and the wealth of OeU 
phos ; and thence were they induced to join in the 
confederacy. Thus you may observe that private 
interest oftentimes engfiges men in measures quite 
opposite to. their inclinations. And therefore it is 
your part to proceed with the utmost caution* 

^' What then !" saith some one, ''shall these ap^ 
'' prehensions make us yield to his demands ? is this 
*' your motion ?" Not at all ! I only mean to shew 
you, how you may maintain your dignity, avoid a 
war, and approve your moderation and justice to 
the world. As to those violent. men who think we 
should brave all dangers, nor foresee the difficulties 
attending upon arms> I wish them to consider this. 
We allow the Thebans to possess Oropus : were 
we asked the motive ; we should answer, To avoid 
a war. In like manner, by the present treaty, we 
yield Amphipolis to Philip ; we suffer the Cardians 
to be distinguished ^ from the other inhabitants of 
the Chersonesus ; the king of Caria ^ to possess Chios, 

^ A seat in the council, &c» Of which they had been de- 
prived by thePhociims nM^in^ themselves masters^of Delphos^ 
where this council assembled. 

^ We suffer the Cardians to be distinguished^ &c. This is 
explained in the introduction to the oration on the state of the 
Chersonesus. 

^ The king of Caria. Mausolus, king of that country, had 
assbted these islands against Athens, in the social war; and 
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dnd Cos^ and Rhodes ; and the Byzantines ^ to cruize 
for prizes ; and this, because we think that peace 
^nd tranquillity will produce more advantages than 
violence and contests about these points. And if 
thus directed in our conduct towards each parti- 
cular state, and where our interest is highly and 
intimately concerned, it would be perfect weakness 
and absurdity to provoke the resentment of them 
all for a shadow ^. 

when, at the conclusion of this war, the Athenians were obliged 
to declare them free and independent, their ally made himself 
master of them. Upon the death of Mausolus, his wife Arte- 
misia maintained his dominion in these new-conquered islands.. 
She survived her husband but two years, and was succefded by 
her brother Hidrieas, who reigned in Caria at the time that this 
oration was pronounced. TouRRBiL, 

* And the Byzantines^ &c. These people had also revolted 
from the Athenians, and joined with the islanders in the social 
war : — How far, or on what pretence, they were suffered to commit 
those outrages upon the seas, does not appear. TouRRBiL. 

** Far a shadow^ In the Greek, Utfl t?? u AiX^r? axiu^yfor a 
shadow in Delphos. That is, for an empty title of Amphictyon, 
or of a protector of the temple of Delphos. 
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The Greeks thought it proper to confirm^ or at 
least not to oppose Philip's admission into the 
council of Amphictyons, where he immediately 
assumed a despotic power. In every enterprize he 
armed himself with one of their decrees, and under 
pretence of executing them^ made a merit of op- 
pressing several states of Greece. 

The Tliebans opened him an entrance into 
Peloponnesus, where, from their inveterate hatred 
to the Lacedemonians, they were constantly foment- 
ing divisions. They solicited Philip to join with 
jy^em, the M essenians, and the Argians, to reduce 
the power of Lacedemon, which, without any right 
but that of the strongest, had erected itself into a 
kind of sovereignty, to the prejudice of the neigh- 
bouring states. Phihp willingly listened to an 
overture which agreed so well with his own views. 
He proposed, or rather dictated a decree, to the 
Amphictyons, that the Lacedemonians should suffer 
Argos and M essene to enjoy an absolute indepen- 
dence ; and under the pretence of supporting their 
authority, at the same time marched a great body 
of forces towards those parts. 

I 2 
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The Lacedemonians, justly alarmed, applied to 
Athens for succour ; and strongly urged by their 
ambassadors the conclusion of a league, which was 
necessary for their common safety. All the powers 
interested in crossing this league, used their utmost 
diligence to that end. Philip, by his ministers, 
represented to the Athenians, that they could not 
with justice declare against him ; and that if he had 
not come to a rupture with the Thebans, he had 
in this done nothing contrary to his treaty with 
Athens. And this indeed was true, with respect to 
the public articles of the peace ; whatever private 
assurances he migiit have given their ambassadors. 
.The representatives of Thebes, Argos, and Messene, 
pressed the Athenians on their part^ and reproached 
them with having already too much favoured the 
Lacedemonians, those, enemies of Thebes, and 
tyrants of Peloponnesus. The strength of those 
remonstrances somewhat staggered the Athenians. 
They were unwilling to break with Philip; and 
then, on the other hand, could not but see danger 
to themselves in the ruin of Lacedemon. They 
were therefore in doubt what answer to give to the 
Lacedemonian ambassadors : on which occasion 
Demosthenes pronounced the following oration. 
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Lycisco Archon— A. R. Philip. l7.--01yinpiad. 100. An. 1. 

Athenians ! 

When the hostile attempts of Philip, and those 
outrageous violations of the peace, which is per- 
petually committing, are at any time the subject of 
our debates ; the speeches on your side I find hu- 
mane and just*; and that the sentiments of those 

* Humane and just. An opposition to the growiug power of 
MacedoD, the orator ever affects to consider as the cause of 
iiherty, of justice, and of Greece. The interest of the pation, 
that is, of the whole assemblage of the Grecian states, was, pro* 
fessedly, the first great object of regard to every member of 
every community. This was their most extensive affection* 
The distinction of Greek and Barbarian precluded the rest of 
mankind from a just share in their philanthropy. At least, it 
was not generally considered as a duty, to extend their benevo* 
lence farther than the boundaries of their nation. These in* 
eluded all that were really considered of the same kind. And 
hence it is, as I conceive, that the love of their countrymen was 
called, by the most extensive term, the love of mankind, the 
word, therefore, in the original, {ipiXen^^u%vs) which is rendered 
humane^ the translator understood as expressive of a regar<;| to 
the general welfare of Greece. Nor was it owing to any design 
of concealing his ignorance, that this explanation was not ori* 
ginally allowed % place in the notes on this oration. What is, 
or is imagined to be, clear to us, we are apt to flatter ourselves 
must, at first glance, appear to others exactly in the same light. 
Just as we sometimes suppose that the difficulty we ourselves 
cannot conquer, is, in itself, absolutely insuperable. 
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who inveigh against Philip never fail of approba- 
tion : but as to the necessary measures ; to speak out 
plainly^ not one hatli been pursued, nor any thing 
effected even to reward the attention to these 
harangues. Nay^ to such circumstances is our state 
reduced, that the more fully and evidently a man 
proves that Philip is acting contrary to his treaty, 
and harbouring designs against Greece, the greater 
IS his difficulty in pointing out your duty. 

The reason is this. They who aspire to an ex- 
travagant degree of power, are to be opposed by 
force and action, not by speeches : and yet, in the 
first place, we public speakers are unwilling to 
recommend or to propose any thing to this purpose, 
from the fear of your displeasure ; but confine our- 
selves to general representations of the grievous, of 
(he outrageous nature of his conduct, and the like. 
Then, you "who attend, are better qualified than 
Philip, either to plead the justice of your cause ; or 
to apprehend it^ when enforced by others : but as 
to any effectual opposition to his present designs, 
in this you are entirely inactive. You see then the 
consequence^ the necessary, the natural consequence; 
each of you excels in that which hath engaged your 
time and application : he, in acting ; you, in speak- 
ing. And if, on this occasion, it be sufficient that 
we speak with a superior force of truth and justice, 
this may be done with the utmost ease : but if we 
are to consider how to rectify our present diswd^ers^ 
how to guard against the danger of plunging inad- 
vertently into still greater ; against the progress of 
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a power which mny at last bear down all opposition ; 
then must our debates proceed in a different manner; 
and all they who speak^ and all you who attend, 
must prefer the best and most salutary measures to 
the easiest and most agreeable. 

First, then, Athenians! if there be a man who 
feels <no apprehensions at the view of Ph^ilip's power, 
and the extent of his conquests ; who imagines that 
these portend no danger to the state, or that his de- 
signs are not at all aimed against yon ; I am amazed! 
and must entreat the attention of you all, while I 
explain those reasons briefly, which induce me to 
entertain different expectations, and to regard Phi- 
lip as our real enemy ; that if I appear to have 
looked forward with the more penetrating eye, yote 
may join with me ; if they, who are thus secure 
and confident in this man, you may yield to their 
direction. 

In the first place, therefore, I consider the acqui- 
sitions made by Philip when the peace was just con* 
eluded : Thermopylae, and the command of Phocis. 

What use did he make of these ? He chose to 

serve the interest of Thebes, not that of Athens. 
And why? As ambition is his great passion, uni« 
versal empire the sole object of his views ; not peace, 
not tranquillity, not any just purpose ; he knew this 
well, that neither bur constitution nor our principles 
would admit him to prevail upon you (by any 
thing he could promise, by any thing he could do), 
to sacrifice oqe state of Greece to your private in* 
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terest : but that, as you have the due regard to jus- 
tice^ as you have an abhorrence of the least stain 
upon your honour, and as you have that quick dis- 
cernment which nothing can escape ; the moment 
his attempt was made, you would oppose him with 
the same vigour as if you yourselves had been im- 
mediately attacked. The Thebans, he supposed 
(and the event confirmed his o|)inion), would, for 
the sake of any private advantage, suffer him to act 
towards others as he pleased ; and far from opposing 
or impeding his designs would be ready at his 
command to fight upon his side. From the same 
persuasion he now heaps his favours upon the Mes- 
senians and Argians. And this reflects the greatest 
lustre upon you, my countrymen I for by these pro- 
ceedings you are declared the only invariable as- 
sertors of the rights of Greece ; the only persons, 
whom no private attachment, no views of interest^ 
can seduce from their affection to the Greeks^ 

And that it is with reason be entertains these 
sentiments of you, and sentiments so different of 
the Thebans and the Argians; he may be con- 
vinced, not from the preisent only, but from a re- 
view of former times. For he must have been in- 
formed, I presume, he cannot but have heard, that 
your ancestors, when, by submitting to the King^ 
they might have purchased the sovereignty of 
Greece, not only scorned to listen, when Alexander', 

a When Alexander, &c. Hie reader may find the history here 
alluded to in the eigfa:^ and ninth books of Herodotus. The ex« 
presaioBS in the original are as coDtemptuoa»as pos9ible, I rim i 
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this man's ancestor, was made the messenger of sucli 
terms, but chose to abandon their city, encountered 
every possible difficulty ; and after all this, per- 
formed such exploits, as men are ever eager to 
redte, yet with the just force and dignity no man 
ever could express : and therefore it becomes me to 
be silent on this subject ; for in reality their ac- 
tions are superior to the power of words. As to 
the ancestors of the Thebans and the Argians, the 
one, he knows, fought for the Barbarian ; the others * 
did not oppose him% He knew then, that both 

oir as some editions have it, o rirut n^oyov^y the ancestor of theit 
wretches the Macedonians ; and then, not n^icrCtt;,, ambassador^ 
but KHPY5, herald or crier, the slave or menial officer of his 
master Mardonius. Avec le litre d*ambassadeur (as Tourreil 
translates it) suggests the honourable idea which Demosthenes 
takes such pains to keep out of view. 

^ The one, he knows, fought far the Barbarian ; the others 
did not oppose him. The readiness with which the Thebans 
granted earth and water, the tokens of submission, to the Persian, 
the regret with which they joined Leonidas at Thermopylae, 
their joining openly with Xerxes, when his arms had the appear- 
ance of success, and other circumstances, confirmed by the 
united testimony of historians, all warrant the assertion of 
Demosthenes. The Argians were engaged to a neutrality, by 
an artifice of the Persians, who pretended to derive their descent 
from Perseus, the son of Acrisius, one of the kings of Argos* 
This pretence, how gross soever, was sufficient for a people who 
chose to be deceived ; and would not reflect that this monarchy 
had not the title of Persian till the reign of Cyrus. Their infi- 
delity to the cause of Greece they concealed under the veil of 
ambition ; for they professed themselves ready to concur in the 
common defence, provided that they were admitted to an equal 
share of the command with Lacedemon : which proposal was 
rejected, as they desired. Tourreil. 
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iliese people would attend but to their private inte- 
, rest, without the least regard to the common cause 
of Greece : should he choose you for allies, 3'ou 
would serve him so far only as justice would per- 
mit ; but if he attached himself to them, he gained 
assistants in all the schemes of his ambition. This 
it is that then determined him, this it is that now 
determines him to their side rather than to yours : 
not that he sees they have a greater naval force • 
than we; or that, having gained the sovereignty 
in t^ inland countries, he declines the command 
of the seas, and the advantages of commerce ; or 
that he hath forgotten those pretences, those pro^ 
mises which obtained him the peace. 

But I may be told, ^* It is true^ he did act thus ; 
'* but not from ambition, or from any of those mo- 
** lives of which I accuse him ; but as he thought 
^ the cause of Thebes more just than ours^" — This 

• 
• A greater naval force, &c. Athens, as a maritime power, 

was superior to all the other Greeks. At the battle of Salamis, 

of the three hundred vessels which composed the Grecian fleet, 

two hundred were Athenian. Three hundred ships sailed from 

the port of Athens upon the expedition to Sicily ; and their 

fleet was afterwards increased to four hundred. Tourreil. 

^ The cauH of Thebes more just than ours. The union of 
Philip with the Thebans had a very plausible colour ; that of 
espousing the cause of Apollo, and punishing the sacrilegious 
profaners of his temple. It was not convenient to display tlii» 
at large, and therefore he cuts it short by one ^^ague expression* 
For the art of an orator appears no less in suppressing such 
things as may prove unfavourable to his design, than in dwell, 
ing on those points which may assist it ToVRREiL, 
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of all pretences ,he cannot now allege. Can he, 
who commands the Lacedemonians* to quit their 
claim to Messene^ pretend that in giving up Or- 
chomenus and Coronea to the Thebans^ he acted 
from regard to justice? But now comes his last 
subterfuge. He was compelled ; and yielded these 
places quite against his inclinations^ being encom- 
passed by the Thessalian horse and Theban infantry. 
Pine pretence ! Just so, they cry, he is to en- 
tertain suspicions of the Thebans : and some spread 
rumours of their own framing, that he is to fortify 
Elatea \ Yes ! these things are yet to be, and so 
will they remain, in my opinion ; but his attack on 
Lacedemon, in conjunction with the Thebans and 
Argians, is not yet to be made. No ! he is actu- 
ally detaching forces ; supplying money ; and is 
himself expected at the head of a formidable army. 
The Lacedemonians, therefore, the enemies of 
Thebes, be now infests. And will he then restore 
the Phocians, whom he hath but just now ruined ? 
Who can believe this ? I, for my part, can never 
think, if Philip had been forced into those former 
measures, or if he had now abandoned the Thebans, 

^ Can he, who commands the Lacedemonians, &c. Because 
the pretensions of each were of the same nature. Lacedemon 
assumed the supreme power in Peloponnesus. Thebes affected 
the like power in Bceotia* 

^ To fortify Elatea. This was the most considerable city in 
Phocis; and, by its situation, very well fitted to keep the 
Thebans in awe. So that some years after, when Philip per- 
ceived that the Thebans were growing cool to him, his first 
step was to take posnession of Elatea, Tovhreiu 
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that lie would make this continued opposition to 
their enemies. No ! his present measures prove that 
all his past conduct was the effect of choice ; and 
from all his actions it appears^ that all his actions 
are directly levelled against this state* And there 
is in some, sort a necessity for this. Consider : he 
aims at empire, and from you alone he expects op- 
position. He hath long loaded us with injuries; 
and of this he himself is most^ intimately conscious : 
for those of our possessions which he hath reduced 
to his service, he uses as a barrier to his other terri* 
tories : so that if he should give up Amphipolis 
and Potidaea, he would not think himself secure 
even in Macedon. He is therefore sensible, that he 
entertains designs against you, and that you per- 
ceive them. Then, as he thinks highly of your 
wisdom, he concludes that you must hold him in 
that abhorrence which he merits : hence is he 
alarmed ; expecting to feel some effects of your re- 
sentment (if you have any favourable opportunity), 
unless he prevents you by his attack. Hence is his 
"vigilance awakened; his arm raised against the 
state : he courts some of the Thebans, and such of 
the Peloponnesians as have the same views with 
him ; whom he deems too mercenary to regard any 
thing but present interest, and loo perversely stupid 
to foresee any consequences. And yet persons of 
but moderate discernment may have some manifest 
examples to alarm them, which I had occasion to * 



* Which I had occasion to, &c. When Philip first began to 
interest himself in the disputes between these states and Lace- 
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mention to the Messenians^ and to the Argtans. 
Perhaps it may be proper to repeat them here. 

*' Messenians !" said I, '' how highly (think ye) 
" would the Oiynthians have been offended^ if any 
^^ man had spoken against Philip at that time when 
" he gave them up Anthemus *, a city which the 
" former kings of 'Macedon had ever claimed ? 
" when he drove out the Athenian colony, and gave 
'^ them Potidasa ? when he took all our resentment 
*' on himself, and left them to enjoy our domi- 
'' nions? Did they expect to have suffered thus? 
" had it been foretold, would they have believed 
'' it ? you cannot think it ! Yet after a short en- 
''joyment of the territories of others, they have 
^' been for ever despoiled of their own, by this man. 
'' Inglorious has been their fall, not conquered only, 
'' but betrayed and sold by one another. For those 
^' intimate correspondences with tyrants ever por- 
" tend mischief to free states. Turn your eyes, 
" (said I) to the Thessalians ! think ye, that when 
'* he first expelled their tyrants, when he then gave 

demoD, the Athenians sent an embassy, to endeavour to weaken 
his interest in Peloponnesus, and to dissuade the Messenians 
and Argians from accepting of his interposition. On this occa- 
sion it was, that Demosthenes made the oration from which he 
now quotes this passage. 

* Anthemui, This city of M acedon had been possessed by 
the ancestors of Philip from the earliest ages ; for we learn 
from Herodotus, (B. 5.) that about two hundred years before, 
Amyntas made an offer of Anthemus to Hippias the son of 
Pisistratus. Tourreil. 
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'* them up Nicaea* and Magnesia, that they ex- 
'' pected ever to have been subjected to those go- 
'' vernors ^ now imposed on them ? or that the man 
** who restored them to their seat in the Amphicty- 
^^ onic council, would have deprived them of their 
" own proper revenues ? yet that such was the 
'^ event, the world can testify. In like manner, you 
•* now behold Philip lavishing his gifts and pro- 
" raises upon you. If you are wise, you will pray 
" that he may never appear to have deceived and 
*' abused you. Various are the contrivances for the 
'^ defence and security of cities ; as battlements, 
*^ and walls, and trenches, and other kind of forti- 
'' fications ; all which are the effects of labour, and 
'^ attended with continual expense. But there is 
'^ one common bulwark, with which men of pru- 
'^ dence are naturally provided, the guard and se- 
'' curity of all people, particularly of free states, 
'^ against the assault of tyrants. What is this? 
" Distrust Of this be mindful : to this adhere : 
" preserve this carefully, and no calamity can affect 
*' you. — What is it you seek ? (said I :) Liberty ? 

* Nicaa. This city of Locris had been given up to Philip, by 
Phalecus, at the conclusion of the sacred war. Tourreil. 

^ Those governors^ &c. The tyranny said to have been im- 
posed by Philip on the Thessalians, is, in the original of this 
passage, called a government. of ten : Yet, in the third Philip- 
pic, it is styled a tetrarchy, or government of four. Hence 
there are grounds to presume, that an error has crept into the 
ancient copies. Unless it be supposed that Philip divided the 
country of Thessaly into four districts, and over each of those 
established ten governors ; if, by such a supposition, the autho- 
rity of the copies may be preserved. 
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^\ And do yc not perceive that nothing can be more 
'' adverse to this than the very titles of Philip? 
" every monarch, every tyrant, is an enemy to li- 
" berty, and the opposer of Jaws. Will ye not then 
" be careful, lest, while ye seek to be freed from 
" war, ye find yourselves his slaves ?" 

But although they beard these things, and loudly 
expressed their approbation ; though the like points 
wjcre frequently urged by the ambassadors while I 
was present, and probably were afterwards re- 
peated, yet still they have no less dependence on 
the friendship and the promises of Philip. But it 
is not. strange that the Messenians and some of the 
Peloponnesians should act contrary to the dictates 
of nature, reason, and reflectioD. Even you, who 
are yourselves fully sensible, and constantly re- 
minded by your public speakers, that there are de- 
signs fprming against you, that the toils of your 
eui^nies are surrounding you : will^ I fear, be 
{dunged by your «upinenes8 into all those dangers 
that threaten you : so prevalent is the pleasure and 
indulgence of a moment over all your future inter- 
^ts. — But as to the course necessary to be pursued^ 
prudence requires, that this be debated hereafter 
among yourselves. At present, I shall propose such 
an answer to these ministers, as may be worthy of 
your concurrence *. 

^ ThoHgh none of our editors take notice of it, in this place the 
proper officer must have proposed the orator's motion in form* 
Unless we suppose, that this oration has descended to us imper- 
fect : for as the text now stands, there is a manifest want of 
connexion between this sentence and what follows. Olivet, 
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It would be just, Athenians ! to call th6 men be- 
fore you, who gave those promises which induced 
you to conclude the peace. For neither would I 
have undertaken the embassy, nor would you (I am 
convinced) have laid down your arms, had it been 
suspected that Philip would have acted thus, when 
he had obtained a peace. No ! the assurances he 
then gave were quite different from his present 
actions. There are others also to be summoned. 
Who are these? — The men, who, at my return 
from the second embassy (sent for the ratification 
of the treaty), when I saw the state abused, and 
warned you of your danger, and testified the truth, 
and opposed with all my power the giving up Ther- 
mopylae and Phocis ; — ^the men, I say, who then 
cried out, that 1, the water-drinker, was morose and 
peevish; but that Philip, if permitted to pass, 
would act agreeably to your desires ; would fortify 
Thespia and Platsea; restrain the insolence of 
Thebes ; cut through the Chersonesus "" at his own 
expense ; and give you up Eubcea and Oropus, as 

an equivalent for Amphipolis. That all this was 

positively affirmed, you cannot, 1 am sure^ forget, 
though not remarkable for remembering injuries. 
And to complete the disgrace, you have engaged 
your posterity to the same treaty, in full dependence 

* Cut through the Chersonesus, &c. When Cersobleptes had 
given up the Chersonesus to the Athenians, it became per- 
petually exposed to the incursions of -Thrace. The only way of 
putting a stop to them was to cut through the Isthmus (for the 
Thracians had no ships. And this Philip promised to do in 
favour of the Athenians and their colonies. TouRft£iL« 
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on those promises; so entirely bave you been 
seduced. 

And now, to what purpose do I mention this ? 
and why do I desire that these men should appear ? 
— I call the gods to witness^ that without the least 
evasion I shall boldly declare the truth !— Not that, 
by breaking out into invectives \ I may expose my- 

■ Not that, by breaking out into invectives. Wolfius, whom 
tlie translator here follows, hath been severely censured for this 
interpretation by the Italian commentator, who renders the for* 
mer part of the sentence thus : ** Eos non ideo vocari velim, 
'' ut qui olim ccmvitiis dehonestatus fui, seq^oe nunc mihi k vobis 
** famam conciliem." — wa^* v/*r» ought not to be rendered ct vobis, 
but apud vos : or, as the translator, who follows Lucchesini^ 
authority, has justly explained it in his note, ** in your pre- 
" sence." But my objection to this interpretation does not 
arise from grammatical nicety, but from a regard to the con- 
text, the surest comment. If Demosthenes, instead of the' dis- 
graceful treatment he formerly received, both from partizans 
of Macedon and from the people, was now to be received with * 
applause, and to triumph over his opposers, how could these 
have another opportunity of receiving Philip's gold ? Such 
wages were only paid when earned. They were bestowed, not 
on ineffectual efforts, but real services; and these his friends 
could not perform, if disgraced and discouraged by the assem- 
bly. The whole sentiment of the orator, as translated by 
Wolfius, is this : ** I do not wish that these men may appear, 
" in order to indulge my indignation and resentment against 
** them, that so they may retort my accusations with double 
" virulence (as was the case when we first returned from our 
** embassy), and thus, by once more gaining your favour, and 
*' triumphing over me, they may have an opportunity of boasting 
'' their services to Philip, and obtaining their reward." The 
passage manifestly alludes to the transactions of the assembly, 
when the ten ambassadors returned, who bad been sent to teart 

VOL. I. K 
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self to the like treatment, and once more give my 
old enemies an opportunity of receiving Philip's 
gold ; nor yet that I may indulge an impertinent 
vanity of haranguing. But I apprehend the time 
must come, when Philip's actions will give you 
more concern than at present. His designs, I see, 
are ripening : I wish my apprehensions may not 
prove just ; but I fear that time is not far off. And 
when it will no longer be in your power to disre- 
gard events ; when neither mine, nor any other 
person's information, but your own knowledge, 
your own senses, will assure you of the impending 
danger ; then will your severest resentment break 
forth. And as your ambassadors have concealed 
certain things, influenced (as they themselves are 
conscious) by corruption ; I fear that they who en- 
deavour to restore what these men have ruined, 
may feel the weight of your displeasure : for there 
are some, I find, who generally point their anger 
not at the deserving objects, but those most imme- 
diately at their mercy. 

While our affairs, therefore, remain not abso- 
lutely desperate; while it is yet in our power to 
debate ; give me leave to remind you all of one 
thing, though none can be ignorant of it.— Who 
was the man * that persuaded you to give up Phocis 

with Philip about a peace : and which are particularly described 
by Demosthenes, in his oration on the Embassy. And we may 
safely appeal to the reader who consults that oration, as to the 
propriety of the present interpretation. 

* Who was the man, &c» The person pointed at is iEschines. 
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andTbermopylffi? which once gained^ he also gained 
free access for his troops to Attica and to Pelopon- 
nesus ; and obliged us to turn our thoughts from the 
rights of Greece, from all foreign interests, to a de- 
fensive war, in these very territories ; whose approach 
must be severely felt by every one of us : and that 
very day gave birth to it : for had we not been then 
deceived, the state could have nothing to apprehend. 
His naval power could not have been great enough 
to attempt Attica by sea, nor could he have passed 
by land through Thermopylae and Phocis. But he 
must have either confined himself within the bounds 
of justice^ and lived in a due observance of his treaty, 
or have instantly been involved in a war, equal to 
that which obliged him to sue for peace. 

Thus much may be sufficient to recall past ac- 
tions to your view. May all the gods forbid, that 
the event should confirm my suspicions ! for I by 
no means desire that any man should meet even the 
deserved punishment of his crimes, when the whole 
community is in danger of being involved in his 
destruction. 

These two statesmen accused each other, when the bad conse- 
quences of this treaty came to be universally felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

END OF THE SECOND PHILIPPIC. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



In the foregoing oration, the vehemence of 
Demosthenes determined the Athenians to op- 
pose the attempts of Philip ; and his represen- 
tations to the Argians and Messenians inspired 
them with suspicion, and at length detached them 
from all connexions with Macedon. When Philip 
therefore found his practices in Peloponnesus^ 
unsuccessful, he began to turn his thoughts to 
other enterprises : to pursue his conquests in 
Thrace^ and cross the Athenian interest in the 
Chersonesus. This peninsula had, with some little 
interruption, been for many years in the hands 
of the Athenians, Cotys, as king of the country, 
had lately wrested it from them, and left it in 
succession to his son Cersobleptes. But he, being 
unable to support himself against the power qf 
Philip, resigned it again to the Athenians; and 
they, according to custom, sent in a colony, which 
the inhabitants received, and freely shared their 
lands and habitations with their new guests. The 
people of Cardia, the principal city, however, still 
asserted their independence ; and when Diopithes, 
the commander of the Athenian colony, would have 
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reduced them by force of arms, had recourse to 
Philip, who immediately detached a body of forces 
to their support. Diopithes considered this pro- 
ceeding as an act of hostility against Athens ; and 
without waiting for instructions from his state^ 
raised a considerable force; and while Philip was 
engaged in war in the inland parts of Thrace, en- 
tered the maritime parts (which were his territories) 
with fire and sword, and brought oflF a great booty, 
which he lodged safe in the Chersonesus. Philip 
was not at leisure to repel this insult : he therefore 
contented himself with complaining by letters to the 
Athenians of this conduct of their general. The 
pensioners which he had at Athens immediately 
exerted themselves for their master. They in- 
veighed loudly against Diopithes, accused him of 
violating the peace which then subsisted between 
them and Philip, of involving the state in war, of 
exaction, rapine, and piracy; and pressed for his 
being recalled. 

Demosthenes, judging that at such a juncture 
the public interest was connected with that of 
jDiqpithes, undertakes his defence in the following 
oration ; throws the whole blame of the exactions 
^nd piracies he is accused of, upon the Athetiians 
themselves ; turns their attention to Philip and his 
hostilities ; and concludes, that whoever opposes 
or distresses him in any manner, does a service to 
the state ; and that, instead of disavowing what 
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Diopithes had done^ or directing him to dismiss his 
army^ they should reinforce hi.m^ and shew the king 
of Macedon, they know how to protect their terri- 
tories^ and to maintain the dignity of their country, 
as well as their ancestors. 

It appears from the beginning of this oration, 
that before Demosthenes arose, the affair had been 
violently contested in the assembly. Possibly the 
heat of opposition added to the natural fire of the 
orator. For the style of the oration is (in my 
opinion) remarkably animated: and we find an 
extraordinary degree' of severity and indignation 
breaking out in every part of it. 
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Sosigene Archon. — A.R. Philip. 19.-— Olympiad. 109* An. 3. 

It were to be wished, Athenians ! that they who 
speak in public would never suffer hatred or aflTec- 
tion to influence their counsels ; but in all that they 
propose, be directed by unbiassed reason; particu- 
larly when affairs of state, and those of highest 
moment, are the object of our attention. But since 
there are persons, whose speeches are partly dictated 
by a spirit of contention^ partly by other like mo- 
tives; it is your duty, Athenians! to exert that 
power which your numbers give you ; and in all . 
your resolutions, and in all your actions, to consider 
only the interest of your country. 

Our present concernment is about the affairs of the 
Ghersonesus, and Philip's expedition into Thrace, 
which hath now engaged him eleven months : but 
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most of our orators insist upon the actions and de« 
signs of Diopithes. As to crimes objected to those 
men, whom our laws can punish when we please ; 
I, for my part, think it quite indifferent, whether 
they be considered now, or at some other time ; nor 
is this a point to be violently contested, by me or 
any other speaker. But when Philip, the enemy of 
our country, is now actually hovering about the 
Hellespont'' with a numerous army, and making 
attempts on our dominions, which if one moment 
neglected, the loss may be irreparable ; here, our 
attention is instantly demanded ; we should resolve, 
we should prepare with all possible expedition, and 
not run from our main concern, in the midst of 
foreign clamours and accusations. 

I have frequently been surprised at assertions 
made in public ; but never more, than when I lately 
heard it affirmed in the senate ^ that there are but 
two expedients to be proposed ; either absolutely 
to declare war, or to continue in peace. The point 
is this : if Philip acts as one in amity with us ; if 
ht does not keep possession of our dominions, 
contrary to his treaty ; if he be not every where 
spiriting up enemies against us ; all debates are 

• 
^ Havering about the Hellespont. By the Hellespont we are 
to understand not the streight itself that 8e{>arates Europe from 
Asia, but the cities and countries all along the coast* 

^ In the senate. Into which Demosthenes had been admitted^ 
in the ardiOBship of Themistocles, a Uttfe aftor Ihe taking of 
Olynthus : and (if we may believe ^scfaines) not ia the regular 
mamier, b«t by intrigue and bribery. 
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at an end ; ^/m are undoubtedly obligied to live 
in peace^ and i find it .perfectly agreeable ito 
you. But if the articles of our trraty, ratified by 
the most solemn oaths, remain upon record^ open 
to public inspection ; if it appears^ that long 
before Hie departure of Diopithes and bis colony, 
M'ho are doiw accused cf iityolving us in a war, 
Pbilip bad mtjustly seized 'many of our possessions 
(forinrbich I appeal io your own decrees) ; if^ ever 
mi^e that time, lie has been constantly arming 
himself with all the pov^nevs of Ghreeks and Barba- 
rians, ^to destroy us ; what do these men mean, 
<wh6 affirm we aFe either absolutely ^to declare war, 
or to obsenve the peace? You baive no choice at 
all ; you ha^e but one justt and necessary measure 
4o pursue, which 4hey industriously pa» over. And 
what is this ? To^epel force by force. Unless they 
will affirm, ihat while Philip keeps from Attica 
and the Pirssus^ ;he does our state no injury, makes 
no .war against us. if it be thus they state the 
tbounds of peace and justice, ^we immt all acknow- 

* (The iPirams. This b-the .first time the orator mentions 

ty» celebrated port at Athens. It was at first detached from 

the city, but afterwards joined to it by two long walls, which 

the Greeks called the Legs of tiie Piraeus; and from that time> 

by the advice of Themistocles, the Athenians made this ^eir 

•principal harbour. It could contain 400 i^ips of war; was 

«well ^fortified, and furnished witii a market, to which all the 

tradiiig part of Greece resorted. Historians call it tiie tripk 

.port, f«r it really contained three: the first called KayO^^^, 

from a hero of that name : the secomi 'AffoHatot, from tmo 

temples of Venus that were erected near it: the third z«a, 

because' itnvas the jmart for corn. Toureeil. 
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ledge that their sentiments are inconsistent with the 
common rights of mankind^ with the dignity and the 
safety of Athens. 

Besides^ they themselves contradict their own 
accusation of Diopithes. For shall Philip be left 
at full liberty to pursue all his other designs^ pro-* 
vided he keeps from Attica ; and shall not Diopi- 
thes be permitted to assist the Thracians ? and if 
he does^ shall we accuse him of involving us in a 

war ? But this is their incessant cry, " Our fo- 

" reign troops commit outrageous devastations on 
'' the Hellespont : Diopithes,^ without regard to 
'' justice, seizes and plunders vessels ! These things 
" must not be suffered !" Be it so : I acquiesce ! 
but while they are labouring to have our troops 
disbanded^ by inveighing against that man whose 
care and industry support them ; (if they really 
speak from a regard to justice) they should shew us, 
that, if we yield to their remonstrances, Philip's 
army also will be disbanded : else, it is apparent 
that their whole aim is to reduce the state to those 
circumstances which have occasioned all the losses 
we have lately suffered. For be assured of this, 
that nothing, hath given Philip such advantage over 
us, as his superior vigilance in improving all op- 
portunities. For as he is constantly surrounded 
by his troops, and his mind perpetually engaged in 
projecting his designs, he can, in a moment, strike 
the blow where he pleases. But we wait till some 
Went alarms us : then we are in motion, then we 
jprepare. To this alone I can impute it, that the 
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conquests he hath lately made, he now enjoys in 
full security ; while all your efforts are too late, all 
your vast expences ineffectual : your attempts have 
served only to discover your enmity, and inclination 
to oppose him ; and the consequences of your 
misconduct are still further aggravated by the dis- 
grace. 

Know then^ Athenians! that all our orators 
allege at present is but words, but idle pretences. 
Their whole designs, their whole endeavours, are to 
confine you within the city ; that while we have no 
forces in the field, Philip may be at full liberty to 
act as he pleases. Consider the present posture of 
affairs. Philip is now stationed in Thrace, at the 
head of a large army ; and (as we are here informed) 
sends for reinforcements from Macedon and Thes- 
saly. Now, should he watch the blowing of the 
Etesian winds, march his forces to Byzantium^ and 
invest it ; in the first place, can you imagine that 
the Byzantines would persist in their present folly ; 
or that they would not have recourse to you for 
assistance ? I cannot think it. No : if there were 
a people in whom they less confided *■ than in us, 

■ If there were a people in whom they leas coi^ded, &c. In 
the third year of the 105th Olympiad, the Byzantines entered 
into a league with Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, against the Athe- 
nians, and withdrew themselves from their dominion. Thi^ is 
what Demosthenes calls their folly and extravagance. They had 
reason to think the Athenians would regard them as rebellious 
subjects, and treat them with the resentment of offended sov^ 
reigns ; ** however," says the orator, " if they were reduced to 
" the alternative of either submitting to Philip, or having re- 
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they would receive eveu these into their city, rather 
than give it up to him; unless prevented by the 
quickness of his a^tnck. And should we be un- 
able to sail thither, should there be no forces ready 
ito support them^ nothing can prevent tbei^ ruin. 
' .. ■ '" *^ But the extravagance and folly of these men 

" exceed all bounds." 1 grant it. Yet still they 

should be secured from danger ; for this is the in- 
terest of our state. Besides, it is by no means dear 
that he will not march into the Ghersonesus itself. 
On the contrary, if we may judge from the letter 
which he sent to you^ he is determined to oppose 
us in that country. If the^ the forces stationed 
there be still kept up, we may defend our ow|i do- 
minions, and infest those of our enemy ; if they be 
once dispersed and broken, what shall we do, if he 

attempt the' Ghersonesus ? " Briiig Diopithes 

" to a trial/' — —And how will th«t serve us f 

*' No : hut we will dispatch succours frbm hence." 
■»■■ W hat if the winds prevent us ?— — '' But he 

'' will not turn hia ftrnws thither." Who will be 

our surety ^or .this ? Consider^ Atheniims ! is not 
the srason of the year approaching, in which it is 
thought by some, that you are to withdraw your 
forces from the Hellespont^ and abandon it to Phi- 
lip ? But suppose, (for this too merits our attention,) 
that, at his return from Thrace, he should neither 

*' coucse to you for protection, they would without hesitation 
•' choose the latter." The event confirmed his prediction. 
Philip besieged Byzantium, the Byzantines had recourse to the 
Athenians, and Phocion, at the head of their army, obliged 
Philip to raise the siege* TouiUiEi^. 
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bend his force against the Chersonesus, nor By* 
zantium, but fall on Chalcis or Megara, as he 
lately did upon Oreum * ; which would be the wiser 
course^ to oppose him here^ and make Attica the 
seat of war^ or to find him employment abroad ? I 
think, the latter. 

Let these things sink deep into our minds ; and 
let us not raise invidious clamours against those 
forces which Diopithes is endeavouring to keep up 
for the service of his country, or attempt to break 
them ; let us rather prepare to reinforce them ; 
giant their general the necessary supplies of money, 
and in every other instance favour his designs with 
an hearty zeal. Imagine this question proposed to 
Philip : '^ Which would be most agreeable to you, 
*' that the forces commanded by Diopithes" — (of 
whatever kind they be, for I shall not dispute on 
that head) *' should continue in full strength and 
'' good esteem at Athens, and be reinforced by 
'* detachments from the city ; or that the clamours 
" and invectives of certain persons should prevail 
'' to have them broken and disbanded ?" I think he 
would choose this latter. And are there men among 
us labouring for that which Philip would entreat the 
gods to grant him ? and if so, is it still a question, 
whence our distresses have arisen ? 

Let me entreat you to examine the present state 

^ Ashe lately did upon Oreum. In the third Philippic, we 
shall find a particular account of the manner in which he 
reduced this city to his obedience. 
TOL. I. L 
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of Athens, with an unbiassed freedom ; to consider 
how we are acting, and how our affairs are con- 
ducted. We are neither willing to raise contri- 
butions, nor do we dare to take the field, nor do 
we spare the public funds, nor do we grant supplies 
to Diopithes, nor do we approve of those subsidies 
he hath procured himself: but we malign him, we 
pry into his designs, and watch bis motions. Thus 
we proceed, quite regardless of our interests ; and 
while in words we extol those speakers who assert 
the dignity of their country, our actions favour their 
opposers. It is usual, when a speaker rises, to ask 
him, '' What are we to do ?" Give me leave to pro- 
pose the like question to you : *' What am I to 
'' say ?" For if you neither raise contributions, 
nor take the field, nor spare the public funds, taor 
grant subsidies to Diopithes, nor approve of those 
provisions he hath made himself, nor take the due 
care of our interests, I have nothing to say. If you 
srrant such unbounded license to informei*s, as even 
to listen to their accusations of a man, for what 
they pretend he will do, before it be yet done, what 
can one say? 

But it is necessary to explain to some of you the 
effect of this behaviour'': (I shall speak with an 

a But it is necessary to explain to some of you the effect of this 
behaviour. To the same purpose hath the sentence been trans- 
lated by Wolfius and Tourreil. But this interpretation, which 
is acknowledged consonant to granunatical rules of construction, 
hath yet been stigmatized as a total perversion of the author^s 
reasoning, and the sense of the context. Clamours had been 
raised against an Athenian general, who had exacted contributions 
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undaunted freedom, for in no other manner can I 
speak.)- It has been the constant custom of all 

from the islanders and Grecian settlements along the coast of 
Asia. Demosthenes appears as bis advocate. He proceeds, as 
it is observed, to shew, that it had ever been the custom of other 
commanders to raise the like contributions. Hence it is inferred, 
that the meaning of the phrase here quoted, must be, that the 
general is warranted hy justice and custom, to act as he had done. 
The orator, indeed, doth proceed to give instances of this cus- 
tom. But this conclusion I cannot admit ; for whatever defer- 
ence and respect the writers who have adopted it may justly 
claim, a greater deference and respect is due to the original, 
where we find a conclusion of a different nature, deduced in 
express terms. '' It hath been the constant custom," saith 
Demosthenes, " of all the commanders who have sailed from this 
" city, (if I advance a falsehood, let me feel the severest punish- 
" ment,) to take money from the Chians, and from the Erythri- 
" ans, and from any people that would give it ; I mean, of the 
" inhabitants of Asia. They who have but one or two ships 
** take a talent ; they who command a greater force raise a 
" larger contribution. And the people who give this money, 
** whether more or less, do not give it for nothing : (they are not 
" so mad) no ; it is the price they pay to secure their trading 
" vessels from rapine and piracy, to provide them with the ne- 
" cessary convoys, and the like ; however they may pretend 
" friendship and affection, and dignify those payments with the 
'' name of free gifts. It is therefore evident, that, as Diopithea 
'^ is at the head of a considerable power, the same contribu- 
" tions will be granted to him. Else, how shall he pay his 
*' soldiers ; how shall he maintain them, who receives nothing 
'' firom you, and has nothing of his own ? From the skies X No ; 
" but from what he can collect, and beg, and borrow." Then 
follows the conclusion from the whole : Ov^iv OYN olxxo n-ottt^-t ^l 
xfltTDya^Si'Ti? u v^iXy n ^fohiyaeriv avaci, &C. So THAT the whole 

scheme of his accusers [or the whole effect of their accusations] 
is to warn all people to grant him nothing, Sfc, This is the 
meaning [or this is the tendency] of their clamours. 

l2 
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the commanders vfho have sailed from this city, (if 
I advance a fttlsehood, let me feel the severest pu- 
nishment) to take money from theChians, and from 
the Erythrians, and from any people that would 
give it ; I mean, of the inhabitants of Asia. They 
who have but one or two ships take a talent ; they 
who command a greater force raise a larger contri- 
bution. And the people who give this money, 
whether more or less, do not give it for nothing ; 
(they are not so madj no ; it is the price they pay 
to secure their trading vessels from rapine and 
piracy, to provide them with the necessary con- 
voys, and the like; however they may pretend 
friendship and affection, and dignify those pay- 
ments with the name of free gifts. It is therefore 
evident, that as Diopithes is at the head of a con- 
siderable power, the same contributions will be 
granted to him. Else, how shall he pay his soldiers ? 
how shall he maintain them, who receives nothing 
from you, and has nothing of his own ? From the 
skies ? No ; but from what he can collect, and beg, 
and borrow. So that the whole scheme of his 
accusers is to warn all people to grant him nothing ; 
•as lie is to suffer punishment for crimes yet to be 
committed, not for any he hath already committed, 
or in which he hath already assisted. This is the 
meaning of their clamours. '' He is going to form 
^ sieges ! he leaves the Greeks exposed." Have 
these men all this tenderness for the Grecian co- 
lonies of Asia ? They then prefer the interest of 
foreigners to that of their own country. This muqt 
be the caae^ if they prevail to have another general 
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sent to the Hellespont If Diopithes commit out- 
rages, if he be guilty of piracy, one single edict*, 
Athenians! a single edict will put a stop to such 
proceedings. This is the voice of our laws ; that 
such offenders should be impeached ^ and not op- 
posed^ with such vast preparations of ships and 

' * One single edict. In the Greek ^^9^1t^<^t^ which in this 
place may either signify the tablet which was fixed up in pub- 
lie, containing a citation of the accused party, and an account 
of the crimes of which he was accused ; or that which was 
given to the judges who sat on his trial, to write their sentences ^ 
upon. I have chosen the first of these senses. 

' ^ That such offenders should be impeached. The Greek 
words Ela^ayyiXiif and l^io'ciyytxU, which I have translated to 
impeach, and impeachment^ are terms in the Athenian judica- 
ture; and relate to those particular kind of actions, which 
were not referred to any court of justice, but immediately 
brought before the senate of 500, or assembly of the people, 
and sometimes before the Archon: and in which, both the 
accusation and defence were made by word of mouth, without 
any written articles. 

^ And not opposed, &c. The accusers of Diopithes raised 
loud clamours against his conduct. They insisted, that he had 
committed depredations on the Grecian colonies, and was me- 
ditating further hostilities against them, contrary to his com- 
mission and instructions. They declared, that a force should 
be dispatched to defend them ; which Demosthenes calls 
raising an army against Diopithes. '< It is against our enemies/' 
saith he, ** whom our laws cannot reach, that we are to raise 
'* our forces ; when citifens have offended, we can impeach 
" them," &c. But this interpretation hath been loaded with 
the heavy charge of absurdity. If the translator had a right 
to pronounce so peremptorily and so severely, he would de- 
clare, that, by the same rule, every ardent expression, every 
bold figure, every lively image, in short, every thing in elo« 
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money ; (this would be the heig^ht of madness :) 
it is against our enemies^ whom the laws cannot 
touchy that we ought, we must maintain our forces, 
send out our navies, and raise our contributions. 
But when citizens have offended, we can decree, w€ 
can impeach, we can recall *. These are arms suf- 
ficient; these are the measures befitting men of 
prudence : they who would raise disorder and con- 

quencc, not literally and strictly consonant to metaphysical 
truth, might be pronoimced equally absurd. The meaning of 
the passage here quoted, is said to be, ** We are not to pro- 
** tect the islanders by our armies, but to employ them against 
** our enemies." But why were they to raise their armies against 
their enemies ? Because their enemies were not punishable by 
the laws. Those, therefore, against whom they were not to 
raise their armies, must have been such as were punishable by 
the laws. This conclusion might, perhaps, be deemed natural 
and necessary, even if the orator had not expressly pointed out 
both those against whom they were, and were not to raise their 
armies. 'Em t«« «%0f;«,-, Against enemies. And ItfI ^* V*« «^t»?, 
BUT against ourselves, i. e. our own citizens. 

* We can recall. In the original, we have the nupaXoi;^ that is, 
the galley, (called so, from the hero Paralus, who with Theseus 
signalized himself against the Thebans.) The Athenians.had 
two galleys, the Saiaminian and Paralian, appointed for the 
most pressing occasions of the state. In allusion to this usage, 
Pericles was called the Saiaminian galley, because he affected 
to appear in public only upon extraordinary emergencies. 
When Lysander had beaten the Athenian fleet at the Helles- 
pont, the Parahan galley was dispatched with the melancholy 
news to the people. And when Alcibiades was recalled from 
Sicily, to defend himself dgainst the charge of impiety, the 
Saiaminian galley was ordered to bring him home. Both the 
one and the other were employed to recall such generals as 
were superseded. Tourreil. 
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fusion in the slate^ may have recourse to such as 
these men propose. 

But^ dreadful as it is to have such men among 
uSy yet the most dreadful circumstance of ali is this. 
You assemble here, with minds so disposed, that 
if any one accuses Diopithes, or Chares *, or Aristo* 
phon \ or any citizen whatever, as the cause of our 
misfortunes, you instantly break forth into accia-' 
mations and applause. But if a man stands forth^ 
and thus declares the truth, ^' This is all trifling^^ 
" Athenians ! It is to Philip we owe our cala- 
'^ roities: he hath plunged us in these, difficulties ; 
*' for had he observed his treaty, our state would 
" be in perfect tranquillity :" This you cannot 

■ Or Chares, This apology (says Monsieur Tourreil) savours 
a little of faction and cabal : their ill success might with great 
justice have been charged upon Chares, Indeed what could 
have been expected from a general no less incapable than 
luxurious, who in all his military expeditions drew after him 
a train of musicians, whom he kept in pay at the expense of 
his troops ? accordingly his enterprises were unsuccessful ; 
and, to crown all his miscarriages, he lost the battle of Chaero- 
nea. And yet this Chares was able to support himself to the 
last, by the credit of those orators who protected him. 

^ Or Aristophon. Another Athenian general. Aristotle (Rhet. 
1. ii. c. 23.) mentions a smart answer made to him by Iphicra* 
tes. Aristophon accused him of having betrayed the fleet 
which he commanded, tphicrates, with tliat confidence wliich 
an established reputation inspires, asked him, Wovldyau he 
guilty of such a piece of treachery ? — By no means, answered 
he. What ! returned the other, can Iphicrates have committed 
what Aristophon would refuse to do ? 
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deny; but you hear it with the utmost grief, as 
if it were the account of some dreadful misfortune. 
The cause is this; (for when I am to urge the 
interest of ray country, let me speak boldly.)-^ 
Certain persons, who have been intrusted with 
public affairs, have for a long time past rendered 
you daring and terrible, in council ; but, in all 
affairs of war, wretched and contemptible. Hence 
it is, that if a citizen, subject to your own power 
and jurisdiction, be pointed out as the author of 
your misfortunes, you hear the accusation with 
applause; but if they are charged upon a man, 
who must first be conquered before he can be 
punished, then you are utterly disconcerted : that 
truth is too severe to be borne. Your ministers, 
Athenians! should take a quite contrary course. 
They should render you gentle and humane in 
council, where the rights of citizens and allies 
come before you : in military affairs they should 
inspire you with fierceness and intrepidity; for 
here you are engaged with enemies, with armed 
troops. But now, by leading you gently on to 
their purposes by the most abject compliance with 
your humours, they have so formed and moulded 
you, that in your assemblies you are delicate, and 
attend but to flattery and entertainment; in your 
affairs, you find yourselves threatened with extre- 
mity of danger. 

And now, in the name of Heaven, suppose 
that the states of Greece should thus demand * an 

* Svfp09€ that the states of Greece should thus demand, &c^ 
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account of those opportunities which your indo- 
lence hath lost. " Men of Athens ! you are ever 
" sending embassies to us; you assure us that Philip 
" is projecting our ruin, and that of all the Greeks ; 
^' you warn us to guard against this man's designs." 
(And it is too true, we have done thus.) '* But, 
*' O most wretched of mankind ! when this man 
^' had been ten months detained abroad ; when 
"sickness, and the severity of winter, and the 
" armies of his enemies, rendered it impossible for 
" him to return home; you neither restored the 
*' liberty of Euboea, nor recovered any of your own 
'' dominions. But while you sit at home in per- 
" feet ease and health, (if such a state may be 
'^ called health, ) Euboea is commanded by his two 
'' tyrants"; the one, just opposite to Attica, to 
*' keep you perpetually in awe ; the other to Scy- 
*' athus. Yet you have not attempted to oppose 
" even this. No ; you have submitted ; you have 
" been insensible to your wrongs ; you have fully 
" declared, that if Philip were ten times to die, it 

After the taking of Olynthus, when the Athenians were at last 
prevailed upon to declare war in form against Philip, they sent 
embassies to all the states of Greece, to represent the danger of 
his growing power, and to engage them to join against him. 
From hence the orator takes occasion to introduce this beautiful 
prosopopoeia, by which he throws out the bitterest reproaches 
against his countrymen, so artfully, as not to give them offence^ 
and yet at the same time sets the shamefulness of their miscon* 
duct in the strongest light. TouRREiL. 

* By his two tyrants, Philistides and Clitarchus : the one 
fixed at Eretria, opposite to Attica ; the other at Oreum, over- 
itgaiBst Scyathus, an island subject to Athens. 
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'^ wouM not inspire you with the least degree of 
'* vigour. Why then these embassies, these accu- 
** sations, all this unnecessary trouble^ to us ?" — If 
they should say this, what could we allege ? what 
answer could we give ? 1 know not ! 

We have those among us, who think a speaker 
fiilly confuted by asking, " What then is to be 
'' done ?'* To whom I answer, with the utmost truth 

and justness, " Not what we are now doing.*'- 

But I shall be more Explicit, if they will be as ready 
to follow, as to ask advice. 

First then, Athenians ! be firmly convinced of 
these truths : That Philip does commit hostilities 
against us, and has violated the peace ; (and let us 
noionger accuse each other of his crimes ;) — that 
he is the implacable enemy of this whole city, of 
the ground on which the city stands, of every in- 
habitant within these walls ; even of those who 
imagine themselves highest in his favour. If they 
doubt this, let them think of Euthycrates and La- 
sthenes, the Olynthians. They who seemed the 
nearest to his heart, the moment they betrayed their 
country, were distinguished only by the superior 
cruelty of their death. But it is against our con- 
stitution that his armd are principally directed ; nor^ 
in all his schemes, in all his actions, hath he any 
thing so immediately in view, as to subvert it. 
And there is in some sort a necessity for this. He 
knows full well, that his conquests, however great 
and extensive, can never be secure, while yoi; con- 
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tinue free; but that if once he meets with any 
accident^ (and every man is subject to many,) all 
those whom he hath forced into his service will 
instantly revolt, and fly to you for protection. For 
you are not naturally disposed to grasp at empire 
yourselves ; but to frustrate the ambitious attempts 
of others ; to be ever ready to oppose usurpation^ 
and assert the liberty of mankind ; this is your 
peculiar character. And therefore it is not without 
regret that he sees, in your freedom, a spy upon the 
incidents of his fortune. Nor is this his reasoning 
weak or trivial. 

In the first place, therefore, we are to consider 
him as the enemy of our state, the implacable 
enemy of our free constitution. Nothing but the 
deepest sense of this can give you a true, vigorous, 
and active spirit. In the next place, be assured, 
that every thing he is now labouring, every thing 
he is concerting, he is concerting against our city ; 
and that wherever any man opposes him, he op- 
poses an attempt against these walls. For none of 
you can be weak enough to imagine that Philip's 
desires are centred in those paltry villages of 
Thrace ; (for what name else can one give to Dron- 
gilus, and Cabyle, and Mastira *, and all those places 

a For what name the can one give to Drongilus, and Cabyk^ 
and Mastira, Sec. Drongilus and Cabyle, however the orator 
affects to treat them with contempt, are yet mentioned in his- 
tory. As to Mastira, it is entirely unknown : hence Harpo- 
oration suggested, that instead of Mastira we should read 
Bastira, a town of Thrace of that name, having been mentioned 
in a history of Philip, written by Anaximenes, a wor^L long 
time lost. Tourreil. 
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he is now reducing to his obedience ?) that he en- 
dures the severity of toils and seasons, and braves 
the utmost dangers for these ; and has no designs 
upon the ports^ and the arsenals, and the navies^ 
and the silver-mines, and all the other revenues of 
Athens; but that he will leave them for you to 
enjoy ; while, for some wretched hoards of grain in 
the cells of Thmce, he takes up his winter quarters 
in the horrors of a dungeon * ? Impossible ! No ; these 
and all his expeditions are really intended to facili- 
tate the conquest of Athens. 

Let us then approve ourselves men of wisdom; 
and, fully persuaded of these truths, let us shake off 
our extravagant and dangerous supineness. Let us 
supply the necessary expenses : let us call upon our 
allies ; let us take all possible measures for keeping 
up a regular army : so that, as he hath his force 
constantly prepared to injure and enslave the Greeks^ 
yours too may be ever ready to protect and assist 
them. If you depend upon occasional detachments, 
you cannot ever expect the least degree of success : 
you must keep an army constantly on foot, provide 
for its maintenance, appoint public treasurers, and 
by all possible means secure your military funds : 
and while these officers account for all disburse- 

* In the harroTi of a dungeon. lo the original it is, in a 
Barathrum. There was a ditch or cavern in Athens of that 
name, into which criminals were precipitated. So that by 
this figure he not only represents the dreadful and deadly 
nature of the country, but at the same time sets Philip in tiie 
lig^t of a wicked wretch^ who merited the vilest and most 
ignominious fate. Tourreil. 
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ments, let your generals be bound to answer for the 
conduct of the war. Let these be your measures^ 
these your resolutions^ and you will compel Philip 
to live in the real observance of an equitable peace^ 
and to confine himself to his own kingdom^ (which 
is most for our interest^) or we shall fight him upon 
equal terms. 

If any man thinks that the measures I propose 
will require great expense, and be attended with 
much toil and trouble, he thinks justly. Yet, let 
him consider what consequences must attend the 
state, if these measures be neglected ; and it will 
appear, that we shall really be gainers, by engaging 
heartily in this cause. Suppose some god should 
be our surety, (for no mortal ought to be relied on 
in an affair of such moment,) that if we continue 
quiet, and give up all our interests, he will not at 
last turn his arms against us; it would yet be 
shameful ; it would (I call all the powers of hea- 
ven to witness !) be unworthy of you, unworthy the 
dignity of your country, and the glory of your an- 
cestors, ta abandon the rest of Greece to slavery, 
for the sake of private ease. I, for my part, would 
die, rather than propose so mean a conduct: how- 
ever, if there be any other person who will recom- 
mend it, be it so ; neglect your defence ; give up 
your interests ! But if there be no such counsellor ; 
if, on the contrary, we all foresee, that the farther 
this man is suffered to extend his conquest, the 
more formidable and powerful enemy we must fii||i 
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in him ; why this reluctance ? why do we delay ? or 
when, my countrymen ! will we perform our duty ? 
Must some necessity compel us ? What one may 
call the necessity of freemen, not only presses us, 
now, but hath long since been felt : that of slaves, 
it is to be wished, may never approach us. And 
how do these differ ? To a freeman, the disgrace 
of past misconduct is the most urgent necessity : to 
a slave, stripes and bodily pains. Far be this from 
us ! It ought not to be mentioned ! 

I would now gladly lay before you the whole 
conduct of certain politicians ; but I spare them. 
One thing only I shall observe : The moment that 
Philip is mentioned, there is still one ready to start 
up, and cry, " What a happiness to live in peace ! 
" how grievous the maintenance of a great army ! 
*' certain persons have designs upon our treasury !" 
Thus they delay your resolutions, and give him 
full liberty to act as he pleases : hence you gain 
ease and indulgence for the present, (which I fear 
may, at some time, prove too dear a purchase;) 
aud these men recommend themselves to your &- 
vour, and are well paid for their service. But in 
my opinion there is no need to persuade you to 
peace, who sit down already thoroughly persuaded. 
Let it be recommended to him who is committing 
hostilities : if he can be prevailed on, you are ready 
to concur. Nor should we think those expenses 
grievous which our security requires ; but the con- 
wquences which must arise, if such expenses be de- 

5 
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nied. Then as to plundering our treasury, this 
must be prevented by intrusting it to proper guar- 
dians^ not by neglecting our affairs. For my own 
part, Athenians! I am filled with indignation, 
when I find some persons expressing their impa- 
tience, as if our treasures were exposed to plunder* 
ers ; and yet utterly unaffected at the progress of 
Philip, who is successively plundering every state 
of Greece ; and this, that he may at last fedl with 
all his fury upon you. 

What then can be the reason, Athenians ! that> 
notwithstanding all his manifest hostilities, all his 
acts of violence, all the places he hath taken from 
us, these men will not acknowledge that he hath 
acted unjustly, and that he is at war with us ; but 
accuse those of embroiling you in a war, who call 
upon you to oppose him, and to check his progress ? 
I shall tell you. That popular resentment which 
may arise from any disagreeable circumstances with 
which a war may be attended, (and it is necessary, 
absolutely necessary, that a war should be attended 
with many such disagreeable circumstances,) they 
would cast upon your faithfulcounsellors, that you 
may pass sentence upon them, instead of opposing 
Philip ; and they turn accusers, instead of meeting 
the punishment due to their present practices. This 
is the meaning of their clamours, that certain per- 
sons would involve you in a war : hence have they 
raised all these cavils and debates. I l^now full 
well, that before any Athenian had ever moved you 
to declare war against him, Philip had seized many 
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of our dominions ; and hath now sent assistance 
to the Cardians. If you are resolved to dissemble 
yoyr sense of his hostilities, he would be the 
weakest of mankind if he attempted to contradict 
you. But suppose he marches directly against us^ 
what shall we say in that case ? He will still assure 
us, that he is not at war : such were his professions 
to the people of Oreum, when his forces were in 
the heart of their country ; and to those of Pherse, 
until the moment that he attacked their walls ; and 
thus he att first amused the Olynthians, until he had 
marched his army into their territory. And will 
you still insist, even in such a case, that they who 
call upon us to defend our country are embroiling 
us in a war ? Then slavery is inevitable. There is 
no other medium between an obstinate refusal to 
take arms, on your part/ and a determined resolution 
t6 attack us^ on the part of our enemy. 

Nor is the danger which threatens us the same 
with that of other people. It is not the conquest 
of Athens which Philip aims at : no, it is our utter 
extirpation. He knows full well, that slavery is a 
state you would not, or^ if you were inclined, you 
could not submit to ; for sovereignty is become ha- 
bitual to you. Nor is he ignorant, that, at any un- 
favourable juncture, you have more power to obstruct 
his enterprises, than the whole world besides. 

Let us then be assured, that we are contending 
for the very being of our state ; let this inspire us 
with abhorrence of those who have sold themselves 
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to this man ; and let tiiem feel tbe severity of pob^- 
licjustide: for it is not^ it is not possible to con- 
quer onr foreign eneniy^ until we have punished 
those traitors who are serving him within our walls. 
Else, while we strike on these^ as so many obstacks, 
our enemies must necessarily prove superior to us. 
—And whence is it that he dares treat you with 
insolence^ (I cannot give his present conduct any 
other name^) that he utters menaces against you, 
whfle on others he confers acts of kindness? (to 
deceive them at leasts if for no other purpose!) 
Thus^ by heaping favours on the Thessalians, he 
hath reduced them to their present slavery. It 
is i not possible to recount the various Artifices by 
which he abused the wretched Olynthians^ from his 
first insicttous gift of Potidsea. But now he seduced 
tiie Thebans to his party> by making them masters 
of BeBOtia> and easing them of a great and grievous 
war. And thus^ by being gratified in some fk^ 
vourite pdnt^ these people are either involved in 
calamities known to the whole world, or wait with 
submission for the moment when such calamities 
are to fkll upon them. 1 do not recount all that 
you yourselves have lost^ Athenians! but in the 
very conclusion of the peace, how have you been 
deceived ? how have you been despoiled ? Was 
not Phocis, was not ThermopylaB, were not our 
Thracian dominions, Doriscum, Serrium, and even 
our ally Cersobleptes % all wrested from us ? Is he 

* And tven (mr My CenMeptes. The late treaty oi peace, 
between Philip and the Athenians, was concluded without giving 
TOL. I. M 
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not at this time in possession of Cardia ? and does 
he not avow it ? Whence is it^ I say^ that he treats 
you in so singular a manner ? Because ours is the 
only state where there is allowed full liberty to 
plead the cause of an enemy; and the man who 
sells his. country may harangue securely, at the very 
time that you are despoiled of your dominions. It 
was not safe to speak for Philip at Olynthus, until 
the people of Olynthus had been gained by the sur- 
render of Potidaea. In Thessaly^ it was not safeTto 
speak for Philip, until the Thessalians had been 
gained by the expulsion of the tyrants^ and the re- 
covery of their rank of Amphictyons ; nor could it 
have been safely attempted at Thebes, befot'e he 
had restored Boeotia, and ei^tirpated Ihe Phocians. 
But at Athens, although he hath robbed us of. Am* 
phipolis, and the territory of Cardia ; though he 
awes us with his fortifications in Euboea ; though 
he be now upon his march to Byzantium * ; yet his 
partizans may speak for Philip without any danger. 
Hence some of them^ from the meanest poverty, 
have on. a sudden risen to affluence; some, from 
obscurity and disgrace, to eminence and honour: 
while you, on the contrary, from g^ory have sunk 
into meanness ; from riches, to poverty : for the 

Cersobleptes (then in aUiance wkh Athens) an opportnmty ot 
acceding to it : nor \in^3 any provision made by it for his security 
and protection. By this means Philip found himself at liberty 
to turn his arms against him ; and a few years after drove htm 
from his kingdom,, and obliged him to become his tributary. 

, To Bj/zantium. See the introduction to the following 
oration^ 
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riches of a state I take to be its allies, its credit, its 
connexions ; in all which you are poor. And by 
your neglect of these, by your utter insensibility to 
your wrongs, he is become fortunate and great, the 
terror of Greeks and Barbarians ; and you aban- 
doned and despised : splendid indeed is the abun- 
dance * of your markets ; but as to any real pro- 
vision for your security, ridiculously deficient. 

There are some orators, I find, who view your 
interests and their own in a quite different light. 
They woald persuade you to continue quiet, what- 
ever injuries are offered to you : they themselves 
cannot be quiet, though no one offers them the 
ieast injury. When one of these men rises, I am 
sure to hear, " What ! will you n6t propose your 
'' decree ? will you not venture ? No ; you are 
^' timid, you wantlrue spirit."- 1 own, indeed, I 

* Splendid indeed is the abundance, &c. They who opposed 
Philip's interest in the Athenian assembly, were ever urging the 
fallen condition of their country, and the dishonour of suffering 
another power to wrest that pre-eminence from her which had 
hetn enjoyed for ages. The speakers on the other side at first 
affected to despise the power o£ PhiUp^ or insbted on the sin- 
cerity and uprightness of his intentions. But now^ when the 
danger became too apparent, and his designs too flagrant to be 
dissembled^ it appears that they had recourse to other arguments. 
They endeavoured to confine the views of the Athenians to what 
passed within their own w^Hs ; displayed the advantages of their 
trade, the flourishing state of their commerce; and perhaps 
recommended it as their true policy, to attend only to these, 
without making themselves a party in the quarrels of others, or 
loading the state with the expense of maintaining wars to sup. 
port the power and interest of foreigners. 

m3 
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am not^ nor would I choose to b^ a bold^ an im- 
portunate, an audacious speaker. And yet^ if I 
mistake not^ I ha?e more real courage than they 
who manage your affairs with this rash hardiness. 
For he who^ neglecting the public interests, is en- 
gaged only in trials^ in confiscations^ in rcwardii^, 
in accusing^ doth not act from any principle of 
courage ; but^ as he never speaks but to gain your 
fitvour^ never proposes measures that are attended 
with the least hazard : in this he has a pledge of his 
security ; and therefore he is daring. But he who, 
for his country's good^ oftentimes exposes your in- 
clinations; who gives the most salutary^ though 
not always the most agreeable counsel ; who pur- 
sues those measures whose success depends more 
on fortune than on prudence^ and is yet willing to 
be accountable for the event; this is the man of 
courage, this is the true patriot ; not they who^ by 
flattering your passions, have lost the most im- 
portant interests of the state : men whom I am so 
fiir firom imitating, or deeming citizens of worth, that 
should this question be proposed to me, '' What 
^ services have you done your country ?" although 
X might recount the galleys I have fitted out, and the 
public entertainments I have exhibited ^ and the 

*'■ The pubHc entertainments- 1 have exhibited. In the original 
it is, *' the offices of Charegus that I have discharged." Each 
of the ten tribes of Athens had their bands of musicians to per- 
form in the feasts of Bacchus, together withn poet, to compose 
the hymns and other pieces; and the^e bands contended for a 
prize. iPhe feasts were exhibited with great magnificence ; and 
in order to defray the charges, they appointed the richest citizen 
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^^ntributions I have paid^ and the captives I have 
ransomed % and many like acts of benevolence, I 
would yet pass them all by, and only say, that my 
public conduct hath ever been directly opposite to 
thehrs. I might, like them, have turned accuser, 
have distributed rewards and punishments : but this 
is a part I never assumed : my inclinations were 
averse ; nor could wealth or honours prompt me to 
it No ; I confine myself to such counsels as have 
sunk my reputation ; but, if pursued, must raise 
the reputation of my country. Thus much I may 
be allowed to say, without exposing myself to envy. 

•e 1 should not have thought myself a good 

citizen, had I proposed such measures as would 
have made me the first among my countrymen, but 
reduced you to the last of states : on the contrary, 
the &itbful minister should raise the glory of his 
country ; and, upon all occasions, advise the most 
salutary, not the easiest measures. To these, 
nature itself inclines ; those are not to be promoted, 
but by the utmost efforts of a wise and faithful 
counsellor. 

I have heard it dbjected, ^^ that indeed I ever 
^^ speak with reason ; yet stjll this is no more than 

ojut of each tribe (jor sometimes he offered himself) to exhibit 
them at his own cost. He was called the Choregus; and if hi^^ 
band g'^ined the prize, his name was inscribed, together with 
those of the tribe and the poet, upon the vase ; which was the 
reward of the conquerors. TouRRElL. 

* The captives I have ransomed. See the preface to the ora- 
tion on the Peace. 
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" words : that the slate requires soniething more 
" effectual, some vigorous actions." Upon which 
I shall give my sentiments, without the least re- 
serve. The sole business of a speaker is, in my 
opinion, to propose the course you are to pursue* 
This were easy to be proved. You know, that 
when the great Timotheus moved you to defend 
the Euboeans, against the tyranny of Thebes, he ad- 
dressed you thus : '' What, my countrymen ! when 
'^ the Thebans ^re actually in the island, are you 
" deliberating what is to be done ? what part to be 
" taken ? Will you not cover the seas with your 
" navies ? Why are you not at the Piraeus ? why are 
" you not embarked?" — Thus Timotheus advised ; 
thus you acted ; and success ensued. But had he 
spoken with the same spirit, and bad your indolence 
prevailed, and his advice been rejected, would the 
state have had the same success } By no means. 
And so, in the present case, vigour and execution is 
your part ; from your speakers you are only to ex- 
pect wisdom and integrity. 

I shall just give the summary of my opinion, 
and then descend. You should raise suppKes, you 
should keep up your present forces, und reform 
whatever abuses may be found in them (not break 
them entirely upon the first complaint). You 
should send ambassadors into all parts, to reform, 
to remonstrate, to exert all their efforts in the ser- 
vice of the state. But, above all things, let those 
corrupt ministers feel the severest punishment ; let 
them, at all times, and in all places, be the objects 
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of your abhorrence ; that wise and faithful counsel- 
lors may appear to have consulted their own interests, 
as well as that of others. — If you will act thus, if you 
will shake off this indolence, perhaps, even yet per- 
haps, we may promise ourselves some good fortune. 
But if you only just exert yourselves in acclamations 
and applauses, and when any thing is to be don^ 
sink again into your supineness, I do not see how all 
the wisdom in the world can save the state from ruin, 
when you deny your assistance. 



END OF THE ORATION ON THE CHXR80NE8US, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The former oration had its effect. For, instead 
of punishing Diopithes^ the Athenians supplied him 
with money^ in order to put him in a condition of 
continuing his expeditions. In the mean time 
Philip pursued his Thracian conquests^ and made 
himself master of several places, which, though of 
little importance in themselres^ yet opened him a 
way to the cities of the Propontis;, and above all to 
Byzantium^ which h^ had always intended to annex 
to his dominions* He at first tried the way of 
negociation^ in order to gain the Byzantines into 
the number of his allies ; but this proving ineffec« 
tual^ he reserved to proceed in another manner. 
He had a party in the city^ at whose head was the 
orator Python^ that engaged to deliver him up one 
of the gates; but while be was on his march 
towards the city^ the conspiracy was discovered, 
which immediately determined him to take another 
route. His sudden counter-knarch^ intended to con- 
ceal the crime of Python^ really served to confirm 
it He was brought to trial; but the credit and 
the presents of Philip prevailed to save him* 
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The efforts of the Athenians to support their 
interests in Euboea^ and the power which Philip 
had acquired there, and which every day increased^ 
had entirely destroyed the tranquillity of this 
island. The people of Oreum, divided by th 
Athenian and Macedonian fections^ were on the 
point of breaking out into a civil war; when, 
yn4er pretence of restoring their peace^ Philip 
sei^i t\mt(\ a body of a tliousand fprees, und^ the 
cw^maiiid of Htpponicus; which soon determined 
the superiorily to his side. Pbilistides, a tyrant, 
w^ had growA old im factions and public qomtests^ 
W9S enNtnisted with the government of Oream, 
which be u^ieiBtertd with all pomUe severity 
and cmdiy to those in the Athenian interest ; 
wW^ the other states oi the island were also sub- 
ji^t^ to otb«r Macedonian governors. Gallias, 
tjto CJi^idiaii, whose ii^constaMy had made him 
eogAHiiei ^ iilierests of Athens, of Thebes, and 
MiMScriiw, sitfifittsurely, now returned to his en- 
gngomnto witb AAhens. He sent deputies thither 
t^4ecijve afisiatence, mid to prevail on tde Athenians 
to make some vigorous attempt to regbin their 
poimr ID EubflM. 

Ift tkt mean time, Hm king of Fsrsia, alarmed 
by itiie acoouiits of MiHip's groAving pow^r, made 
use of ail the influence which his gold could 
gain at Atftena, to «f>gage the Athenians to act 
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Openly against an enemy equally suspected by 
them both. This circumstance, perhaps, disposed 
them to give the greater attention to the following 
oration. 



PHILIPPIC THE THIRD. 



Sosigenes Archon.-— A.R. Philip. 19. — Olympiad. 109. An. d. 

Though we have heard a great deal, Athenians ! 
in almost every assembly, of those acts of violence 
which Philip hath been committing, ever since his 
treaty^ not against ours only^ but the other states of 
Greece ; though all (I am confident) are ready to 
acknowledge, even they who fail in the perform- 
ance, that we should every one of us exert our 
efforts^ in council and in action^ to oppose and to 
chastise his insolence; yet to such circumstances 
are you reduced by your supineness, that I fear^ 
(shocking as it is tosay^ yet) that, had we all agreed 
to propose^ and you to embrace such measures, as 
would most efifectually ruin our affairs^ they could 
not have been more distressed than at present. And 
to this^ perhaps, a variety of causes have conspired ; 
nor could we have been thus affected by one or two. 
But, upon a strict and just inquiry^ you will find it 
principally owing to those orators, who study rather 
to gain your ikvour, than to advance your interests* 
Some of whom (attentive only to the means of 
establishing their own reputation and power) never 
extend their thoughts beyond the present moment, 
and therefore think that youj: views are equally 
confined. Others^ by their accusations and invec* 
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tives against those at the head of affairs^ labour only 
to make the state inflict severity upon itself; that, 
while we are thus engaged, Philip may have full 
power of speaking and of acting as he pleases. 
Such are now the usual methods of our statesmen, 
and hence all our errors and disorders* 

Let me entreat you, hiy countrymen, that if 1 
speak some truths with boldness, I may not be ex- 
posed to your resentment. Consider this : on other 
occasions, you account liberty of speech so general 
ft privilege of all within your walls^ that aliens and 
slaves* are allowed to share it So that many 
domestics may be found among you^ speaking their 
thoughts with less reserve than citizens in some 
other states. But from your councils you have 
utterly banished it And the consequence is this : 
in your assemblies, as you listen only to be pleased, 
you meet with flattery and indulgence : in the cir- 

* AUens and slaves. The Athenians piqued themselves upon 
httng the iiio9t itadependent khd tnost humane of all people. 
With thetaSL Btrdiiger had liberty t>f iq^aking as he|4ea§^> pro- 
vided he let nolUng esca^pe him against the government. S« 
far were they from admitting him into their public ddiberations, 
that a citizen was not permitted to touch on state affairs in the 
presence of ah alieb. Their slaves enjoyed a proportionable 
degree of hldu!gwice. The Saturnalia, wlrtti they were alltiwcd 
to assame the charactier ^f maslevdi wad< dtigiAally an Ath^ftiM 
iMtitutioB^ and adopted at Rome by Numa. At Sparta and 
Thessaly, on the contrary, slaves were treated with such severity, 
as obliged them frequently to revolts The humanity of Athens 
had its reward ; for their slaves did them considerable service 
oti ^y^tal occasions ; at Maifathon, in t)le itar of £gina, and at 
AtglMtMae. TotntHiailH 
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cumstances of public aSairs, you find yourselves 
threatened with the extremity of danger. If you 
have still the same dispositions^ I must be silent : if 
you will attend to your true interests^ without ex- 
pecting to be flattered, I am ready to speak. For 
although our affairs are wretchedly situated, though 
our inactivity hath occasioned many losses, yet by 
proper vigour and resolution you may still repair 
them all. What I am now going to advance may 
possibly appear incredible ; yet it is a certain truth. 
The greatest of all our past misfortunes is a cir- 
cumstance the most favourable to our future ex- 
pectations. And what is (his? That the present 
difficulties are really owing to our utter disregard 
^f every thing which in any degree affected our 
interests. For were we thus situated in spite of 
every effort which our duty demanded, then we 
should regard our fortune as absolutely desperate. < 
But now Philip hath conquered your supineness 
and inactivity : the state he hath not conquered. 
Nor have you been defeated ; your force bath not 
even been extorted. 

Were it generally acknowledged that Philip was 
at war with the state^ and had really violated the 
peace> the only point to be considered would then 
be, how to oppose him with the greatest ease and 
safety. But since there are persons so strangely 
infatuated, that, although he be still extending his 
conquests^ although he hath possessed himself 6f a 
consfderable part of our clominions, although all 
mankind have suffered by his injustice^ 4bey can 

VOL. I. N 
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yet hear it repeated in this assembly, that it is some 
of us who are embroiling the state in war : Thin 
suggestion must first be guarded against ; else there 
is reason to apprehend, that the man who moves you 
to oppose your adversary, may incur the censure of 
being the author of the war. 

And,, first of all, I lay down this as certain : If it 
were in our power to determine whether we should 
be at peace or war; if peace (that I may begin 
with this) were wholly dependent upon the option 
of the state^ there is no doubt but we should em- 
brace it. And I expect, that he who asserts it is, 
will, without attempting to prevaricate, draw up 
his decree in form, and propose it to your accept- 
ance. But if the other party hath drawn the sword, 
and gathered his armies round him ; if he amuse us 
with the name of peace, while he really proceeds to 
all kinds of hostilities ; what remains but to oppose 
him? To make professions of peace, indeed, like 
him ; — if this be agreeable to you, I acquiesce. 
But if any man takes that for peace, which is en- 
abling him, after all his other conquests, to lead his 
forces hither, his mind must be disordered : at 
leasts it is our conduct only towards him, not his 
towards us, that must be called a peace. But this it 
is for which all Philip's treasures are expended ; that 
he should carry on the war against you, but that 
you should make no war on him. — Should we 
continue thus inactive, till he declares himself our 
enemy, we should be the weakest of mortals. This 
he would not do, although he were in the heart of 
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Attica, even at the Piraeus, if we may judge from 
his behaviour to others. For it was not till he 
came within a few miles' of Olynthus that he de- 
dared^ that *' either the Olynthians must quit their 
'' city, or he his king:dom." Had he been accused 
of this at any time before, he would have resented 
it, and ambassadors must have been dispatched to 
justify their master. In like manner, while he wa« 
moving towards the Phocians, he still affected to 
regard them as allies and friends : nay, there were 
actually ambassadors from Phocis, who attended 
him in his march ; and among us were many who 
insisted that this march portended no good to 
Thebes. Not long since, when he went into Thes- 
saly, with all the appearance of amity, he possessed 
himself of Pherae. And it is but now he told the 
wretched people of Oreum, that he had, in all 
affection, sent some forces to inspect their affairs : 
for that he heard they laboured uhder disorders and 
seditions ; and that true friends and allies should 
not be absent upon such occasions. And can you 
imagine, that he who chose to make use of artifice, 
rather than open force, against enemies by no means 
able to distress him, who at most could but have 
defended themselves against him ; that he witl 
openly proclaim his hostile designs agiainst you; 
and this, when you yourselves obstinately shut your 
eyes against them? Impossible! He would be the 
absurdest of mankind, if, while his outrages pass 

* A Jew miles f Sec, In^ the original, forty stadia, about five 

OMlCS. 

n2 
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unnoticed, while you are wholly engaged in accu- 
sing some among yourselves, and endeavouring to 
bring them to a trial, he should put an end to your 
private contests, warn you to^ direct all your zeal 
against him, and so deprive his pensioners of their 
most specious pretence for suspending your reso- 
lutions, that of his not being at war with the state. 
Heavens ! is there any man of a right mind, who 
would judge of peace or war by words, and not by 
actions? Surely no man. I'o examine then the 
actions of Philip. — When the peace was just con- 
cluded, before ever Diopithes had received his com- 
mission, or those in the Chersonesus had been sent 
out, he possessed himself of Serrium and Doriscum, 
and obliged the forces our general had stationed in 
the citadel of Serrium and the Sacred Mount, to 
evacuate these places. From these proceedings, what 
are we to judge of him ? The peace he had ratified 

by the most solemn oaths. And let it not be 

asked *, of what moment is all this ? or how is tlie 
state aflfected by it? Whether these things be of n^, 
moment, or whether we are affected by them or np, 
is a question of another nature. Let the instance 
of violation be great or small, the sacred obligation 
of faith and justice is, in all instances^ the same. 

But farther : when he sends his forces into the 
Chersonesus, which the KING, which every state 

• Let it not be asked, &c. The partisans of Philip affected 
to speak with contempt of these places. To deny the right of 
Athens to them was dangerous and unpopular ; th^y therefore 
endeavoured to represent them as beneath the public regard.. 
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of Greece acknowledged to be ours ; wheir he con- 
fessedly assists our enemies, and braves us with such 
letters, what are his intentions ? for they say he is 
not at war with us. For my own part, so far am I 
from acknowledging; such conduct to be consistent 
with iiis treaty, that I declare, that by his attack of 
the Megareans, by his attempts upon the liberty of 
Bubcea, by his late incursion into Thrace, by his 
practices in Peloponnesus, and by his constant re- 
course to the power of arms, in all his transactions, 
he has violated the treaty, and is at war with you ; 
unless you will affirm, that he who prepares to in- 
vest a city is still at peace until the walls be ac- 
tually assaulted. You cannot, surely, affirm it ! 
He whose designs, whose whole conduct, tends to 
reduce me to subjection, that man is at war with 
me, though not a blow hath yet been given, nor one 
weapon drawn. And if any accident should hap- 
pen, to what dangers must you be exposed ! The 
Hellespont will be no longer yours ; your enemy 
will become master of Meg-ara and Euboea : the 
Peloponnesians will be gained over to his interest. 
And shall I say, that the man who is thus raising 
his engines, and preparing to storm the city, that 
he is at peace with you ? No : from that day in 
which Phocis fell beneath his arms, I date his hos- 
tilities against you. If you will instantly oppose 
him, I pronounce you wise ; if you d^lay, it wUl 
not be in your power when you are inclined. And 
so far, Athenians! do I differ from some other 
speakers, that 1 think it now no time to debate 
^bou^ the Chersonesus or Byzantium ; but that we 
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should immediately send reinforcements, and guard 
these places from all accidents^ supply the g^enerais 
stationed there with every thing they stand in need 
of^ and extend our care to all the Greeks, now in the 
greatest and most imminent danger. Let me en- 
treat your attention, \yhile I explain the reasons 
which induce me to be apprehensive of this danger ; 
that if they are just, you may adopt them, and be 
provident of yoiir own int^ ests at least, if those of 
others do not affect you : or if they appear frivolous 
and impertinent, you may now, and ever hereafter, 
neglect me as a man of an unsound mind. 

That Philip, from a mean and inconsiderable 
origin, hath advanced to greatness ; that suspicion 
and faction divide all the Greeks ; that it is more 
to be admired that he should become so powerful 
from what he was, than that now, after such ac* 
cessions of strength, he should accomplish all his 
ambitious schemes : these, and other like points 
which might be dwelt upon, I choose to pass over. 
But there is one concession, which, by the influence 
of your example, all men have made to him^ which 
hath heretofore been the cause of all the Grecian 
wars. And what is this ? an absolute power to act 
as he pleases, thus to harass and plunder every state 
of Greece successively, to invade and to enslave 
their cities. You held the sovereignty of Greece 
seventy-three years * : the Lacedemonians com- 
manded for the space of tw enty-nine years ^ : and 

■ Seventy-three years. See a note on Olynth. II. p. 69. 
^ Twenty-nine years. That is, from the destruction of A tlicns 
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in these latter times^ after the battle of Leaotra^ the 
Thobans were in some degree of eminence. Yet 
neither to you, nor to the Thebans, nor to the La- 
cedemonians^ did the Greeks ever grant this un- 
controlled power : far from it. On the contrary, 
when you, or rather the Athenians of that age^ 
seemed to treat some persons not with due mode- 
ration, it was universally resolved to take up arms; 
even they who had no private complaints espoused 
the cause of the injured. And when the Lacede- 
monians succeeded to your power, the moment that 
they attempted to enlarge their sway, and to make 
such changes in affairs as betrayed their ambitious 
designs, they were opposed by all, even by those 
who were not immediately affected by tlieir con- 
duct. But why do I speak of others? we ourselves 
and the Lacedemonians, though from the first we 
could allege no injuries against each other, yet, to 
redress the injured, thought ourselves bound to 
draw the sword. And all the faults of the Lace- 
demonians in their thirty years, and of our ancestors 
iti their seventy years, do not amount to the out- 
rages which Philip hath committed against the 
Greeks, within less than thirteen years of power* ; 

by Lysauder, in the last year of the 93d Olympiad, to the firat 
war in which the Athenians, when re-established by Conon^ 
engaged against Sparta, to free themselves and the other 
Greeks from the Spartan yoke, in the last year of the 100th 
Olympiad. TouRRElL. 

« Thirteen years of power. Philip had now reigned nineteen 
years. But being at first engaged in wars with his neighbours, 
he did not begin to make any considerable figure in Greece until 
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or^ rather^ do not all make up the smallest part of 
them. This I shall easily prove in a few words. 

Olynthus^ and Methone, and ApoUonia^ and the 
two-and-thirty cities of Thrace, I pass^ all over ; 
every one of which felt such severe effects of hia 
cruelty, that an observer could not easily determine 
whether any of them had ever been inhabited or 
no. The destruction of the Phocians, a people so 
considerable, shall also pass unnoticed. But think 
on the condition of the Thessalians. Hath, he not 
subverted their states and cities ? — hath he not 
established his tetrarchs over them ; that not only 
single towns, but whole countries ^ might pay him 
vassalage ? — are not the states of Euboea in the 
hands of tyrants, and this in an island bordering on 
Thebes and Athens ?— -are not these the express 
words of his letters, ** they who are willing to obey 
*' me may expect peace from me ?" And he not 
only writes, but confirms his menaces by actions. 
He marches directly to the Hellespont ; but just 
before he attacked Ambracia ; Elis ^ one of the 

Uie eighth }rear of his reign, when, after the taking of Methone, 
he expelled the tyiants of Thessaly, and cut off the Phocian 
army commanded by Onomarchus. From this period Demos- 
thenes begins his computation. Tourreil. 

* Whole countries t &c. The word in the original signifies, a 
number of different people dependent on one principal stale or 
city. 

^ Eiis, &c. He made himself master of this place by treaty, 
not by force of arms. Elis entered into the league of the Ana- 
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chief cities of Peloponnesus, is in his possession ; 
not long since he entertained designs ag-ainst Me- 
gara. All Greece, all the barbarian world, is too 
narrow for this man's ambition. And though we 
Greeks see and hear all this, we send no embassies 
to each other, we express no resentment : but into 
«uch wretchedness are we sunk, (blocked up with- 
in our several cities.) that even to this day we 
have not been able to perform the least part of 
that, which our interest or our duty demanded ; to 
engage in any associations, or to form any confe- 
deracies ; but look with unconcern Upon this man's 
growing power^ each fondly imagining (as far as I 
can judge,) that the time in which another is de- 
stroyed is gained to him, without ever consulting or 
acting for the cause of Greece ; although no man 
can be ignorant, that, like the regular periodic re- 
turn of a fever, or other disorder, he is coming 
upon those who think themselves most remote from 
danger. 

You are also sensible, that whatever injuries 
the Greeks suffered by the Lacedemonians, or by us, 
they suffered by the true sons of Greece. And one 
may consider it in this light. Suppose * a lawful 
heir, born to an affluence of fortune, should, in 
some instances, be guilty of misconduct ; he indeed 
lies open to the justest censure and reproach ; yet 



phictyoDs, by which Philip was acknowledged as their chief; 
and maintained its freedom till after the death of Alexander. 
To^RREiL. - , 
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it cannot be said that he hath lavished a fortune to 
Tvhich he had no ckim^ no right of inheritance. 
But should a slave^ should a pretended son^ waste 
those possessions which really belonged to others^ 
how much more heinous would it be thought ! 
bow much more worthy of resentment ! And shall 
not Philip and his actions raise the like indigna* 
tion ? he, who is not only no Greek, no way allied 
to Greece, but sprung from a part of the barbarian 
world, unworthy to be named ; a vile Macedonian ! 
where formerly we could not find a slave fit to pur- 
chase. And hath his insolence known any bounds ? 
Besides the destruction of cities, doth he not ap- 
point the Pythian games % the common entertain- 
ment of Greece : and, if absent himself, send hia 
slaves to preside? Is he not master of Thermopyte? 
Are not the passes into Greece possessed by his 
guards and mercenaries ? Hath he not assumed the 
honours of the temple ^ in opposition to our claim, 
to that of the Thessalians, that of the Doreans, and 



" The Pythian games, &c. To this honour he was admitted by 
being made an Amphictyon^ smd declared head of the sacred 
league* By his skives, we are to understand no more than bis 
subjects : fgr those old republicans affected to speak thus of the 
subjects of every king or tyrant. Tourreil and Olivet. 

^ The honours o^ the tempk, &c. n^o^«wri{«», the right of pre- 
cedency in ccmsuking the oracle of Delpbos* This tiie Pbocians 
had enjoyed, as being in possession of the temple : and Philip 
was invested with it, as well as their other privileges* It was 
Ibought of considerlible consequence by thei Greeks, as appears 
&om the first article of a peace made between the Athettiaas and 
the allies of Lacedemon. See Thucyd, B. 5. TouRBBUU. 
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of the other Amphictyons ; honours, to which even 
the Greeks do not all pretend ? Doth he not pre- 
scribe to the Thessalians, how they shall be go- 
verned ? Doth he not send out his forces, some to 
Forth mus, to expel the Eretrian colony ; some to 
Oreum, to make Philistides tyrant? And yet the 
Greeks see all this without the least impatience. 
Just as at the fall of hail ; every one prays it may 
not alight on his ground, but no one attempts to fend 
against it : so they not only suffer the general wrongs 
of Greece to pass unpunished, but carry their insen- 
sibiHty to the utmost, and are not roused evien by 
their private wrongs. Hath he not attacked Am- 
bracia and Leucas, cities of the Corinthians ? Hath 
he not wrested Naupactus from the Achseans % and 
engaged by oath to deliver it to the ^dians ? Hath 
he not robbed the Thebans of Echinus ** ? Is he not 
on his march against the Byzantines^? And are they 

" Wrested Naupactus from the Achaans, &c, Naupactus was 
not a city of the Achaeans, but of the Locri Ozolae. Possibly 
Demosthenes speaks with the liberty of an orator, and founds 
bis assertion on some alliance which Naupactus might have had 
with the Achseans against the iEtolians, its inveterate enemies* 
This city, thus delivered up, remained ever after under the 
jurisdiction of ^tolia, and is mentioned by Livy and Polybius 
as the principal city of that country. TouRRElL. 

* Echinus. There were two places of this name : the one in 
Acarnania ; the other, which is here spoken of^ founded by the 
Thebans on the Maliac Gulf. Tourrbil. 

* Against t1i€ B^fzaktines, He had threatened them already, 
but had not as yet executed his threats : for we learn from history, 
til at Philip, having for a considerable time besieged Perinthus, 
raised the diege, in order to march to that of Byzantium. If 
the siege of Periatbus badjpreceded this oration, Demosthenes 
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not our allies ? 1 shall only add, that Cardia, the 
chief city of the Chersonesus, is in his possession. 
Yet these things do not affect us : we are all 
languid and irresolute: we watch the motions of 
those about us, and regard each other with aus- 
picious eyes ; and this, when we are all so mani- 
festly injured. And if he behaves with such inso- 
lence towards the general body, to what extrava- 
gancies, think ye, will he proceed, when master of 
each particular state ? 

And now, what is the cause of all this? (for 
there must be some cause, some good reason to be 
assigned, why the Greeks were once so jealous of 
their liberty, and are now ready to submit to 
slavery.) It is^ this, Athenians ! Formerly, men's 
minds were animated with that which they now 
feel no longer, which conquered all the opulence 
of Persia, maintained the freedom of Greece, and 
triumphed over the powers of sea and land : but 
now that it is lost, universal ruin and confusion 
overspread the face of Greete. What is this ? No- 
thing subtle or mysterious : nothing more than an 
unanimous abhorrence of all those whQ accepted 
bribes from princes, prompted by the ambition of 

could not have forgotten so memorable an expedition, in re- 
comiting the enterprises of Philip. Probably this prince made 
^ feint of marching to Byzantium, in order to conceal his 
designs against Perinthus. Tourreil. 

In the introduction to this oration, the reader has another 
account of Philip's first march against Byzantium. 
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subduing, or the bare intent of corrupting Greece. 
To be guilty of such practices was accounted a 
crime of the blackest kind ; a crime which called 
for all the severity of public justice : no petitioning 
for mercy^ no pardon was allowed. So that neither 
orator nor general could sell those favourable con* 
junctures, with which fortune oftentimesT assists 
the supine against the vigilant^ and renders men, 
utterly regardless of their interests, superior to those 
who exert their utmost efforts : nor were mutual 
confidence among ourselves, distrust of tyrants and 
barbarians^ and such-like noble principles, subject 
to the power of gold. But now are all these ex- 
posed to sale, as in a public mart; and, in ex* 
change^ such things have been introduced, as have 
affected the safety, the very vitals of Greece. What 
are these ? Envy, when a man hath received a bribe; 
laughter, if he confess it; pardon, if he be con- 
victed ; resentment, at his being accused ; and all 
the other appendages of corruption. For as to 
naval power, troops, revenues, and all kinds of pre- 
parations, every thing that is esteemed the strength 
of a state^ we are now much better, and more amply 
provided, thaa formerly : but they have lost all their 
force, all their efficacy^ all their value, by means of 
these traffickers. 

That such is our present state, you yourselves 
are witnesses, and need not any testimony from me. 
That our state, in former times, was quite opposite 
to this, I shall now convince you, not by any argu- 
ments of mine, but by a decree of your ancestors, 
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which they inscribed upon a brazen column erected 
in the citadel ; not with a view to their own ad- 
vantage (they needed no such memorials to inspire 
them with just sentiments,) but that it might de- 
scend to you, as an example of the great attention 
due to such affairs. Hear then the inscription : 
'< LET ARTHMIUS* OP ZELIA, THE SON 
re OP PYTHONAX, BE ACCOUNTED INPA- 
'* MOUS, AND AN ENEMY TO THE ATHE- 
'^ NIANS AND THEIR ALLIES, BOTH HE 
"AND ALL HIS RACE.' Then comes the 
reason of his sentence: " BECAUSE HE 
'^ BROUGHT GOLD PROM MEDIA INTO 
'^ PELOPONNESUS. -—Not to Athens. This is 
the decree. And now, in the name of all the gods, 
reflect on this ! think what wisdom, what dignity, 
appeared in this action of our ancestors ! one Arth- 
mitis of Zelia, a slave of the KING's, (for Zelia is 
a city (rf Asia,) in obedience to his master, brings 

a LETARTHMIUSs &c. This, in a few words, was the 
occasion of publishing this terrible decree against Arthmius, of 
which Itiemistocies was the author. Egypt had thrown off the 
yoke of Artaxerxes Longknanus. A formidable army marched 
to reduce the rebels ; but failed of success, as Athens had pro-* 
vided for their defence. The resentment of Artaxerxes then 
turned against the Athenians. He sent Megabyzus, and other 
secret agents, into Peloponnesus, to raise up enemies against 
them by t^ force of bribery -; and to blow up the flame of resent- 
laent aad jealousy in Sparta, which was ever ready to break out. 
But the attempt was ineifectiial. Arthmius probably was one 
of the kmg of Persia's agents in this affair; and Diodorus, who 
does not name him, includes him however in the general appel- 
lation of tfte €Wt«Mf rie« <j/* -^r^orcriw. TOURREIL. 
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gold, not into Athene, but Peloponnestis. This 
man they declare an enemy to them and their con* 
federates, and that he and his posterity shall be in* 
famous. Nor was this merely a mark of ignominy ; 
for how did it concern this Zelit^ whether he was 
to be received into the community of Athens or 
no ? The sentence imported something more : for, 
in the laws relating to capital cases, it is enacted, 
that WHEN THE LEGAL PUNISHMENT OP 
A MAN'S CRIME CANNOT BE INFLICTED, 
HE MAY BE PUT TO DEATH. And it was 
accounted meritorious to kill him. " LET NOT 
" THE INFAMOUS MAN," saith the law, - BE 
'' PERMITTED TO LIVE/' Intimating, that he 
is free from guilt who executes this sentience. 

Our fathers, therefore, thought themselves bound 
to extend their care to all Greece : else they hm^ 
have looked with unconcern at the introduction of 
bribery into Peloponnesus^ But we find they pro- 
ceeded to such severity against all they could de^ 
tect in it, as to raise monuments of their crimes. 
Hence it was (and no wonder) that the Greeks were 
a terror to the Barbarians, not the Barbarians to 
the Greeks. But now it is not so : for you do not 
shew the same spirit, upon such, or upon any other 
occasions. How then do you behave ? you need 
not be informed. Why should the whole censure 
fall on you ? the conduct of the rest of Greece is 
no less blameable. It is my opinion, therefore, that 
the present state of things demands the utmost care, 
and most salutary counsel. What counsel ? Shall J 
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propose it? and will ye not be offended ? Read 

this memorial 

[Here the secretary reads. And the speaker re* 
sumes his discourse.'] 

And here I must take notice of one weak argu- 
ment made use of, to inspire us with confidence : 
That Philip is not yet so powerful as the Lacede- 
monians once were, who commanded by sea and 
land, were strengthened by the alliance of the 
KING •, were absolute and uncontrolled ; and yet 
we made a brave stand against them ; nor was. all 
their force able to crush our state. In answer to 
this,. I shall observe, that, amidst all the alterations 
and improvements which have happened in affairs 
of every kind, nothing hath been more improved 
than the art of war : for, in the first place, I am 
informed, that at that time the Lacedemonians, 
and all the other Greeks, used to keep the field 
' four or five months, just the convenient season; 



» Were strengthened by the alliance of the KING, After the 
expedition into Sicily, an expedition as unfortunate as it was 
imprudent, the Athenians might still have supported themselves, 
if the king of Persia had not concurred to precipitate their ruin. 
Tissaphernes, the satrap of Darius Nothus, conducted the first 
alliance between his roaster and the Lacedemonians. This al- 
liance had at that time no very great effect. But when Cyrus 
the Younger was sent, by order of his father, to command in 
Asia Minor, Lysander gained the affection of this young prince, 
who soon made him able to give law to Athens. It is this 
period which Demosthenes points out. 
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and having so long continued their invasion^ and 
infested the territories of their enemy, with their 
heavy-armed and domestic fences, they retired into 
their own country. Then, such wqs the simplicity, 
I should say the national spirit * of that age, that the 

* I should say the national spirit ^ &c. Circumstances peculiar 
to any people, singular customs, particular relations, and the 
like, give rise to words and phrases, incapable of being pre- 
cisely rendered into any other language. And such I take to 
be the word wtiUrmuu Every particular state of Greece was a 
member of a larger political body, that of the nation, in which 
all the several communities were united by national laws, national 
customs, and a national religion. This I have explained at 
large, on another occasion. (See Prelim. Dissert, to the Life 
of Philip.) The word 7roX»Ti«<5?, therefore, I understand as 
expressive of that duty which each state owed to the Helen ic 
Body, which prescribed bounds and laws to their wars, and 
forbade their passions, contests, and animosities against each 
other, to break out into any excesses which might affect the 
welfare of the nation. * They were to fight, not as inveterate 
foes, but competitors for power a^d honour. To recur to 
bribery, in order to defeat tlieir antagonists, was to be guilty of 
corrupting the morals, of what, in an extensive sense, may be 
called their country* In like manner, the word civil is, in 
Latin, is used in a sense somewhat analogous to this, as denot- 
ing the regard which every citizen should pay to the rights of 
others, in opposition to despotism, pride, imperiousness, and all 
those passions which are enemies to liberty and the general 
good. Thus we find in Tacitus, ** Juveni civile ingenium, mira 
*' comitas.'^ Ann. 1. " Silentium ejus non civile, ut credi- 
** derat, sed in superbiam accipiebatur." Ann. 6. And of 
Tiberius, the hbtoriau says, ** Liberatus metu, civilem se 
** admodum inter initia, ac paulo minus qukm privatum egit." 
I have observed, in a note on the exordium of the Second Phi- 
lippic, that a regard to the interest of Greece was generally the 
most extensive affection in the minds of its inhabitants. And 
that the extensive social affections were denoted by the Greek 

VOL. I O 
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power of gold was never called to their assistance ; 
but all their wars were fair and open . Now, on the 
contrary, we see most defeats owing to treachery ; 
no formal engagements, nothing left to the decision 
of arms. For you find the rapid progress of Philip 
is not owing to the force of regular troops, but to 
armies composed of light horse and foreign archers. 
With these he pours down upon some people, 
already engaged by civil discord and commotions : 
and when none will venture out in defence of their 
state, on account of their private suspicions, he 
brings up his engines, and attacks their walls. Not 
to mention his absolute indifference to heat and 
cold> and that there is no peculiar season which he 
gives to pleasure. Let these things sink deep into 
all our minds : let us not suffer his arms to ap- 
proach these territories : let us not proudly * depend 
oh our strength, by forming our judgments from 
the old Lacedemonian war : but let us attend, 
with all possible precaution, to our interests and 

word ff-iXiTixoF, we leara from Cicero. Let the following quo- 
tation^ from the fifth book of his treatise de Fin i bus, suffice 
on this occasion : " Cum sic hominis natura generata sit, ut 
** habeat quiddam innatum quasi civile et populare quod 
** Graeci noXinit^ir vocant, quicquid aget quaeque virtus, id k 
** communitate, et ea quam exposui charitate, atque societate 
** humana, non abhorrebit." The authority of a writer, who 
devoted so much of his* attention to the moral and political 
learning of the Greeks, and took so much pains to explain it 
to his countrymen, may surely be deemed decisive; 

* Let u$ notpnmdly^ &c. In the original I xrfaxuXi^d^yfti, which, 
besides the signification which Wolfius assigns it, is frequently 
rendered insokscere, suferbire* 
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our armaments : and let this be our point in view ; 
to confine him to his own king^dom ; not to engage 
him upon equal terms in the fiejd. For if you be 
satisfied with committing hostilities, there nature 
hath given you many advantages * (let us but do our 
part). The situation of his kingdom, for instance, 
exposes it to all tl>e fury of an enemy ; not to speak 
of many other circumstances. But if we once come 
to a regular engagement, there his experience must 
give him the superiority. 

But these are not the only points that require 
your attention : nor are you to oppose him only by 
the arts of war. It is also necessary that reason and 
penetration should inspire you with an abhorrence 
of those who plead his cause before you : ever bear- 
ing in mind the absolute impossibility of conquer- 
ing our foreign enemy, until we have punished 
those who are serving him within our walls. But 
this, I call the powers of heaven to witness, ye can- 
not, ye will not do ! No : such is your infatuation, 

or madness, or 1 know not what to call it, (for 

I am oftentimes tempted to believe, that some 
power, more than human, is driving us. to ruin,) 
that through malice, or envy, or a spirit of ridicule, 
or some like motive^ you command hirelings to 
speak, (some of whom dwre not deny that they are 

- ^ Many mdvantag^s, -^ Although the Athenians had lost Am* 
pliipolis, Pydna, and Poiidaea, they were still in possession of 
Thassus, Lemnos, and the adjacent islands, from w^ence^ they 
might readily have attempted a descent on Macedon. Toubreil. 

o3 
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hirelings,) and make their calumnies serve your 
mirth. Yet, shocking as this is, there is something 
still more shocking : these men are allowed to direct 
the public affairs with greater security than your 
faithful counsellors. — ^And now observe the dread- 
ful consequences of listening to such wretches. — I 
diall mention facts well known to you all. 

In Olynthus^ the administration of affairs was 
divided between two parties. The one, in the in- 
terest of Philip, entirely devoted to him ; the other, 
inspired by true patriotism, directed all their efforts 
to preserve the freedom of their country. To which 
of those are we to charge the ruin of the state? 
Of who betrayed the troops, and by that treachery 

destroyed Olynthus? The creatures of Philip. 

Yet while their city stood, these men pursued the 
»ivocaies for liberty, with such malicious accusations 
Mfid invectives, that an assembly of the people was 
persuaded even to banish Apdlonides. 

But this is not the only instance. The same 
custom hath produced the same calamities in other 
places. In Eretria^ at the departure of Plutarcfaus 
and the foreign troops, when the people had pos* 
sessoon of the city and of Porthmus, some were in- 
clined to seek our protection, some to submit to 
Philip. But being influenced by this latter party, 
on most^ or, rather, all occasions, the poor unfortu- 
naJte Eretrians were at length persuaded to bankh 
their faithful counsellors. And the consequence 
was this: Philip, their confederate and friend, de- 
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tached a thotiMnd merpenaries, under the command 
of HipponicuSy rased the fortifications of Porthnms, 
set three tyrants over them, Hipparchus, Automedon, 
and Clitarchus; and after that, when they discovered 
some inclination to shake off the yoke, drove them 
twice out of their territory ; once by the forces com- 
manded by Eurylochus ; and again, by ^ose upda* 
Parmenio, 

To give bnt one instance more. In Oreum, Phi- 
listides vyas the agent of Philip ; as were Menippus, 
and Socrates, and Thoas, and Agapaens, the present 
masters of that city. And this was universally 
known. But there was one Euphraeus^ a man for 
some time remdent at Athens, who stood up against 
captivity and slavery. Much might be said of the 
ii\jurious and contemptuous treatment which he 
received from the people of Oreum, upon other 
occasions. But the year before the taking of the 
city, as he saw through the traitorous designs of 
Philistides and bis accomplices, he brought a for- 
mal impeachment against them* Immediately, con- 
siderable numbers form themselves into a faction^ 
(directed and supported by Philip,) and hurry away 
Euphrseus to prison, afi a dbturber of the public 
peace. The people of Oreum were witnesses of 
this; but, instead of defending him, and bring- 
ing his enemies to condign punbhment, shewed no 
resentment towards them ; but approved^ and tri-* 
ikivphed in his sufferings. And now the faction, 
possessed of all the power they wished for, laid 
their schemes lor the ruin of the city, and wdre 
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carrying them into execution. Among the people, 
if any man perceived this, he was silent ; struck 
with the remembrance of Euphraeus and his suflFer- 
ings. And to such dejection were they reduced, 
that no one d^red to express the least apprehension 
of the approaching danger, until the enemy drew 
up before their walls, and prepared for an assault 
Then some defended, others betrayed their state. 
When the city had thus been shamefully and basely 
lost, the faction began to exercise the most tyrannic 
power ; having, either by banishment or death, re- 
moved all those who had asserted their own cause, 
and that of Euphraeus ; and were, still ready for any 
noble enterprise. Euphraeus himself put an end to 
his own life : and thus gave proof, that, in his oppo- 
sition to Philip, he had been actuated by a just and 
pure regard to the interest of his country. 

And now what could be the reason (you may 
possibly ask with surprise) that the people of Olyn- 
tfaus, and those of Eretria, and those of Oreum, all 
attended with greater pleasure to the advocates of 
Philip than to their own friends ? The same rea- 
son which prevails here. Because they who are 
engaged on the part of truth and justice, can never, 
even if they were inclined, advance any thing to 
recommend themselves to favour : their whole con- 
cern is for the welfare of the state. The others 
need but to soothe and flatter, in order to second 
the designs of Philip. The one press for supplies ; 
the others insist that they are not wanted : the one 
call their countrymen to battle, and alarm them 
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with apprehensions of danger ; the others are ever 
recbm mending peace, until the toils come too near 
to be escaped. And thus, on all occasions, one set 
of men speak but to insinuate themselves into the 
affections of their fellow-citizens ; the other to pre- 
serve them from ruin : till, at last, the interests of 
the state are given up ; not corruptly or ignorantly, 
but from a desperate purpose of yielding to the fate 
of a constitution thought to be irrecoverably lost. 
And, by the powers of heaven ! I dread, that this 
may prove your case ; when you find that reflection 
cannot serve you ! And when I turn my eyes to the 
men who have reduced you to this, it is not terror* 
that I feel; it is the utmost detestation. For, 
whether they act through design or ignorance, the 
distress to which they are reducing us is manifest. 
But far be this distress from us, Athenians! It were 
better to die ten thousand deaths, than to be guilty 
of a servile complaisance to Philip, and to abandon 
any of your faithful counsellors ! The people of 
Oreum have now met a noble return for their con- 
fidence in Philip's creatures, and their violence to- 
wards Euphrssus. The Eretrians are nobly re- 

^ItU not terror, &c. The word in the original signifies the most 
abject fear and dismay ; and the whole passage seems to have a 
particular reference or allusion. Possibly some of Philip's parti- 
sans might have accused Demosthenes of being thus affected at 
their sight ; while they magnified their own integrity and reso- 
lution, their true discernment, and patriotic zeal for the intecest 
of their country ; and possibly might have called out for severe 
punishment on the man who dared to utter the most bitter in- 
vectives against a powerful prince in alliance with Athens. 
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warded for driving out our ambassadors^ and com- 
mitting their affairs to Clilarchus. Captivity, and 
stripes^ and racks are their reward. Great was his 
indulgence to the Oiynthians^ for choosing Lasthe- 
nes their general, and banishing Apollonides. It 
were folly and baseness to be amused with such 
false hopes as theirs, when neither our counsels di* 
rect us, nor our inclinations prompt us, to the pur- 
suit of our true interests ; and to suffer those who 
speak for our enemies, to persuade us that t^e state 
is too powerful to be affected by any accident what- 
ever. It is shameful to cry out, when some «vent 
hath surprised us, " Heavens ! who could have ex- 
'^ pected this ? We should have acted thus and 
'' thus ; and avoided these and these errors." There 
are many things the Olynthians can now mention, 
which, if foreseen in time, would have prevented 
their destruction. The people of Oreura can men- 
tion many : those of Phocis many : every state that 
hath been destroyed can mention many such things. 
But what doth it avail them now ? While the vessel 
is safe, whether it be great or small, the mariner, 
the pilot, every person should exert himself in his 
particular station, and preserve it from being 
wrecked, either by villainy or unBkilfulness. But 
when the sea hath once broken in, all care is vain. 
And therefore, Athenians ! while we are yet safe, 
possessed of a powerful city, favoured with many 

resources, our reputation illustrious What are 

we to do ? (perhaps some have sat with impatience 
to ask.)— ^ — I shall now give ray opinion, and pro- 
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pose it in form ; that, if approved, your voices may 
confirm it 

Having, in the first place, provided for your 
defence, fitted out your navy, raised your supplies, 
and arrayed your forces (for although all other 
people should submit to slavery, you should stili 
contend for freedom ;) having made such a provision 
(I say,) and this in the sight of Greece, then we are 
to call others to their duty ; and, for this purpose, 
to send ambassadors into all parts, to Peloponnesus^ 
to Rhodes, to Chios, and even to the KING ; (for 
be is by no means unconcerned in opposing the ra- 
pidity of this man's progress.) If ye prevail, ye will 
have sharers in the dangers and expense which may 
arise ; at least you may gain some respite : and as 
we are engaged against a sir^le person, and not 
the united powers of a commonwealth, this may be 
of advantage ; as were those embassies of last year 
into Peloponnesus, and those remonstrai^^s which 
were made in several places by me, and Polydatus, 
that true patriot, and Hegesippus, and Clitomachus, 
and Lycirgus, and the other ministers; which 
checked his progress, prevented bia attack of Am- 
bracia, and secured PetopoBAesus from an invasion, 

I do not mean that we should endeavMiv to raise 
that spirit abroad, which we ourselves are EDwitting 
to assume. It would be absurd to neglect our own 
interests, and yet pretend a regard to the common 
cause ; or, while we are insensible to present dan- 
gers^ to think of alarming others with apprehensions 
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of futurity. No : Jet us provide the forces in the 
Chersonesus with money, and every thing; else that 
they desire. Let us begin with vigour on our part ; 
then call upon the other Greeks ; convene, instruct^ 
exhort them. Thus it becomes a state of such 
dignity as ours. If you think the protection of 
Greece may be intrusted to the Chalcidians and 
Megareeans^ and so desert its cause, you do not 
think justly. It will be well if they can protect 
themselves. No : this is your province ; this is that 
prerogative transmitted from your ancestors^ the 
reward of all their many^ and glorious^ and great 
dangers. If every man sits down in ease and in- 
dulgence, and studies only to avoid trouble^ he will 
certainly find no one to supply his place ; and I am 
also apprehensive, that we may be forced into all 
that trouble to which we are so averse. Were there 
persons to act in our stead, our inactivity would 
have long since discovered them : but there are 
really none. 

You have now heard my sentiments. You have 
heard the measures I propose, and by which I ap- 
prehend our affairs may be yet retrieved. If any 
man can offer some more salutary course, let him 
arise, and declare his opinion. And whatever be 
your resolution, the gods grant that we may feel its 
good effects. 

END OF THE THIRD PHILIPPIC. 
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Soon after the preceding oration^ the Athenian 
succours arrived at Eubcea. Demosthenes had pro- 
posed the decree for them ; and the command was 
given to Phocion, whom the Athenians gladly em- 
ployed on all extraordinary emergencies^ and who 
was always ready to serve them, at the same time 
that he highly condemned their conduct 

Demosthenes attended Phocion^ not in a miKtary 
character, but to endeavour to gain over the people 
of Euboea to the Athenian interest ; in which he 
had some success : while the general, on his part, 
acted with so much conduct and resolution, that 
the Macedonians were forced to abandon the island; 
and the Euboeans entered into a treaty of alliance 
with Athens. 

In the mean time Philip marched along the 
Hellespont, to support his fleet then in view, and 
to prevent Diopithes from cutting off his provisions. 
When he had crossed the Isthmus of the Cherso- 
nesus, he returned, and by a forced march arrived 
m^ the choice of his army at C^rdia ; where he 
surprised Diopithes^ and defeated him in an action 
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in which that general fell. This he affected to 
consider^ not as an open breach of his treaty^ but 
only as the consequence of the protection he had 
granted to the Cardians^ and an act of particular 
revenge he had determined to take on Diopithes. 

Philip then joined his army, and encamped be- 
fore Perinthus, a place considerable by its com- 
merce and situation^ ever firm to the Athenians, 
and consequently dreadful and dangerous to 
Philip. The Perinthians defended themselves with 
a courage almost incredible, and which, it ap- 
peared, could not be abated by danger or fatigue. 
Philip, on his part, pressed them by all the methods 
of assault ; &nd after many vigorous efforts on each 
side, when the city was just on the point of being 
taken by assault, or of being obliged to surrender 
at discretion, fortune provided for it an unexpected 
succour. 

The fame of Philip's arms having alarmed the 
court of Persia, Ochus sent his letters mandatory 
to the governors of the maritime provinces, di- 
recting them to supply Perinthus with all things 
in their .power : in consequence of which they 
filled it with troops and provisions. While the 
Byzantines, justly conceiving thei^r pwn, turn 
would be next, sent into the . city the flower of 
their youth, with all other necei^saries for an ob- 
stinat;e defence; : . 
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The Perinthians^ thus reinforced^ resumed their 
former ardour. And as all they suffered was on 
account of Athens^ they dispatched ambassadors 
thither^ to demand the speedy and effectual assist- 
ance of that slate. On this occasion Demosthenes 
pronounced the following oration. 
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Nicomachus, Archon — A. R. Philip. 20. — 01}^mpiad. 109. An. 4. 

As I am persuaded^ Athenians ! that you are now 
convened about affairs of greatest moment^ such as 
tlffect the very being of the state^ 1 shall endeavour 
to speak to them in the manner most agreeable to 
your interests. 

There are faults of no late origin^ and gradually 
increased to no inconsiderable number, which have 
conspired to involve us in the present difficulties. 
But^ of all these, what at this time most distresses 
us is this : that your minds are quite alienated from 
public affairs ; that your attention is engaged just 
while you are assembled, and some new event re- 
lated ; then each man departs, and, far from being 

* We sliall find in this oration many things which occur in those 
that are precedent ; and as it i^ on the same subject, already ex- 
hausted by so many orations, it wa^a some sort necessary for the 
orator t^ make use of repetitions. And it should seem, that in 
such a case repetition ii^ by no means a fault, particularly as we 
may consider this as a recapitulation of all the others ; and may 
in effect call it ^ PERORATION OF THE PHILIPPICS, In 
which the orator resumes the arguments he had already mad^ 
use of; but, in resuming them, gives them new force, as well by 
the manner in whith they are disposed, as by the many addi^ 
tions with which they are heightened. TovKREiL« 
VOL, I, P 
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influenced by what he hath heard, he does not even 
lemember it. 

The insolence and outrage with which Philip 
treats all mankind, are really as great as you hear them 
represented. That it is not possible to set bounds 
to these, by the force of speeches and debates, no 
one can be ignorant ; for if other arguments cannot 
convince, let this be weighed ; whenever we have 
had occasion to plead in defence of our rights, we. 
have never failed of miccess, we have never incurred, 
the censure of injustice ; but all places and ail per- 
sons must acknowledge that our arguments are irre-^ 
sistible. Is he then distressed by this ? and are our 
affiiirs advanced ? By no means ! For as he pro- 
ceeds to take up arms, leads out his troops, and is 
ready to hazard his whole empire in pursuit of his 
designs^ while we ^ here,^ pleading, or attending to 
those who plead the justness of our cau^e, the conse^ 
guence (and I think the natural consequence) is 
this : actions prove superiw to words ; and men's 
rega]:ds are engaged, not by those arguments which 
we ever have advanced, or may now advance, how 
just soever, but by the measures we pursue ; and these 
are by no means fitted to protect any of the injured 
states : to say more of them is unnecessary. 

As, then, all Greece is now divided into two 
parties; the one composed of those who desire 
neither to exercise, nor to be subject to arbitrary 
power, but to enjoy the benefits of liberty, laws, 
and independence ; the other, of those who, while 
they aim at an absolute command of their fiellow- 
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citizens, are themselves the vassals of another per- 
son, by whose means they hope to obtain their pur-^ 
poses : his partizans, the afiecters of. tyranny and 
despotism, are superior every where. So that of 
all the popular constitutions, I know not whether 
one be left firmly established, except our own. 
And they who in the several states have been raised 
by him to the administration of affairs, have their 
superiority secured by all the means which can ad<^ 
vance a cause. The first and principal is this: 
When they would bribe those who are capable of 
selling their integrity, they have a person ever ready 
to supply them. In the next place, (and it is of no 
less moment,) at whatever season they desire it, 
ihere are forces at hand to overwhelm their op- 
posers : while we, Athenians ! are not only defi- 
cient in these particulars, but unable even to 
awaken from our indolence ; like men reduced by 
some potion "" to a lethargic state. In consequence 
of this, (for 1 hoW it necessary to speak the truth,) 
we are fallen into such contempt and infamy, that, 
of the people immediately threatened with danger, 
some contend with us for the honour of command- 
ing, some about the place of conference**; while 

^ LAke men reduced by some potion, <&c. In the origiaal, likf 
men who have drank of mandragori ; an herb ranked by natu- 
ri^lisls among those of a soporiferous kind. It seems to have 
been a proverbial phi*ase, to signify indolent and negligent pef- 
sons. TOURRBIL. 

** For the honour of commanding, some about the place of 
€onference. In all the confederate wars of the Greeks, that 
state which was acknowledged the most powerful, had the 

p2 
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Others determine rather to trust to their own 
strength than to accept of your assistance. 

And why am I thus particular in recounting 
these things? I call the gods to witness^ that 
I would not willingly incur your displeasure ; but 
1 would have you know, and see^ that in public as 
well as in private affairs^ continued indolence and 
supineness^ though not immediately felt in every 
single instance of omission^ yet, in the end, must 
affect the general welfare. You see this in the in- 
stances of Serrium and Doriscum. When the peace 
was made, we began with neglecting these p4acesw 
(Perhaps some of you have never heard of them.) 
And these places, thus abandoned and despised^ 
lost you Thrace, and your ally Cersobleptes. Again, 
when he saw that this did not rouse you, and that 
you sent no assistance, he rased Porthmus ; and, to 
keep us in continual awe, erected a tyranny in Eu- 
bcea, over against Attica. This was disregarded : and 
his attempt upon Megara was well nigh successful. 
Still ye were insensible, expressed no impatience, no 
inclination to oppose him. He purchased An- 
^ron^ ; and soon after got possessk>n of Oreum. I 
pass over many things ; Pherse, the march to Am- 
bracia, the massacre of Elis \ and thousands of the 

honour of giving a commander in chief, and of appointing the 
place of general congress for concertkig the operations. In 
the Persian ivar we find the Lacedemonians and Athenians 
sometimes contending for these points ; which in effect was a 
dispute which of these states was most respectable. 

* Phtra^ the march to Ambracia^ tht massacre (^ EUs^ An 
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like actions : for it is not my design to give a 
detail of Philip's acts of outrage and injustice ; but 
to convince you, that the property and liberty of 
mankind will never be secure from him, until he 
meets with some effectual opposition. 

There are persons who, before they hear affiatirs 
debated, stop us with this question, " What is to be 
" done ?" not that they may do it, when informed, 
(for then they would be the best citizens,) but to 
prevent the trouble of attending. It is my part, 
however, to declare what we are now to do. 

First, then, Athenians ! be firmly persuaded of 
this : that Philip is committing hostilities against 
us, and has really violated the peace : that he has 
the most implacable enmity to this whole city ; to 
the ground on which this city stands ; to the very 

orator does not always pique himself on an exact adherence to 
history; but sometimes disguises facts, or aggravates them, when 
it serves his purpose. One would imagine that Philip had 
committed some terrible outrages at Pherae ; and yet he only 
restored the liberty of that city, by expelling its tyrants. An4 
ai to the massacre ai Eftia, it is not to be imputed immecMately 
to Philip. He bad, indeed, as chief of the allies in the sacred 
war, and head of the Amphictyons, suggested the resolution of 
proscribing the Phocians, and all the favourers of their impiety. 
Some of these who had fled into Crete with their general 
Phakcus, joined with a body of men who had been banished 
from Elis, made an inroad into Peloponnesus, and attempted 
an attack upon their countrymen ; who with the assistance of 
the Arcadians, obliged this rebellious army to surrender at dis« 
cretion ; and, in obedience to the decree of the Amphictyons^ 
put it to the sword. XovRi^Ki^« 
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gods of this city : (May their vengeance fall upon 
him !) but against our constitution is his force 
principally directed ; the destruction of this is, of all 
other things, the most immediate object of his secret 
schemes and machinations. And there is, in some 
sort, a necessitl^ that it should be so. Consider ; he 
aims at universal power ; and you he regards as the 
only persons to dispute his pretensions. He bath 
long injured you ; and of this he himself is fully 
conscious ; for the surest barriers of his other do- 
minions are those places which he hath taken from 
us : so that if he should give up Amphipolis and 
Potidaea, he would not think himself secure in Ma- 
cedon. He is then sensible, both that he entertains 
designs against you, and that you perceive them ; 
and, as he thinks highly of your wisdom, he judges 
that you hold him in the abhorrence he deserves. 
To these things (and these of such importance) add, 
that he is perfectly convinced, that although he 
were master of all other places, yet it is impossible 
for him to be secure, while your popular govern- 
ment subsists : but that if any accident should hap- 
pen to him,' (and every man is subject to many,) all 
those who now submit to force, would seize the 
opportunity, and fly to you for protection : for you 
are not naturally disposed to grasp at power, or to 
usurp dominion ; but to prevent usurpation, to 
wrest their unjust acquisitions from the hands of 
others, to curb the violence of ambition, and to 
preserve the liberty of mankind, is your peculiar 
excellence. And therefore it is with regret he sees 
in that freedom you enjoy, a spy upon the incidents 
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of his fortune : nor is this his reasoning weak or 
trivial. Firsts then^ he is on this account to be re- 
garded as the implacable enemy of our free and 
popular constitution. In the next place, we should 
be fully persuaded that all those things which now 
employ him^ all that he is now prelecting, he is 
projecting against this city. There can be none 
among you weak enough to imagine, that the de- 
sires of Philip are centred in those paltry villages • 
of Thrace; {fox what name else can we give to Dron* 
gilus, and C^yle, and Mastira^ and all those places 
now «aid to be in his possession t*) that he endures 
the severity of toils and seasons^ and exposes him- 
self to the utmost dangers for these; and has no 
designs upon the ports, and the arsenals^ and the 
navies, and the silver-mines, and other revenues, 
and the situation, and the glory of Athens,, (which 
never may the conquest of this city give to him or 
any other !) but will suffer us to enjoy these : while, 
for those trifling hoards of grain he finds in the 
cells of Thrace, he takes up hb winterrquarters in 
all the horrcHTs dP a dungeon* It cannot be ! Even 
m his march thither he bad these in view ; these 
are the chief objects of all his enterprises. 

Thus must we all think of him. And let u& not 
oblige that man^ who hath ever been our most 
faithful counsellor, to propose the war in form : 
that would be to seek a pretence to. avoid it, not to 
pursue the interest of our country. To yourselves 

' Those paltry villages, &c. See the' notes of the oration on 
the State of the 'Chersonesus, p« 156.' 
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I appeal : if after the firsts or the second, or the 
third of Philip's infractions of bis treaty, (for there 
was a long succession of ihem J any man had moved 
yon to declare hostilities against him, and he had 
given the same assistance to the Cardians, as now^ 
when no such motion came from any Athenkm^ 
would not that man have been torn to pieces^ 
would you not have cried out with one voice^ tkit 
it was this which made him ally to the Cardians ? 
Do not then seek for some person whom you may 
hate for Philip's faults, whom you may expose to 
the fury of bis hurelings« When your decree for 
war bath once passed, let there be no dispute, whe- 
ther it ought or ought not to have been undertaken* 
Observe bis manner in attacking you : imitate it in 
your opposition: supply those who are now op- 
posing bim ynih mmiey, and whatever else tbey 
want: raise your supplies: prepare your forces^ 
galleys, horse, transports, and all other necessaries 
of a war. At present your conduct must expose 
you to derision. Nay, I call the pow^s to witness, 
that you are acting as if Pbilip^ wtshes were io di-' 
rect you. Opportunities escape* you ; - your trea- 
sures are wasted ; you shift the wdght of public 
l)usine8s upon others ; break into passion ; criminate 
each other. I shall now shew whence these disor- 
ders have proceeded, and point out the remedy. 

You have never, Athenians ! made the necessiary 
dispositions in your affairs, or armed yowselvM in 
time, but have been ever led by events. Then, when 
it proves too late to act, you lay down your arms. 
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If another incident alarms you^ yoar preparations 
are resumed^ and all is tumult and confusion. But 
this is not the way. It is impossible ever to secure 
the least success by occasional detachments. No : 
you must raise a regular army^ provide for its sub* 
sistence^ appoint state-treasurers, and guard the 
public money with the strictest attention : oblige 
those treasurers to answer for the sums expended, 
and your general for his conduct in the field : and 
let this general have no pretence* to sail to any 
other place, or engage in any other enterprise^ than 
those prescribed. Let these be your measures, these 
your resolutions; and you will compel Philip to 
live in the real observance of an equitable peace^ and 
to confine himself to his own territory, or you will 
engage him upon equal terms. And perhaps^ Athe- 
nians * perhaps, as you now ask^ '' What is Philip 
*' doing ? whither is he marching f* so there may 
come a time when he will be scdidtous to know 
whither our forces have directed their march, and 
where they are to appear. 

If it be objected, that these measures will be at- 
tended with great expence, and many toils and per- 
plexities, I confess it. (It is necessary, absolutely 
necessary, that a war should be attended with many 
disagreeable circumstances.) But let us consider 
what consequences must attend the state^ if we re^ 
fuse to take this course ; and it will appear that we 
shall really be gainers by a seasonable performance 

* Have nopretencCf d:c. See note on Phil. I. p. 15, 16. 
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of our. duty. Suppose some god iliould be our 
surety (for no mortal could be depended on, in an 
affair of such moment), that, although you are quite 
inactive and insensible, yet he will not at last lead 
his armies hither ; still it would be ignominious, it 
would (I call every power of Heaven to witness !) 
be beneath you, beneath the dignity of your state, 
beneath the glory of your ancestors, to abandon all 
the rest of Greece to slavery, for the sake of private 
ease. I, for my part, would rather die, than propose 
such a conduct: if, however, there be any other 
person to recommend it to you, be it so ; make no 
opposition ; abandon all affairs : but if thare be 
no one of this opinion ; if, on the contrary, we alt 
foresee that the farther this man is suffered to ex- 
tend bis conquests, the more dangerous and power- 
ful eneixiy we must find in him ; why is our duty 
evaded ? why do we delay ? or when will we be dis- 
poses to exert ourselves, Athenians? Must some 
necessity press us ? What one may call the necessity 
of freemen not only presseth us now^ but hath long 
since been felt; that of slaves, it is to be wished, 
may never approach us. How do these differ ? To 
freemen the most urgent necessity is dishonour ; a 
greater cannot, I think, be assigned : to slaves, 
stripes and tortures. Far be this from us ! It ought 
not to be mentioned ! 

And now, the neglect of those things, to which 
your lives and fortunes should be devoted, it must 
he confessed is by no means justifiable : far from itl 
some pretence, however, may be alleged in its ex* 
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cuse. But to refuse even to listen to those things 
which demand your utmost attention, which are of 
the greatest moment to be fully considered^ this 
deserves the most severe censure. And yet you 
never attend but upon occasions like this^ when the 
danger is actually present ; nor in time of disen- 
gagement do you ever think of consulting : but 
while he is preparing to distress you^ instead of 
making like preparations, and providing for your 
defence, you are sunk in inactivity : and if any one 
attempts to rouse you, he feels your resentment 
But when advice is received that some place is 
lost, or inve^ed, then you attend, then you prepare. 
The proper season for attending and consulting was 
then, when you refused : now, when you are pre- 
vailed upon to hear, you should be acting, and ap- 
plying your preparations. And by this supineness 
is your conduct distinguished from that of all other 
nations y they usually deliberate before events: 

your consultations follow them; There is but 

one course left^ which should long since have been 
pursued ; but still may be of service. — This I shall 
lay before you. 

There is nothing which the state is more con- 
cerned to procure on this occasion than money. 
And some very favourable opportunities present 
themselves, which, if wisely improved, may possibly 
supply our demands. In the first place, they whom 
the KING regards* as his faithful and strenuous 

■ They whom the KING regards, &c. He probably means 
the Thebans, ^ho had given Ochus powerful assisU^ice in 
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adherents^ are the implacable enemies of Philip^ 
and actually in arms against him. Then the man 
who was* Philip's assistant and counsellor in all 
his designs against the KING, hath been lately 
seized^ so that the KING will be informed of his 
practices, not by our accusations^ to which he might 
suppose our private interest prompted us^ but by 
the very agent and conductor of them. This will 
give weight to your assertions ; and there will be 
nothing left for your ministers to urge^ but what 
the KING will gladly attend to : '' that we should 
'' unite to chastise the man who hath injured us 
^' equally : that Philip will be much more formi- 
'' dable to the KING, if his first attack be made on 
'' us : for that, if he should be permitted to gain any 
" advantage here^ he will then march against him^ 
*' free from all apprehensions/' For all these rea« 
sons^ I think you sAiouId send ambassadors to treat 

the siege of Pelitstiim ; and who were now much provoked 
at Philip, on account of Ecbuiiit, wbich he had taken firom 
thein. TouBRBiL. 

* The man who was, &c. As Philip seems to have already 
projected an expedition into Asia, he received with open arms 
all the mal-contents of Persia, and held secret intelligence with 
the rebel satraps. Hermias, the tyrant of Artana, a city of 
Mysia* was of this number; and had been in^onfidence with 
Phihp. Mentor, the Rhodian, general of the Persian army, 
drew him to an interview, by feigned promises, where be seised 
him, and sent him in chains to Oohus. Instead of oaa^mt^ffx^^ 
some copies have u»aer%a^T^, brought back: in which case it 
must be understood of Memnon or Artabazus, two rebellious 
satraps, who had taken refuge in Philip's court, but by the 
mediation of Mentor were reconciled to the king of Persia. 
Ulpiak. Tourr^tl. 
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with the KING; and lay aside those^idle preju* 
diceg^ which have so often been injnrions to your 
interests; '' that he is a barbarian^ our common 
*' enemy, and the like," For my own part, when 
I lind a man apprehending danger from a prince, 
whose residence is in Susa and Ecbatana, and pro* 
nouncing him the enemy of our state, who formeriy 
re-established its power*, and but now made us** 
such considerable offers, (if you rejected them, that 
was no fault of his,) and yet speaking in another 
strain of one who is at our gates, who is extending 
his conquests in the very heart of Greece, the plun- 
derer of the Greeks, I am astonished ; and regard 
that man, whoever he is, as dangerous, who doth not 
see danger in Philip. 

There is another affair, wherein the public hath 
been injured^ which hath been attacked moefltn** 
justly and indecently ; which is the constant pre- 
tence of those who refuse to perform their duty to 
the state ; to which you will find the blame of every 

* Who Jcrmerhf re^e$tabU$ked its power. That is, when 
CoDOB, by the astistaace of ArtaserxeB Mnemon, beat the 
LacedemoDiaii fleet at Cnidos, and restored the liberty and 
splendour of his country. 

^ And hU new nutde u$, &c* Artaxerxes Ochus, in order to 
reduce Bgypt, which had revolted from him, solicited succours 
Irem the principal cities of Greece. Argos and Thebes con- 
sented ; but from Athens and Lacedemon he could obtain only 
vain profesMons of friendship. He had, without doubt, offered 
large advantages to such people as would concur with him. 
]>«flMiatheDe8 here insinuates an accusation of the imprudence 
of AthcDSi in rejecting these oflfers. Tovrbeil, 
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omission, which every man is guilty of, constantly 
transferred. I cannot speak of it without great 
apprehensions. Yet I will speak; for I think I can 
serve my country, by advancing some things both 
in behalf of the poor' against the rich, and of the 

■ Some things both in behalf of the poor, &c. The theatrical 
distributions afforded a perpetual occasion of public contests 
between the several orders of the state. The poor were ever 
dissatisfied that the rich citizens shared the largesses, which they 
considered as their own peculiar right : and the rich beheld with 
impatience the dissipation of the public funds, which threw the 
whole weight of the supplies on them. But there was still a 
greater cause of complaint. The revenues of the state were not 
always suiBcient to defray the immense expenses of feasts and 
entertainments. And, in this case, some factious leader, who 
was willing to gain popularity, would propose to tax the rich ; or, 
perhaps, by some infamous calumnies, would raise a prosecution, 
which would bring in a large pecuniary fine. The rich, it may 
be llhagined, were alarmed at such proceedings : they inveighed 
loudly against the authors of them,- and sometimes ventured to 
accuse them in form, and to bring them to a trial. When their 
baseness and evil designs were publicly exposed, the people were 
ashamed to avow their intentions of supporting such flagrant 
injustice. Their clamours were loud against the person accused. 
But, as in aU judicial processes they gave their votes by ballot, 
they then had an opportunity of saving their friend. 

All that the orator here says in defence of the theatrical ap- 
pointments, is expressed with a caution and reserve quite oppo- 
site to his usual openness and freedom ; and which plainly betray 
a consciousness of his being inconsistent with his former senti- 
ments. How far he may be excused by the supposed necessity 
of yielding to the violent prepossessions of the people, and giving 
up a favourite point, I cannot pretend to determine. But it is 
certainly not very honourable to Demosthenes, to suppose (with 
Ulpian), that his former opposition was merely personal ; and 
that the death of Eubulus now put an end to it. 
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rich against the necessitons ; if we first banish those 
invectives^ unjustly thrown out against the Cheatrical 
funds ; and those fears^ that such an appointment 
cannot subsist without some dismal consequences ; 
an appointment which above all others^ may be most 
conducive to our interests^ and give the greatest 
strength to the whole community. 

Attend, then, while I first plead for those who 
are thought necessitous. There was a time, not 
long since, when the state could not raise more than 
one hundred and thirty talents * ; and yet none of 

^ The state could not raise mare than one hundred and thirty 
talents. We must understand this of those revenues raised out of 
Attica only : for the contributions of the allies, according to the 
taxation of Aristicles, amounted to four hundred and sixty talents 
annually, and Pericles raised them yet higher. In order to 
know the real value of their revenues, we should consider the 
prices of things. In the time of Solon, an ox was sold at Athens 
for five drachmae, as we learn from Plutarch, in the Life of Solon. 
A hog in the time of Aristophanes was worth three drachmae, 
as appears from one of his comedies, called the Peace. Olivet. 

A drachma, according to Arbuthnot, was equal to 7|rf. of our 
money. A hundred drachmae made a mina, or 3/. 4^. Id. We 
may also, from the same author, add to the foregoing note these 
particulars. In the time of Solon, corn was reckoned at a 
drachma the medimnus, or 4s, 6d. per quarter. In the time of 
Demosthenes it was much higher, at five drachmae the medimnus, 
which makes it 1/. 2». l^d. per quarter. In Solon's time, the 
price of a sheep was 7|rf. A soldier's daily pay was a drachma. 
The yearly salary of a common schoolmaster at Athens was a 
mina. In the eaHy times of the republic, five hundred drachmai 
were thought a competent fortune for a gentlewoiQan, 16/. 2s. lid. 
To Aristides'd two daughters, the Athenians gave three thousand 
drachmae^ 96/. 17*. 2d. The arts and sciences were rated very 
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those who were to command^ or to contribute to 
the equipment of a galley^ ever had recourse to the 
pretence of poverty to be exempted from their duty : 
but vessels were sent out, money was supplied^ and 
none of our afiairs neglected. After this, (thanks 
to fortune !) our revenues were considerably im- 
proved ; and^ instead of one hundred, rose to four 
hundred talents ; and this without any loss to the 
wealthy citizens^ but rather with advantage; for 
they share the public affluence^ and justly share it. 
Why then do they reproach each 6ther ? why have 
we recourse to such pretences^ to be exempted from 
our duty? unless we envy the poor that supply 
with which fortune hath favoured them. I do not^ 
and I think no one should blame them : for in 
private families I do not find the young so devoid 
of respect to years, or indeed any one so unreason- 
able and absurd^ as to refuse to do his duty, unless 
all others do quite as much : such perverseness 
would render a man obnoxious to the laws against 
undutiful children ; for to nothing are we more in- 
violably bound than to a just and cheerful discharge 
of that debt, in which both nature and the laws 
engage us to our parents. And as we, each of jus, 
have our particular parents, so all our citizens are 
to be esteemed the common parents of the state : 
and therefore, instead of depriving them of what 
the state bestows, we ought, if there were not this 

high ; and though the price of a seat in the theatre was no more 
than iYfjO oboli, or 2id., yet the performers were rewarded mag- 
nificently. When Amoebaeus sang in the theatre of Athens, his 
pay per diem was a talent. 
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provision, to find out some other means of supply- 
ing their necessities. If the rich proceed upon these 
principles, they will act agreeably, not to justice 
only, but to good policy : for to rob some men of 
their necessary subsistence, is to raise a number of 
enemies to the commonwealth. 

To men of lower fortunes I give this advice : that 
they should remove those grievances of which 
the wealthier members complain so loudly and so 
justly : (for I now proceed in the manner I proposed, 
and shall not scruple to offer such truths as may be 
favourable to the rich.) Look out, not through 
Athens only, but every other state, and, in my opi- 
nion, you will not find a man of so cruel, so inhu- 
man a disposition, as to complain, when he sees 
poor men, men who even want the necessaries of 
life, receiving those appointments. Where then 
lies the difficulty ? whence this animosity ? When 
they behold certain • persons charging private for- 
tunes with those demands which were usually an- 
swered by the public ; when they behold the pro^ 
poser of this immediately rising in your esteem, and 
(as far as your protection can make turn) immortal^ 
when they find your private votes entirely different 
from your public clamours ; then it is that their in- 
dignation is raised : for justice requires, Athenians ! 
'^that the advantages of society should be shared by 
all its members. The rich should have their lives 
a^ fortunes well secured ; that so, when any dian- 

* When they behold certain, &c. See uote on page 622. 
TOL. I. « 
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ger threatens their country, their opulence may be 
applied to its defence. Other citizens should re- 
gard the public treasure as it really is^ the property 
of all, and be content with their just portion ; but 
should esteem all private fortunes as the inviolable 
right of their possessors. Thus a small state rises 
to greatness, a great one preserves its power. 

But it may .be said, ih^t possibly these are the 
duties of our several citizens : yet that they may be 
performed agreeably to the laws, some regulations 
must first be made.— The causes of our present 
disorders are many in number, and of long conti- 
nuance. Grant me your attention, and I shall trace 
them to their origin. 

You have departed, Athenians ! from that plan 
of government which your ancestors laid down. 
You are persuaded by your leaders, that to be the 
first among the Greeks, to keep up your fbrces 
ready to redress the injured, is an unnecessary and 
vain expense. You are taught to think, that to lie 
down in indolence, to be free from public cares, to 
abandon all your interests one by one, a prey to 
the vigilance and craft of others, is to be perfectly 
secure, and surprisingly happy. By these means, 
the station which you should have maintained is 
now seized by another, and he is become the suc- 
cessful, the mighty potentate. And what else could 
have been expected.? for as the Lacedemonians 
vrerc unfortunate, IheThebans engaged in the Pho- 
cian vmr, and we quite insensible; he had no 
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competitor for a prize so noble, so great, so illus- 
trious, which for a long time engaged the most con- 
siderable states of Greece in the severest contests. 
Thus is he become formidable, strengthened by al- 
liances, and attended by his armies ; while all the 
Greeks are involved in so many and so great diffi- 
culties, that it is hard to say where they may find 
resources. But of all the dangers of the severa , 
states, none are so dreadful as those which threaten 
ours : not only because Philip*s designs aim prin- 
cipally at us, but because we, of all others, have 
been most regardless of our interests. 

If, then, from the variety * of merchandises and 
plenty of provisions, you flatter yourselves that the 
state is not in danger, you judge unworthily and 
falsely. Hence we might determine whether our 
markets were well or ill supplied : but the strength 
of that state, which is regarded by all who aim at 
the sovereignty of Greece as the sole obstacle to 
their designs, the well-known guardian of liberty, 
is not surely to be judged of by its vendibles. No : 
we should inquire whether it be secure of the affec- 
tions of its allies ; whether it be powerful in arms. 
These are the points to be considered : and in these, 
instead of being well provided, you are totally de- 
ficient To be assured of this, you need but 
attend to the following consideration. At what 
time have the affairs of Greece been in the greatest 

• If then, from the variety , &c. See note on the oration on 
the State of the Chersonesus, p. 163. 
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confusion ? I believe it will not be affirmed^ that 
they have ever been in greater than at present. For 
in former times Greece was always divided into 
two parties ; that of the Lacedemonians^ and ours. 
All the several states adhered to one or the other of 
these. The KING^ while he had no alliances here^ 
was equally suspected by alt. By espousing the 
cause of the vanquished ^ he gained some credit^ 
until he restored them to the same degree of power 
with their adversaries ; after that, he became no lesa 
hated ^ by those whom he had saved^ than by those 
whom he had constantly opposed. But now^ in 
the first place^ the KING lives in amity with all the 

' By excusing the cause of the vanquished, <&c. Lacedemon 
first entered into an alliance with Darius Nothus, by the medi- 
ation of Tissaphernes ; which enabled Lysander to conquer 
Athens. Conon obtained from Artaxerxes Mnemon the suc- 
cours necessary to revenge his country, and to re-establbh it. 
And it was with reason Uiat the kings of Persia attended to the 
preservation of a due balance between ^e Grecian states, lest 
the prevailing power might turn it& thoughts to Asia, and at- 
tempt an invasion there. Tourreil. 

^ He became no kss hated, &c. Lacedemon had no sooner 
subjected the Athenians, by the help of Dadus^ but she 
ravaged the PerslaB pro^nces in Asia Minor, and joined with 
the rebellious satraps. And as soon as the Athenians were 
delivered by Artaxerxes from the Spartan yoke, they espoused 
the quarrel of Evagoras, who had revolted from Artaxerxes, 
and usurped a great part of the kingdom of Cyprus. Benefits 
could not bind these states. Interest alone formed their 
engagements, and interest dissolved them* The picture here 
exhibited of the conduct of the Greeks towards the kings of 
Persia, is by no means flattering, in point of morals. But it 
is not in ancient times only that we find morals must be »lent, 
when politics speak. Tovrreil. 
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Greeks; (indeed^ without some immediate reforma- 
tion in our conduct, we must be excepted.) In the 
next place there are several cities which affect the 
characters of g;uardians and protectors. They are 
all possessed with a strong passion for pre-emi- 
nence ; and some of them (to their shame !) desert, 
and envy^ and distrust each other. In a word, the 
Argians, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedemonians, 
Arcadians^ and Athenians, have all erected them- 
selves into so many distinct sovereignties. But 
among all these parlies, all these governing states^ 
into which Greece is broken^ there is not one (if I 
may speak freely) to whose councils* fewer Grecian 
affairs are submitted^ than to ours: and no won- 
der ; when neither love, nor confidence, nor fear, 
can induce any people to apply to you. It is not 
one single cause that hath effected this; (in that 
case, the remedy were easy ;) but many faults, of 
various natures and of long continuance. With- 
out entering into a particular detail, I shall men- 
tion one in which they all centre : — but I must first 
entreat you not to be offended, if I speak some bold 
truths without reserve. 



■ To whose councils, &C. The ruling states of Greece ac- 
counted it their greatest glory to see and hear a number of ambas- 
sadors in their assemblies, soliciting their protection and alliance. 
The conquests which Philip made in Thrace had put an end to 
many applications of this sort, which had formerly been ad- 
dressed, to the Athenians. And their indolence made people 
decluie any engagements with them. Foreigners were per- 
suaded, that they who were insensible to their own interests, 
were not likely to grant the due attention to those of others. 
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Every opportunity which might have been im- 
proved to your advantage hath been sold. The ease 
and supineness in which you are indulged liave dis* 
armed your resentment against the traitors ; and 
thus others are suffered to possess your honours.— 
But^ at present^ I shall take notice only of what 
relates to Philip. If he be mentioned, immediately 
there is one ready to start up, and cry, 'VWe should 
**^ not act inconsiderately ; we should not involve 
** ourselves in a war/' And then he is sure not to 
forget the great happiness of living in peace, the 
misfortune of being loaded with the maintenance of 
a large army, the evil designs of some persons 
against our treasures ; with others of the like mo- 
mentous truths. 

But these exhortations to peace should not be 
addressed to you : your conduct is but too pacific : 
let tlicra rather be addressed to him who is in arms. 
If he can be prevailed on, there will be no difficulty 
on your part. Then it cannot be thought a mis- 
fortune to provide for pur security at the expense of 
some part of our possessions : the consequences 
that must arise, if this provision be neglected, rather 
deserve that name. And as to the plundering of your 
treasury, this mUst be prevented, by finding some 
effectual means to guard it ; not by neglecting your 
interests. Nor can I but express the utmost indig- 
nation, when I find some of you complaining that 
your treasures are plundered, though it be in your 
power to secure them, and to punish the guilty; 
and yet looking on with indifference, while Philip 
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is plundering every part of Greece successively; 
and this, that he may at last destroy you. 

And what can be the reason, Athenians! that 
when Philip is guilty of such manifest violations of 
justice, when he is actually seizing our cities, yet 
none of these men will acknowledge that he acts 
unjustly, or commits hostilities ; but assert, that they 
who rouse you from your insensibility, and urge you 
tooppose these outrages, are involving you in war ? 
This is the reason : that whatever accidents may 
happen in the course of the war, (and there is a 
necessity, a melancholy necessity, that war should, 
be attended with many accidents,) they may lay the 
whole blame upon your best and most faithful 
counsellors. They know, that if with a steady 
and unanimous resolution you oppose the insolent 
invader, he must be conquered, and they deprived 
of a master, whose pay was ever ready. But if the 
first unhappy accident calls you off to private trials 
and prosecutions, they need but appear as accusers, 
arid two great points are secured ; your fevour, and 
Philip's gold: while you discharge the vengeance 
due to their perfidy against your faithful speakers. 
These are their hopes ; these the grounds of their 
complaints, that certain persons are involving you 
in war. For my own part, this 1 know perfectly, 
that although it hath never been proposed by any 
Athenian to declare war, yet Philip hath seized many 
of our territories, and but just now sent succours to 
the Cardians. But if we will persuade ourselves 
that he is not committing hostilities, he would be 
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the most senseless of mortals, should he attempt to 
undeceive us : for when they who have received 
the injury deny it, must the offender prove his 
guilt ? But when he marches directly hither, what 
shall we then say ? He will still deny that he is at 
war with us ; (as he did to the people of Oreum, 
until his forces were in the heart of their domi- 
nions ; as he did to those of Pherae, until he was upon 
the point of storming their walls ; as he did to the 
Olynthians, until he appeared in their territories at 
the head of an army.) Shall we then say, that they 
who urge us to defend our country are involving 
us in a war ? If so, we must be slaves. There is na 
medium ! Nor is your danger the same with that of 
other states. Philip's design is not to enslave, but 
to extirpate, Athens. He knows, that a state like 
yours, accustomed to command, will not, or, if it 
were inclined, cannot, submit to slavery : he knows 
tliat if you have an opportunity, you can give him 
more disturbance than any other people : and there- 
fore if ever he conquers us, we may be sure of find- 
ing no degree of mercy. 

Since, then, you are engaged in defence of all that 
is dear to you, apply to the great work with an at- 
tention equal to the importance of it : let the wretches 
who have openly sold themselves to this man, be 
the objects of your abhorrence ; let them meet with 
the utmost severity of public justice. For you will 
not, you cannot conquer your foreign enemies, until 
you have punished those that lurk within your 
^alls. No; they will ever prove so many ob- 
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stacles to impede our progress^ aad to give our ene- 
mies the superiority. 

And what can be the reason that he treats yon 
with insolence, (for I cannot call his present con- 
duct by another name ;) that he utters menaces 
against you, while he at least condescends to dis- 
semble with (rther people^ and to gain their con- 
fidence by good offices ? Thus, by heaping favours 
upon the Thessalians, he led them insensibly into 
their present slavery. It is not possible to enume- 
rate all the various artifices he practised against the 
wretched Olynthians : (such^ among others, was the 
putting them in possession of Potidsea.) In his late 
transactions with the Thebans, he enticed them to 
his party, by yielding BcBOtia to them, and by free- 
ing them from a tedious and distressing war. And 
thus, after receiving their several insidious favours, 
some of these people have suffered calamities but 
too well known to all ; others must submit to 
whatever may befall them. What you yourselves 
have formerly lost, I shall not mention ; but in the 
very treaty of peace, in how many instances have 
we been deceived ? how have we been despoiled? 
Did we not give up Phocis and the Straits ? Did 
not we lose our Thracian dominions, Doriscum, 
Serrium, and even our ally Cersobleptes ? Is he 
not in possession of Cardia ? and doth he not avow 
his usurpation ? Whence is it, then, that his be- 
haviour towards yoU is so different from that to- 
wards others ? Because, of all the Grecian states, 
ours is the only one in which harangues in favour 
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of enemies are pronounced with impunity and the 
venal wretch may utter his falsehoods with security, 
even while you are losing your dominions. It was 
not safe to speak for Philip at Olynthus, until the 
people had been gained by Potidasa. In Thessaly, 
it was not safe to speak for Philip, until that people 
had been gained by the expulsion of their tyrants, and 
by being re-instated in the council of Amphictyons. 
Nor could it have been safely attempted at Thebes, 
until he had given them up 6oeotia> and extermi- 
nated the Phocians. But at Athens, without the 
least danger may Philip be defended, although he 
hath deprived us of Amphipolis and the territory 
of Cardia; although he threatens our city by his 
fortidcations in Euboea; although he is now 
marching to Byzantium. Hence somie of his ad- 
vocates have risen from penury to affluence, from 
obscurity and contempt to honour and eminence ; 
while, on the other hand, you have sunk from glory 
to disgrace, from wealth to poverty ; for the riches 
of a state I take to be the number, fidelity^ and af- 
fection of its allies ; in all which you are notoriously 
deficient. And by your total insensibility, while your 
afiairs are thus falling into j*uin, he is become success- 
ful, great, and formidable to all the Greeks, to all the 
barbarians; and you, deserted and inconsiderable; 
sumptuous indeed in your markets, but in every thing 
relating to military power, ridiculous. 

There are some orators, I find, who view your 
interests and their own in a quite different light. 
To you they urge the necessity of continuing quiet. 
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whatever injuries you are exposed to ; lliey them- 
selves find this impossible, though no one offers 
them the least injury. To you I speak^ Aristode- 
mus • ! Suppose a person should, without severity, 
ask you this question : ** How is it, that you, who 
'' are sensible (for it is a well-known truth) that 
'' the life of private men is serene and easy, 
'^ and free from danger; that of statesmen, in- 
'' vidious and insecure, subject to daily contests 
" and disquiets ; should yet prefer the life encom- 
^' passed with dangers, to that of peace and disen* 
*' gagement ?'' What could you say ? Suppose we 
admit the truth of the very best answer you could 
make, " that you were prompted by a desire of 
'' honour and renown :*' Is it possible, that you^ 
who engaged in such painful undertakings, who 
despised all toils and dangers, for the sake of these^ 
should advi(ie the state to give them up for ease and 
indulgence ? You cannot surely say, that it was in- 
cuni4)ent upon you to maintain a degree of emi- 
nence in the city ; and that the city was not con- 
cerned to maintain her eminence in Greece ! Nor 
do I see ho\v the public safety requires that we 
should confine ourselves to our own concerns ; and 
yet, that an officious intrusion into those of others 
should be necessary for your safety. On the con- 

* To you I speak, Aristodtmus! lie was by profession a 
player ; and was one of the ten ambassadors which the Athe- 
nians had sent to the court of M^cedon, to treat about the 
peace. At his return, Demosthenes proposed a decree for 
crowning this very man for hi$ good services, whom he here 
inveighs against with so much bitterness. 
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^trary, ypu arc involving yourself in the greatest 
dangers^ by being unnecessarily assiduous ; and the 
city, by being quite inactive. '* But then you have 
" an illustrious reputation, derived from your family^ 
^^ which it would be shameful not to support; 
'* while, on the contrary, nothing has been trans- 
" mitted from our fathers, but obscurity and mean- 
*' ness." This is equally false. Your father was 
like you, and therefore base and infamous. To 
the honour of our ancestors, let all Greece bear wit- 
ness; twice rescued*, by tlicip valour, from the 
greatest dangers. 

There are persons, then, who do not act with the 
same firmness and integrity in the conduct of their 
own affairs, and those of the state* Is not this the 
- case, when some of them, after escaping from prison, 
have raised themselves so hig-h, as to forget their 
former condition ; and yet have reduced a state, 
whose pre-eminence in Greece was but now uni- 
versally acknowledged, to the lowest degree of in- 
famy and meanness ? 1 could say more on these 

and other points ; but I forbear : for it is not want 
of good counsel that now distresses, or ever hath 
distressed, you. But when your true interests have 
been laid before you, and that you have been 

• Twice rescued, &c. First, at Marathon, and aftcrAvards at 
Salamis. Isocrates mentions a third time, when they delivered 
Greece from the Spartan yoke. Demosthenes (frequently speaks 
of this in the highest terms, but) here rather chooses to lessen the 
glory of his country, than to recall an event which reflected on 
the Lacedemonians, now in alliance with Athens. TouRREiL. 
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unanimous in your* approbation^ you can, with 
equal patience, attend to those who endeavour to 
discredit, to overthrow all that hath been advanced. 
Not that you are ignorant of their characters ; (for 
you can, at first glance, distinguish the hireling and 
agent of Philip from the true patriot ;) but that, by 
impeaching your faithful friends, and by turning the 
whole aflair into ridicule and invective, you may find 
a pretence for the entire neglect of your duty, 

. You have now heard truths of the highest mo- 
ment, urged with all freedom, simplicity, and zeal. 
You have heard a speech not filled with flattery, 
danger, and deceit ; calculated to bring gold to the 
speaker, and to reduce the^tate into the power of its 
enemies. It remains, therefore, that the whole tenor 
of your conduct be reformed ! if not, that utter de- 
solation, which will be found in your affairs, must be 
imputed wholly to yourselves. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The former oration inspired the Athenians with 
the resolution of sending succours to all the cities 
that were threatened by Philip's arms: and their 
first step was to dispatch to the Hellespont a convoy 
with provisions ; which weighed anchor in view of 
Selymbria, a city of the Propontis, then besieged by 
the Macedonians, and was there seized by Amyntas, 
Philip's admiral. The ships were demanded by 
the Athenians, and returned by Philip, but with de- ' 
clarations sufficiently alarming. 

The obstinate valour of the Perinthians had 
forced Philip to turn the siege into a blockade. 
He marched off with a, considerable body of his 
army, to attack other places ; and made an in- 
cursion into the territories of Byzantium. The 
Byzantines shut themselves up within their city^ 
and dispatched one of their citizens to Athens, to 
desire the assistance of that state ; who^ with some 
difficulty, prevailed to have a fleet of forty ships 
sent out, under the command of Chares. 

As this general had not the same reputation in 

YOL. I. R 
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Other places as at Athens, the cities by which he 
was to pass refused to receive him : so that he was 
obliged to wander for some time along the coasts, 
extorting contributions from the Athenian alh'es ; 
despised by the enemy, and suspected by the whole 
world. He appeared at last before Byzantium; 
where he met with the same mortifying treatment 
as in other places, and was refused admission : and 
shortly after was defeated by Amyntas in a naval 
engagement, in which a considerable part of his 
ieet was either sunk or taken. 

Philip had for some time perceived, that, sooner, 
or later, be must inevitably come to a rupture with 
the Athenians. His partizans were ift> longer able 
to lull them into security. Their opposition to his 
designs, however imperfect and ineffectual, was yet 
sufficient to alarm him. He therefore determined 
to endeavour to abate that spirit which now began 
to break through their inveterate indolence; and 
for this purpose sent them a letter, in which, with 
the utmost art, he laid open the causes of complaint 
he had against them, and ' threatened them with 
reprisals. This letter was not received at Athens 
till after the news of Chares's defeat. 

Philip had how laid siege to Byzantium ; and 
exerted all his efforts to make himself master of 
that <^ity. On the other hand, the Athenians were 
disheartened by the ill success of their commander^ 
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and began to repent of having sent any succours : 
when Phocion, who always assumed the liberty oF 
speaking his sentiments freely, assured them, that, 
for once, they themselves had not been in fault; 
but that their general only was to blame. He was 
immediately desired to take on himself the charge 
of relieving Byzantium ; and set sail with a nume- 
rous body of forces. He was received with the 
greatest demonstrations of joy ; and his Whole con- 
duct expressed the utmost wisdom and moderation. 
Nor was his valour less conspicuous : he sustained 
many assaults with an intrepidity worthy of the 
early ages of the commonwealth ; and at last 
obliged Philip to raise the siege. 

Phocion then departed amidst the general ac- 
clamations of the people whom he had saved. * He 
proceeded to the relief of the colonies of the Cher- 
sonesus, who were ever exposed to the attacks of 
the Cardians. In his way he took some vessels 
laden with arms and provisions for the enemy : and 
obliged the Macedonians, who had attempted 
%stos> to almndon their enterprise, and shut them* 
se^es up in Cardia. 

And thus, after various expeditions highly ho- 
nourable to himself and to his country, Phocion 
returned home, where he found the Athenians en- 
gaged in a debate on Philip's letter ; on which oc- 
casion Demosthenes pronounced his last oration 

r2 
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against Philip. To have answered the letter par- 
ticularly! would have been very difficult : for though 
Athens had the better cause^ yet many irregularities 
had. r^dly been committed; which Philip knew 
how to display in their full force. The orator there- 
fore makes use of his art to extricate himself from 
the difficulty; avoids all former discussions of 
fects ; and applies himself at once to mise the lively 
passions : affi^ts to consider this letter as an open 
declaration of war; inflames the imaginations of 
his hearers witii this idea ; and speaks only of the 
means to support their arms against so powerful an 
enemy. 



PHILIP'S LETTER* 



TO THS 



ATHENIANS. 



Theophrastus, Archon,— A.R. Philip. 21-- Olympiad.110. Aiul.. 

PHILIP, 

7b the Senate and People of Athens, greeting : 

As the embassies I have frequently sent to enforce 
those oaths and declarations by which we stand en« 
gaged, have priDduced no alteration in your con* 

* This letter is a master-piece in the original^ It has a ma- 
jestic and persuasive vivacity ; a force and justness of reasoning 
sustained through the whole ; a clear exposition of facts, and 
each followed by its natural consequence ; a delicate irony : ia 
short, a noble and concise style,, made for kings who speak 
well, or have taste and discernment at least to make choice of 
those who can make them speak well. If Philip was himself 
the author of this letter, as it is but just to believe, smce we 
have no proof to the contrary, we may reasonably im>nounce 
of him, as was said of Caesar, that he wrote with that sfirit 
with which he fought. Eodem a^imo dimit, gico bellmAt. 
Quint. Inst. 1. 10. c. 17. TouR|i£iL« 
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duct^ I thought it necessary thus to lay before you 
the several particulars in which I think myself ag- 
grieved. Be not surprised at the length of this let- 
ter ; for as I have many causes of complaint^ it is 
necessary to explain them all distinctly. 

First then, when Nicias the herald * was forcibly 
taken out of my own territory ; instead of punishing 
the author of this outrage^ as justice required^ you 
added to his wrongs^ by keeping him ten months 
in prison : and the letters intrusted to him, by us ^ 
you read publicly in your assembly. Again ; when 
the ports of Thassus were open* to the Byzan- 
tine galleys, nay, to any pirates that pleased, you 
looked on with indifference ; although our treaties 
expressly say, that such proceedings shall be con- 

a When Nidus the herald, &c. Probably he had been seized 
upon hi? journey from Thrace to Macedon, by Diopithes, at the 
time of his invading Philip^s Thracian dominions, as mentioned 
in the preface to the oration on the State of the Chersonesus. 

TOURREIL. 

^ And the letters intrusted to him, by us, &c. The Athenians 
hoped, by opening this packet, to get some light into Philip's 
secret schemes and practices against them. Tliere were found 
in it some letters directed to Olympias, Phih'p's queen, which 
they treated with a most scrupuloa3 respect, and took care she 
should receive them in the same condition in which they had 
been intercepted. Tourreil. 

* When the ports of Thassus were open, &c. The Athenians 
bad engaged, by an article of their treaty, that the Thassians^ 
who were their subjects, should not receive any ships that 
committed piracies on the subjects or allies of Philip. This 
article had not been strictly observed ; perhaps on account of 
Philip's own infidelity. TovRRBiU 
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sidered as an actual declaration of war. About the 
same time it was that Diopithes made a descent 
upon my dominions^ carried off in chains the in- 
habitants of Crobyle and Tiristasis% ravaged all 
the adjacent parts of Thrace^ and at length pro- 
ceeded to such a pitch of lawless violence^ as to 
seize Amphilochus \ who went, in quality of an 
ambassador^ to treat about the ransom of prisoners ; 
whom, after he had reduced him to the greatest 
difficulties, he compelled to purchase his freedom, 
at the rate «f nine talents. And this he did with 
the approbation of his state. Yet the violation of 
the sacred character of heralds and ambassadors is 
accounted^ by all people^ the height of impiety : 
nor have any expressed a deeper sense of this^ than 
you yourselves : for when the Megareans had put 
Anthemocritus to deaths the people proceeded so far 

« CrebyU-and Tiristam, The first of these places it <)mte 
•unknown. Tisbtasis is placed by Pliny in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus. Tourrbil. 

^ As to seize Ampkihchus. It is impossible to save the honour 
of Diopithes, but by denying the fact.; at least in the manner 
that Philip represents it Tourr'bil. 

* For when the Megareans had put Anthetnoeritus io death, 
&c. Philip, here, beats the Athenians with their own weapons, 
and cites, very much to the purpose, the example of a memo- 
rable vengeance, which they had taken about an age before, 
i^M>n the Megareans. They had accused this people of favour- 
ing a revolt of their slaves, and of profaning a tract of conse- 
crated land ; and upon this account excluded them from aU 
advantages of commerce in the ports and markets of Athens. 
Thucydides stops here ; but Pausanias adds, that Anthemocri- 
tus went from Athens in quality of an herald, to summon the 
Megareans to desist from their sacrilege^ and that for answf r 
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as to exclude Ihem from the mysteries ; and erected* 
a statue before the gates^ as a monument of their 
crime. And is not this shocking ; to be avowedly 
guilty of the very same crimes, for which your re- 
sentment fell so severely upon others, when you 
yourselves were aggrieved ? 

. In the next place, Callias, your genera^ hath 
made himself master of all the towns upon the bay 

they put him to death. *The interest of the gods served the 
Athenians for a pretence ; but the famous Aspasia, whom Peri- 
cles was so violently in love witb^ was the true cause of their 
rupture with Megara. Some young Athenians^ heated by 
wine, had taken away from Megara a remarkable courtezan, 
called Simaetha; and the Megareans, by way of reprisal, seized 
two Athenian ladies of the same character, that were in Aspasia's 
train, Pericles espoused his favourite's quarrel ; and, with the 
power which he then possessed, easily persuaded the people to 
whatever he pleased. They thundered out a decree against the 
Megareans, forbidding all commerce with them upon pain of 
death : they drew up a new form of an oath, by which every 
general obliged himself to invade the territories of Megarea 
twice every year. This decree kindled the first sparks of con- 
tention, which at length flamed out in the Peloponnesian virar. 
It was the work of three courtezans. The most illustrious 
events have sometimes as shameful an origin. Tourreil* 

* To exclude them from the mysteries ; and erected, &c. All 
the Greeks had, ordinarily, a right to be initiated into what were 
called the lesser mysteries which the Athenians celebrated at 
Eleusis, in honour of Ceres and Proserpine. But upon the death 
of Anthemocritus, the Megareans were excluded ; and a statue 
or tomb erected in honour of this herald, on the road leading 
from Athens to Eleusis, near the gate called Dipylon. Accord* 
ing to Aristophanes, (in Acham. Act 2. Sc. 5.) the Megareans 
denied this murder, and threw the whole blame of it upon 
Aspasia and Pericles. TouRREiL. 
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of Pagasae; though comprehended in the treaty 
made with you^ and united in alliance to me. Not 
a vessel could steer its course towards Macedon, 
but the passengers were all treated by him as ene- 
mies^ and sold : and this his conduct hath been ap- 
plauded by the resolutions of your council. So 
that I do not see how you can proceed further^ if 
you actually declare war against me. For when 
we were at open hostilities^ you did but send out 
your corsairs^ make prize of those who were sailing 
to my kingdom^ assist my eneitnies, and infest my 
territories. Yet now, when we are professedly at 
peace, so far have your injustice and rancour hur* 
ried you, that you have sent ambassadors to the 
Persian * to persuade him to attack me ; which must 
appear highly surprising ; for before that prince 
bad subdued Egypt and Phoenicia, it was resolved ^ 

a You have sent ambassadors to the Persian, &c. Diodorus 
informs us, that about this time the satraps of the lesser Asia 
had obUged Philip to raise the siege of Perinthus. The histo- 
rian does not say that the Athenians uivited them : but Philip 
complains of it here ; and Pausanias observes, that in this ex- 
pedition the Persian forces were commanded by ApoUodorus^ 
an Athenian general. We may observe, with what disrespect 
Philip (whose ancestors, in their greatest prosperity, never 
aspired higher than to the alliance of some satrap) here speaks 
of the Great King — The Persian ! Tovrreil. 

^ Before that prince had subdued Egypt and Phanieia, it wob 
resohed, &c. Artaxerxes Ochus, who governed Persia at thi^ 
time, before his reduction of these revolted pvovinces^ had 
marched into the lesser Asia, against Artabazus, a rebellioiis 
satrap. The approach of the Persians alarmed die Greeks : 
and Athens conceived a design of attacking them in their own 
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that, if he attempted any new enterprises, you would 
invite me, as well as all the other Greeks^ tp an 
association against him. But now, with such ma- 
lice am I pursued^ that you are^ on the contrary, 
confederating with him against me. In former times, 
I am told, your ancestors objected it as an heinous 
crime to the family * of Pisistratus, that they had 
led the Persian against the Greeks : and yet you are • 
not ashamed to commit the very same action, for \ 
which you were continually inveighing against those ^ 
tyrants. 

But your injustice hath not stopped here. Your 
decrees command me to permit Teres and Cerso- 
bleptes to reign ^ unmolested in Thrace, as being 

country. This gave occasion to the oration of Demosthenes, 
entitled, IIi^^ taw 'LvfAfMftZfr. Philip pretends that they had re- 
solved to admit him into the confederacy which was then form* 
ing in favour of the Greeks, with whom he affects to rank, and 
by his expressions removes every idea of foreigner and barba- 
rian, which are the representations that the orator frequently 
makes of him. Tourreil. 

* Your ancestors objected it as an heinous crime to the family, 
&c» The comparison which Philip makes here, between the 
sons of Pisistratus and the orators who advised an alliance with 
Persia, is founded upon a history too well known to be enlarged 
upon. It is undoubtedly by no means just: for, in different 
conjunctures, the good citizen may employ the same forces to 
save his country, that the wicked one had formerly employed 
to destroy it. However, the turn he gives it was ^e fittest in 
the world to affect the people, who thought it their greatest 
honour to express an inveterate hatred to the Persians. 

^ To permit Teres and Cersobleptes to reign, &c History speaks 
only of Cersobleptes. They had suffered him to be overthrown 
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Citizens of Athens. 1 do not know that they 

were included in our treaty^ that their names are to 
be found in the records of our engagements^ or that 
they are Athenians. But this I know^ that Teres 
served in my army against you ; and that when Cer- 
sobleptes proposed to my ambassadors to take the 
necessary oaths^ in order to be particularly included 
in the treaty, your generals prevented him, by de- 
claring him an enemy to the Athenians. And how is 
this equitable or just ? when it serves your purposes, 
to proclaim him the enemy of your state ; when 
I am to be calumniated^ to give him the title of 
your citizen ; when Sitalces was slain \ to whom you 
granted the privileges of your city, instantly to enter 
into an alliance with his murderer; yet to engage 
in a war with me, on account of Cersobleptes ? and 
this, when you are sensible that not one of these 
your adopted citizens have ever shewed the least 
regard to your laws or determinations. — But to 
Turing this affair to a short issue. You granted the 

by Philip : and, when they found how nearly they themselves 
were affected by his fall, employed those decrees to endeavour 
to restore him. Tourrei u 

^ When Sitalces was slain, &c. This Sitalces was the grand- 
father of Cersobleptes. In the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, he rendered the Athenians such important services, that 
they« by way of acknowledgement, admitted his son Sadocus 
into the number of their citizens. In the eighth year of this 
war, Sitalces was killed in a battle against the Triballi. His 
nephjew Seuthes seized the kingdom, m prejudice of his chil- 
dren, and hence became suspected of being the cause of his 
death. Philip argues, from ibis suspicion, as if it were an un- 
doubted truth. TopRHEiL, 
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rights of your community • to Evagoras of Cypnis *, 
to Dionysius the Syracusan^ and to their descen- 
dants. Prevail therefore upon the men who have 
dispossessed each of these^ to restore them to their 
dominions^ and you shall recover from me all those 

* You granted the rights of your community, &c. What idea 
must we form of the splendour of that city, where even kings 
solicited for the rank of private citizens ! The other states of 
Greece affected the same kind of grandeur. At a time when 
ambassadors from Corinth were congratulating Alexander on 
his victories, they made him an offer of the freedom of their 
city, as tKe greatest mark of honour possible. Alexander, 
now in the full splendour of his fortune, disdained to return 
liiem any answer but a contemptuous smile. This stung the 
ambassadors to the quick, and one of them was bold enough 
to say, " Know, Sir, tliat the great Hercules and you, are the 
'' only persons whom Corinth has ever deigned to distinguish in 
'* this manner/' This softened the prince : he received them 
witii all possible marks of respect, and accepted of a title which 
had been so dignified. TouRREiL. 

^ To Evagoras of Cyprus. The Athenians erected a statue 
to Evagoras, the elder of that name, and declared him a citizen 
of Athens, for having assisted Conon in restoring their liberty. 
He caused Salamis to revolt from the Persians, and subdued 
most part of the island of Cyprus ; but was afterwards reduced, 
and fell by the hands of Nicocles. His son, Evagoras the 
younger, however, asserted his claun to the kingdom of Cyprus, 
and was supported by the Athenians against Protagoras, the 
successor of Nicocles. But his attempts were not successful. 
Protagoras supplanted him at the court of Persia, where he had 
be^ in fiill favour. He was cited to answer to some heads of 
an accusation ; and, upon his justifying himself, he obtained a 
government m Asia, well worth his little kmgdom. But his bad 
conduct sooD^ obliged him to abdicate, and fly into Cyprus ; 
where he perished wretchedly. ToijRRBiL. 
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territories of Thrace* which Teres and Cersobleptes 
commanded. But if you have nothing to urge against 
those who expelled them^ and yet are incessantly 
tormenting me^ am not I justly warranted to oppose 

you ? 1 might urge many other arguments upon 

this heady but I choose to pass them over. 

The Cardians^ I freely declare^ I am determined 
to support^ as my engagements to them are prior to 
our treaty ; and as you refused to submit your dif- 
ferences with them to an arbitration^ though fre- 
quently urged by me : nor have they been wanting 
in the like solicitations. Should not I therefore be 
the basest of mankind^ to abandon my allies, and to 
shew greater regard for you, my inveterate opposers, 
than for my constant and assured adherents ? 

iPormerly (for I cannot pass this in silence) you^ 
contented yourselves with remonstrating upon the 
points above mentioned. But lately, upon the bare 
complaint of the Peparethians, that they had been 
severely treated by me, you proceeded to such out- 
rage, as to send orders to your general to revenge 
their quarreL ,Yet the punishment which I in- 
flicted was no way equal to the heinousnesss of their 
crime : as they had^ in time of peace, seized Halo- 

« All those territories of Thrace^ Id the original, riv Bfiavnu 
e^y. Sic. By the ironical pomp of this expression, he sets their 
dominions (which were really inconsiderable) in the most con- 
temptuous light. ToURRBIIi. 

^ The Cardians, &c. See the Preiiice to the Oration on the 
State of the Chersonesus* 
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nesus ; nor could be prevailed upon, by all my so- 
licitations^ to give up either the island or the garri- 
son. The injuries I received from the Peparethianst 
were never thought of^ but their punishment com- 
manded all your attention^ as it afforded a pretence 
for accusing me^ although I did not take the islahd 
either from them, or from you, but from the pirate 
Sostratus. If then you confess that you delivered 
it to Sostratus^ you confess yourselves guilty of send- 
ing out pirates : if he seized it without your con- 
sent^ how have I injured you by taking possession 
of it| and by rendering it a secure harbour ? Nay^ so 
great was my regard to your state, that I offered to 
bestow on you this island : but this was not agree* 
able to your orators : they* would not have it ac- 
cepted, but resumed. So that if I complied with 
their directions, I proclaimed myself an usurper : if 
I still kept possession of the place, I became sus- 
pected to the people. I saw through these artifices, 
and therefore proposed to bring our differences to 
a judicial determination ; and if sentence was given 
for me, to present you with the place ; if in your 
favour, to restore it to the people. This I fre- 
quently desired : you would not hear it : the Pe- 
parethians seized the island. What then was I to 
do ? Should I not punish the violators of oaths ? 
Was I tamely to bear such an audacious insult? 
If the island was the property of the Peparethians^ 



* * But tkii was not agreeable to your orators : they^ &c. De- 
mosthenes in particular opposed their receiving a restitution 
under the name of a present. 
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what right have the Athenians to demand it ? If it 
be yours, why do you not resent their usurpation ? 

So far, in short, have our animosities been carried, 
that, when I had occasion to dispatch some vessels 
to the Hellespont, I was obliged to send a body of 
forces through the Chersonesus^ to defend them 
against your colonies, who are authorised to attack 
me by a decree of Polycrates *, confirmed by the re- 
solutions of your council. Nay, your general has 
actually invited the Byzantines to join him ; and has 
every where publicly declared, that he has your in- 
structions to commence hostilities at the first fa- 
vourable opportunity. All this could not prevail 
upon me to make any attempt upon your city, or 
your navy, or your territories, although I might have 
had success in most, or even all of them. I chose 
rather to continue my solidtations to have our com- 
plaints submitted to proper umpires. And which, 
think ye, is the fittest decision, that of reason or of 
the sword ? Who are to be judges in your cause, 
yourselves or others? What can be more incon- 
sistent, than that the people of Athens, who com- 
pelled the Thassians and Maronites ^ to bring their 

* B^ a dtcree of Polycrates. This orator had great credit ai 
Athens, and on many occasions favoured the designs of Philip. 
Possibly be acted otherwise upon thb occasion, the better to 
conceal his attachment, or that he might afterwiirds sell his in- 
tegrity at a dearer rate. Tourreil. 

^ Who eompeUed the Thassians and Maronites, &o. The first 
of these people inhabited an island in the Egean sea ; the other, a 
maritime place in Thrace, llie Thassians had founded $tryma» 
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pretensions to thecity of Stryma to a judicial decision^ 
should yet refuse to have their own disputes with me 
determined in the same manner ? particularly as you 
are sensible that^ if the decree be against you^ still 
you lose nothing ; if in your favour^ it puts you in 
possession of my conquests. 

But what appears to me most unaccountable is 
this : when I sent you ambassadors, chosen from all 
the confederated powers^ on purpose to be witnesses 
of our transactions ; when 1 discovered the sincerest 
intentions of entering into reasonable and just en- 
gagements with you, in relation to the affairs of 
Greece ; you even refused to hear these ambassadors 
on that head. It was then in your power to remove 
all their apprehensions^ who suspected any danger 
from my designs^ or to have openly convicted me of 
consummate baseness. This was the interest of the 
people ; but the orators could not find their account 
in it ; for they are a set of men, to whom (if I may 
believe those that are acquainted with your polity) 
peace is war, and war is peace * ; as they are always 

according to Herodotus ; but as it was in the neighbourhood of 
Maronea, probably the Maronites had, in quality of protectors, 
or benefactors, acquired some pretensions to it. ToURREiL. 

* Peace U war, and war is peace, &c. Aristotle, in his 
Rhetor. 1. 3, c. 10, quotes this [nearly] as an example of an agree- 
able antithesb : which, joined to the force, and, what is more, t6 
the order of the arguments contained in this letter, inclines me to 
think that Aristotle was his secretary on this occasion. But my 
conjecture, whether well or ill founded, does not detract from 
Philip, in poi^t. of genius and spirit. The.tnie talen); of a Jung 
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^nre to make a property of the generals, either by 
aiding their designs, or by malicious prosecutions. 
Then they need but throw out some scandalous 
invectives against persons of worth and eminence, 
citizens or foreigners, and they at once acquire the 
character of patriots, among the many. I could 
have easily silenced their clamours against me, by a 
little gold; and even have converted them into 
praises : but I should blush to purchase your friend- 
ship from such wretches. To such insolence have 
they proceeded upon other occasions, that they even 
dared to dispute my title to Amphipolis ; which is 
founded, I presume, upon reasons beyond their 
power to invalidate : for if it is to belong to those 
who &rst conquered it, what can be juster than our 
claim? Alexander, our ancestor, was the original 
flovereign * ; as appears fram the golden statue ** 

js to know how to apply the talents of others to the best ad- 
:i^antage. And we do not want other proofs of Philip's abilities 
in writing : witness his letter to Aristotle, on the birth of Alex- 
ander. T0URRE1I4. 

* Alexander, our ancestor, was the origintd sovereign. Philip 
asserts boldly, without giving himself much trouble even to pre- 
serve probability : for in the time of Alexander, the contempo. 
xary of Xerxes, there was no city, nor any fortified post, in the 
place where Amphipolis was afterwards raised ; nor was it tiU 
thirty years after the defeat of the Persians that Agnon founded 

it. TaURREIL. 

^ As appears from the goideti statue, &c, Herodotus speaks 
4>f this statue, and places it near the colossal statue which the 
Greeks raised, according to custom, out of the Persian spoils. 
The proximity of these statues serves Philip as a foundation for 
giving his ancestors an honour which reaUy belonged to the 

VOL. i: s 
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Tvhicli he erected at Delphos, from the first fruits 
of the Persian spoils taken there. But if this 
admits of contest^ and it is to continue the property 
of those who were last in possession, it is mine by 
this title too ; (for I took it from the Lacedemonian 
inhabitants^ who had dispossessed you ' :) and all 
cities are held either by hereditary right or by the 
right of conquest. And yet you, who neither were 
the original possessors, nor are now in possession^ 
presume to lay claim to this city, under pretence of 
having held it for some short time ; and this, when 
you have yourselves given the strongest testimony in 
my favour : for I frequently wrote to you upon this 
head ; and you as often acknowledged me the right- 
ful sovereign : and by the articles of our late treaty, 
the possession of Amphipolis, and your alliatice, were 
both secured to me. What title therefore can be 
better established ? It descended to us from our 
ancestors; it is ours by conquest; and, lastly, 

Greeks. Solinus mentions, that Alexander, a very rich prince, 
made an offering of a golden statue of Apollo in the temple of 
Delphos, and another of Jupiter in the temple of Elis ; but not 
that the Persian spoils were any part of these offerings. — This 
Alexander, sumamed ^t?ii70^nf, friend of Greekt, had the repu- 
tation of an able politician, but not of a good soldier, or great 
commander. He served the Persians a long time, rather by 
force than inclination ; and, before the battle of Salami^, de- 
clared, of a sudden, for the Greeks. Tourreil. 

t / took it from the Lacedemonian inhabitants, who had rfw- 
possessed you, &c. Brasidas, the Lacedemonian general, took 
Amphipolis from the republic of Athens : and by the assistance 
of Sparta it afterwards maintained its independence, until it fell 
into the power of Philip. Tourreil. 
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you yourselves have acknowledged the justice of our 
pretensions ; you who are wont to assert your claim^ 
even when it is not supported by right. 

I have now laid before you the grounds of my 
complaints. Since you have been the first aggres- 
sors; since my gentleness and fear of offending 
have only served to increase your injustice^ and to 
animate you in your attempts to distress me ; I 
must now take up arms : and I call the gods to 
witness to the justice of my cause^ and the necessity 
of procuring for myself that redress which you 
deny me. 



END OF THE LETTER. 
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Thcophrastus, Archon — A.R. Philip. 21*^-0FyiDpiad. 1 10. An. 1 • 

Now, Athenians ! it is fully evident to you all, 
that Philip made no real peace with us, bul^^only 
deferred hostilities. When he surrendered Halus 
to the Pharsalians \ when he completed the ruin of 
Phocis, when he overturned all Thrace % then did 

* It must be confessed, that this oration consists ahnost wholly 
of repetitions. This great man seems to have thought himself 
superior to all vain criticism ; and, onlj concerned for the safety 
of Athens, was in no pain about his private glory. He speaks 
as an orator, whose end is to persuade and convince ; not a9 ^ 
declaimer, who seeks only to give pleasure and excite admira* 
tion. He therefore resumes those topics he had already modn 
use of, and gives them new force* by the close and lively mannev 
in which be delivers them. Tourrsil. 

^ When he smrendered Halus to the Pkar9aUan$^ &c. Halus 
was a town of Thessiily, upon the river Amphrysus. Panntnio 
besieged and took it ; after which Philip put the people of 
Pharsalia in possession of \U Touhrkul. 

« When he overturned ail Thrace, &c. This is the lai^u^e of 
an orator, who, to represent Philip's outrages with the greater 
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he really attack the state under the concealment 
of false allegations and unjust pretences ; but now 
he hath made a formal declaration of war, by this 
his letter. That we are not to look with horror 
Upon his power ; that, on the other hand, we are 
not to be remiss in our opposition, but to engage 
our persons^ bur treasures, and our navies ; in one 
word, our whole strength, freely, in the common 
cause ; these are the points I would establish. 

First then, Athenians! the gods we may justly 
regard as our strongest allies and assistants ; since 
in this unjust violation of his treaty, he hath tram- 
pled upon religion, and despised the most solemn 
oaths. In the next place, those secret practices 
to which his greatness hath hitherto been owing, 
all his arts of deceiving, all his magnificent pro- 
mises, are now quite exhausted. The Perinthians, 
tind the Byzantines, and their confederates *, have at 
length discovered, that he intends to treat them as he 
formerly treated the Olynthians. The Thessalians 
are no longer ignorant that he aflects to be the 
master, and not the leader, of his allies. . The The- 
bans begin to see danger in his stationing u garrison 

aggravation, takes the liberty of speaking of a part of that 
country as of the whole. Philip had indeed made himself mas- 
ter of the territories of Teres and Cersobleptes, both kings in 
Thrace, and aliies of the Athenians. But Pausanias observes, 
Uiat, before the Romans, no one had ever made an entire con- 
quest of Thrace. TOURRBIL. 

* And their confederates* The inhabitants of Chios, Rhodes, 
and some other phices, joined to defeat Philip's designs upon 
Fexiotbus and Byzantium. Touarsil* 
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atNicaea*, his assuming the rank of an Amphic- 
tyon, his bringing into Macedon the embassies from 
Peloponnesus**, and his preventing them in seizing 
the advantage of an alliance with the people of that 
country. So that, of those who have hitherto been 
his friends, some are now irreconcilably at war 
with him ; others no longer serve him with zeal 
and sincerity ; and all have their suspicions and 
(Complaints. Add to this, (and it is of no small 
moment,) that the satraps of Asia have just now 
forced him to raise the siege of Perinthus, by 
throwing in a body of hired troops : and as this 
must make him their enemy % and as they are im- 

* M Nicaa. This town was situated near Thermopylae, and 
was counted among the principal towns of theLocrians, (Epicne- 
midii) the neighbours and allies of the Boeotians and Thebans, 
Philip made himself master of it at the time that he seized Ther- 
mopylae, under pretence of putting an end to the sacred war. 

TOUKREIL. 

^His bringing info Macedon the embassies from Peloponnesus^ 
&c. Probably this was at the time when he interested himself in 
the disputes between Sparta and the Argians and Messcnians, as 

mentioned in the preface to the Second Philippic Oration. 

Strabo mentions an application of the Argians and Messenians to 
Philip, to regulate a contest between them and Lacedemon, about 
their boundaries. And Pausanias declaims against the pride of 
Gailus, a Roman senator, who thought it derogated from his 
dignity to decide the differences of Lacedemon and Argos; and 
disdained to meddle with a mediation, which Philip had for- 
merly not only accepted, but courted. Tourreil. 

« As this must make him their enemy. This proved an exact 
prediction of what happened some time after. Alexander, in 
his letter to Darius, alleges, as one of the principal subjects of 
iheir rupture, the powerful succours which Perinthus receivfd 
from the Persian satraps. Arrian. 1. 1* ToubreiIi. 
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mediately exposed to danger^ should he become 
master of Byzantium, they will not only readily 
unite their force with ours, but prevail upon the 
king of Persia to assist us with his treasure ; who, 
in this particular, far exceeds all other potentates ; 
and whose influence in Greece is so great, that for- 
merly, when we were engaged in a war with La* 
eedemon, he never failed to give the superiority to* 
that party which he espoused : and now, when he 
Mnites with us, he will with ease subdue the power 
of Philip. 

I shall not mention, as a balance to these so 
considerable advantages, that he hath taken the op- 
portunity of the peace to make himself master of 
many of our territories, our ports, and other like 
conveniences. For it is observable, that where af- 
fection joins, and one common interest animates the 
confederating powers, there the alliance is never to 
be shaken; but where subtle fraud, and passions 

» He never failed to give the superiority to, &c. History re- 
presents the king of Periua as the supreme arbiter of the fate of 
Athens and Lacedemon^ during the vihole time of their quarrels. 
Darius Nothus joined with the Lacedemonians ; and Lysander, 
their general, destroyed Athens. Artaxerxes Mnemon protected 
Conon, the Athenian general ; and immediately Athens resumed 
her former splendour. Lacedemon afterwards joined in alliance 
with the Great King ; and this intimidated the Athenians, and 
obliged them to seek for peace. Artaxerxes dictated the articles 
of it, threatening to declare agamst those who shoul^ refuse to 
subscribe to them. Athens instantly obeyed. Thus it was that 
a foreign power lorded it over the Greeks, and by means of tl^jr 
divisions had the absolute command of their fate. Tourreix*. 
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insatiable, and perfidy and violence have formed 
it, (and these are the means which he hath used^) 
the least pretence, the slightest accident, gives it 
the fatal shock, and in an instant it is utterly dis- 
solved. And from repeated observations I am 
convinced, Athenians ! that Philip not only wants 
the confidence and affection pf his allies, but even 
in his own kingdom he is by no means happy in 
that well-established regularity, and those intimate 
attachments, which might be expected. ^ The power 
of Macedon, indeed, as an ally, may have some 
effect; but if left to itself, is insufficient; and 
when compared with his pompous enterprises^ quite 
contemptible. And then his wars, his expeditions, 
all those exploits which have given him this splen* 
dour, are the very means of rendering it yet weaker: 
for you are not to imagine, Athenians ! that Philip 
and his subjects have the same desires. He is pos- 
sessed with the love of glory ; they wish only for se- 
curity. The object of his passion must be attended 
with danger ; and they but ill endure a banishment 
from their children, parents, wives ; a life worn out 
with toils, and exposed to continual perils in his 
cause. 

Hence we may learn how his subjects in general 
are affected to their prince. But then his guards^ 
and officers of his foreign troops ; these, you will 
find, have some military reputation : yet they live 
in greater terrors than the obscure and mean. 
These are exposed only to their avowed enemies ; 
the others have more to fear from calumny and 
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flattery, than in the field. The one, when engaged 
in battle, but share the common danger : the others, 
besides their part, and this not the least of that dan- 
ger, have also their private apprehensions from the 
temper of their prince. Among the many, when one 
hath transgressed, his punishment is proportioned 
to his crime : the others, when they have most emi- 
nently distinguished themselves, are then, in open 
defiance of all decency, treated with the greatest 
insolence and disdain. 

That these are incontestible truths, no reason- 
able man can doubt : for they who have lived with 
him assure us, that his ambition is so insatiable, 
that he will have the glory of every exploit ascribed 
wholly to himself; and is much more incensed 
against such commanders as have performed any 
thing worthy of honour, than against those whose 
misconduct hath ruined his enterprises. But if 
this be the case, how is it that they have persevered 
so long in their attachment to his cause ? It is for 
this reason, Athenians ! because success throws a 
shade on all his odious qualities (for nothing veih 
men's faults from observation so effectually as suc- 
cess :) but let any accident happen, and they will 
all be perfectly discovered. Just as in our bodies ; 
while we are in health, our inward defects lie con- 
cealed ; but when we are attacked by a disorder, 
then they are all sensible, in the vessels, in the joints, 
or wherever we are affecsted : so in kingdoms and 
goveniments of every kind, while their arms are 
victorious, their disorders escape the common ob- 
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servation ; but a reverse of fortune (and this he 
must experience^ as he hath taken up a burden 
much beyond his strength^) never fails to lay them 
open to every eye. 

If there be a man among you^ Athenians ! who 
regards Philip as a powerful and formidable enemy, 
on account of his good fortune^ such cautious 
foresight bespeaks a truly prudent mind. Fortune 
indeed does greatly influence^ or rather has the 
entire direction of all human affairs : but there are 
many reasons to expect much more from the fortune 
of Athens^ than that of Philip. We can boast an 
authority in Greece, derived from our ancestors, 
not only before his days, but before any one prince 
of Macedon. They all were tributaries of Athens : 
Athens never paid that mark of subjection to any 
people. In the next place, the more inviolably we 
have adhered to piety and justice, the greater may 
be our confidence in the favour of the gods. But 
if this be the case, how is it that, in the late war, 
his arms had such superior fortune ? This is the 
cause, (for I will speak with undaunted freedom :) 
he takes the field himself, endures its toils, and 
shares its dangers : no fi3ivourabIe incident escapes 
him, no season of the year retards him. While we 
(for the truth must not be concealed) are confined 
within our walls, in perfect inactivity, delaying, and 
voting, and wandering through the public places, 
in search of news. Can any thing better deserve 
the name of new, than that one sprung from Mace- 
don should insult Athens^ and dare to send such 
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letters as yon have just heard recited ? That be 
should have his armies and his orators in pay^ 
(Yes^ I call heaven to witness^ there are those 
among us, who do not blush to live for Philip^ who 
have not sense to perceive that they are selling all 
the interests of the state^ all their own real interests^ 

for a trifling pittance !) While we never oace 

think <^ preparing to oppose him ; ure quite averse 
to hiring troops, and want resolution to take 
arms ourselves. No wonder, therefore^ that he had 
some advantage over us in the late war: on the 
contrary, it is really surprising that we, vrho are 
quite regardless of all that concerns our cause^ 
should expect to conquer him, who leaves no means 
omitted that may assure his success. 

Let things be duly weighed, Athenians! and 
deeply impressed upon your minds. Consider, that 
it is not at your option, whether to profess peace or 
no; for he hath now made a declaration of war, 
and hostilities are commenced. Spare no expenses, 
public or private : let a general ardour appear for 
taking arms : appoint abler commanders than you 
have hitherto chosen : for it must not be imagined, 
tliat the men who from a state of prosperity have 
reduced us to these difficulties, will again extricate 
us, and restore us to our former splendour : nor is 
it to be expected, that, if you continue thus supine, 
your cause will find other assertors. Think, how 
infemous it is, that you, whose ancestors were ex* 
posed to such incessant toils, and so great dangers; 
in die war with Lacedemon, should refuse to en- 
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gage with resolution in defence of that rightful power 
which they transmitted to us ! how shameftil^ that 
this Macedonian should have a soul so daring, that, 
to enlarge his empire, his whole body is covered with 
wounds ; and that the Athenians, they whose heredi* 
tary character it is to yield to none, but to give law 
to all their adversaries, are now supine and enervated, 
insensible to the glory of their fathers, and regardless 
of the interests of their country ! 

That I may not detain you, my sentence is this : 
that we should instantly prepare for war, and call 
upon the other states of Greece to join in the com- 
mon cause ; not by words, but actions ; for words, 
if not attended with actions, are of no force. Our 
professions particularly have always had the less 
weight, as we are confessedly superior to the rest 
of Greece, in prompt address and excellence of 
speaking. 



END OF THE ORATION ON THE LETTER. 



CONCLUSION. 



Having thus far traced the progress of Philip's 
attempts on Greece, it may be no improper con- 
clusion to continue the account down to his final 
triumph over the liberty of that country. 

We have seen the Athenians, at last, exerting 
themselves in a manner worthy of that renowned 
people. And Philip, now returning from his Scy- 
thian expedition, in which he had engaged, when 
foiled in his attempts on Perinthus and Byzantium^ 
found himself considerably distressed and harassed 
by the hostilities of Athens. To extricate himself 
from these difficulties, he formed a bold and subtle 
project of entering Greece : and so laid his scheme, 
as to make the Athenians themselves the instruments 
of his designs. 

By his intrigues he procured ^schines to be sent 
as their deputy to the council of Amphictyons. 
This was in reality of the highest consequence : for 
no sooner had the deputy taken his seat, but a 
question was moved. Whether the Locrians of Am- 
phissa had not been guilty of sacrilege, in plough- 
ing the fields of Cirrha, contiguous to the temple of 
Delphos ? Sentiments were divided. iEschines pro- 
posed a view : this ^was decreed : and when the 
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Amphictyons came to take it^ the Locrians, jealous 
of their property, and no doubt inflamed by those 
who were in the secret of the whole design, fell on 
those venerable persons, and obliged them to con- 
sult their safety by flight. Such an outrage was 
Judged to demand the severest punishment ; and it 
was decreed that all Greece should join in inflicting 
it. But when the army came to a place of rendez- 
vous, their appearance gave no great prospect of 
success. His agents and partizans then arose, and 
by their iartful representations, prevailed upon the 
Amphictyons to declare Philip general of the Gre- 
cian forces, and to invite him to execute their de^ 
. crees. As the event was expected, his army was 
ready. He marched into Greece: but instead of 
attacking the Locrians, he immediately seized 
Elataea, a city of Phocis, of the utmost moment, as 
it awed Boeotia, and opened him a passage into 
Attica. 

This step struck Greece with astonishment. 
Athens particularly received the news with inex- 
pressible confusion. The people ran dismayed to 
an assembly, and called on their usual counsellors 
to gij« their opinion in this critical juncture. De- 
mosthenes arose ; and his eloquence was exerted to 
animate their drooping courage : by his advice am- 
bassadors were sent through Greece, and particu- 
larly to Thebes, to engage the states to rise at once 
to oppose the Macedonian torrent before it Ijore 
down all. ©emosthenes himself headed the em- 
bassy to the Thebans. He found a powerful au- 
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tagonist in Python, Philip's agent : yet, in spite of 
his remonstrances, he so fired that people, that they 
at once for^^t all the favours Philip had conferred 
on them, and joined against him with the most 
cordial zeal. The confederates met atEleusis. The 
Pythian priestess uttered the most terrible predic* 
tions, and threatened them with the severest fate ; 
but Demosthenes took care to prevent the eflFect of 
this, by treating her oracles with contempt, which, 
he declared, were dictated by Philip, and calculated 
to serve his interests. 

This prince now saw all his arts defeated ; and 
therefore resolved upon an engagement, as his last 
resource. He advanced to Cheronasa, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which city the confederates were en • 
camped, under the command of Chares and Lysicles, 
two Athenian generals, by no means worthy of 
commanding so illustrious an army. The next 
^Jt by sun-rise, boCh armies were in the field. 
Alexander, then but nineteen years old, surrounded 
by a number of experienced oflBcers, commanded 
the left wing of the Macedonians. He began the 
onset: and waai bravely opposed by the Sacred 
Band of the Thebans. On the right, Philip him- 
self commanded ; where the Athenians made their 
attack with such vigour as obliged his soldiers t6 
give ground. The advantage was pursued with 
the most imprudent and intemperate heat. But 
while the Athenians were rushing on without any 
order, Philip bore down upon them with his pha* 
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lanx^ and obtained an easy, Ihough a bloody victory. 
At the same time, and with a like effusion of bloody 
Alexander triumphed over the Thebans. 

Thus were the confederates totally overthrown^ 
and the liberty of Greece lost for ever. 
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The public Orations of Demosthenes here pre- 
sented to the reader^ are not indeed of the same in- 
teresting nature with those of the former part of 
this volume^ but such as have been always deemed 
well worthy the regards of the learned. And if we 
may ever hope to gain an attention to the remains 
of this eloquent statesman^ we must look for it in 
Britain^ where a love of liberty possesses its in- 
habitants^ and a freedom of debate^ (the natural 
consequence of a freedom of constitution,) is held 
sacred and inviolable ; where opposite opinions^ ac- 
cidental abuses and corruptions, various plans of 
policy, contentions for power, and many other 
causes, conspire to animate its counsellors, and call 
forth their abilities; where a profusion of glittering 
ornament, gay flights of fancy, and figurative elo- 
quence, do by no means form the character of na- 
tional eloquence: but simplicity and severity of 
reasoning, force, and energy, eminently distinguish 
the speakers of every kind^ from those of the 
neighbouring nations ; and where^ above all, a 
warm benevolence of heart, confessedly the glory of 
its citizens, may^ at some times, engage their atten- 
tion to the interests and concerns of a people, who 
experienced the vicissitudes of integrity and cor- 
ruption^ happiness and misfortune ; who were dis- 
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graced or renowned, just as their councils were 
weak or well directed. 

The history of the wars, negotiations, govern- 
ment^ and policy, of the conquests and defeats, of 
the progress and declension, of all ancient states^ is 
universally allowed to be a study highly delightful 
and interesting to the ingenuous mind. The ha- 
rangues and counsels of their statesmen are no in- 
considerable part of this history. Nor can it be 
deemed an useless or unaffecting occupation to in- 
quire, what were the arguments used in a free as- 
sembly, on any occasions where the public interests 
were concerned; what were the topics urged to 
awaken the indolence, or to check the violence of 
the people ; to elevate their hopes, or to alarm 
their apprehensions; to correct their prejudices, 
and to reform their abuses : what schemes of policy 
were proposed, what measures siiggested : what 
artifices were used, what arguments urged by con- 
tending parties, to establish their power and inte- 
rest; what motives were proposed to engage the 
community in war, or to inspire the people with 
pacific dispositions ; to prompt them to form, or to 
dissolve alliances ; to extend their views to the in- 
terests and concerns of foreigners, or to confine 
their reg*ards to their own security. These, I say, 
and such-like, are by no means unworthy of atten- 
tion ; and these we find in a translation of an 
ancient orator, executed with any tolerable care and 
fidelity, however it may be discovered, by the 
learned reader, inferior to the illustrious original. 
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in dignity of expression, and excellence of istyle and 
composition. 

Or if we consider the remains of an ancient ora- 
tor in a critical view, merely as the productions of 
art and genius, it can be no unworthy curiosity to 
endeavour at gaining a just, though faint idea of 
that excellence which, we are told, had such won- 
derful effects. The appearance of a great public 
speaker, and the power of his eloquence, are so 
feelingly described by Cicero, that we may be cer- 
tain the piece was copied for himself, and from 
what he accounted his greatest glory. " *Give me 
*' the orator," saith he, " who can produce the 
" following effects: When it is onc5 known that 
'' he is to speak, let there be the utmost impatience 
'' to secure places in the court, which must be in- 
'' stantly crowded ; let all be hurry and eagerness ; 
^' the clerks and officers must fly up and down 
'' with an obliging solicitude, to provide seats and 
'^ accommodations for the assembly. The auditors 
" must press forward in a crowded circle. Let the 

* Volo hoc oratori coDtingat, ut cum auditum sit eum esse dic« 
tunim» locus in subselliis occupetur, compleatur tribunal ; gra- 
tiosi scribaesintin dando eteedendo loco, corona multiplex, ju- 
dex erectus ; cum surgit is qui dicturus sit, significetur k corona 
silentium, delude crebra^ assentationes, multae admirationes ; 
nsus, cum velit ; cum velit, fletus ; ut qui haec procul videat, 
etiamsi, quid agatur nesciat, placere tamen, et in scena esse Ros- 
cium intelligat. Hsec cui contingant, eum scito Attice dicere : 
ut de Pericle audivimus, ut de Hyperide, ut de ^schine ; de 
ipso quidem Demosthene maxim^. Cic. in Brut. 
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" judge be roused to the utmost attention. When 
*' the speaker rises^ the audience must command 
** silence, all must be hushed, till some marks of 
^' approbation are extorted, and expressions of 
'^ wonder break out at frequent intervals. If he 
'^ would inspire them with mirth, the smile must 
'^ be universal- if with sorrow, their tears must 
'' instantly flow. So that a person at a distance, 
'^ though he does not know directly what piece is 
" acting, must yet be witness of the powerful im- 
*' pression, and assured that some great and fa« 
^^ vourite actor is on the stage. He that has such 
*' power, we may pronounce the truly complete 
^' speaker. As we have heard of Pericles, as of 
" Hyperides, as of iEschines ; but chiefly of De- 
'^ mosthenes himself." 

And if Demosthenes appeared with so great 
splendour in his judicial pleadings, his speeches in 
public deliberations seem to have been attended 
with circumstances still more honourable, and 
with proofs of his abilities still more forcible. He 
generally acted in scenes of turbulence and public 
confusion. The speakers of the opposite party had 
first laboured to prepossess the people ag-ainst the 
sentiments he was to deliver: to this their own 
corrupted inclinations conspired, and vengeance 
was denounced against all that should dare to con- 
troul them. In the midst of clamour and commo- 
tion the orator arises : his adversaries dread him, 
and endeavour to drown his remonstrances in tu- 
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mult. By degrees he gains a patient audience. 
Opposition is checked, dismayed^ and silenced. His^ 
countrymen hang on him as on some oracle, that de- 
nounces destruction on their vices and misconduct, 
and points out the only way to security. They feel 
their own weakness and unworthiness, they acknow- 
ledge the justice of his severity : they resign them- 
selves to his direction, and rush enthusiastically for- 
ward, to the dangerous field of glory which he points 
out to them. Such were generally the immediate 
impressions, though not always permanent and 
effectual. 

At other times he appeared when an universal 
terror and dismay had seized the assembly ; when 
the enemy seemed to be at their gates ; when de- 
struction appeared inevitable, and despair had 
buried the faculties of those speakers in a mournful 
silence, who in times of less danger were ever for- 
ward to take the lead. Then did their country (as 
Demosthenes himself describes the solemn scene) 
call on her sons^ to aid and support her by their 
counsels in this affecting hour of distress. But in 
a case of extreme difficulty, who can dare to pro- 
pose any measures whose event must be precarious, 
where ill success may be imputed to the first 
adviser, and be severely avenged as his crime ? 
Neither the dangerous situation of affairs, nor the 
well-known injustice and capriciousness of his coun- 
trymen, could deter Demosthenes, He is known 
on such occasions to have arisen in the assembly. 
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and^ by his appearance only^ to have inspired his 
countrymen with some confused expectation of 
relief. He has awakened them from their despair^ 
and gradually calmed their apprehensions ; he has 
dispelled the mist of terror, and diffused bright 
hopes and cheerful expectations through the as- 
sembly. Confidence and resolution, magnanimity 
and courage, indignation and martial rage, vigorous 
efforts and generous contempt of danger, have fully 
confessed the irresistible force and energy of the 
speaker. 

Such effects were a full reward for the patient 
assiduity with which Demosthenes laboured to 
qualify himself for a public speaker and leader ; not 
by weighing words, culling rhetorical flowers, and 
arranging periods; but by collecting a large treasure 
of political knowledge, with which his most early 
performances appear to be enriched ; by learning 
and habituating himself to strict and solid reasoning, 
by studying the human heart, and the means of af- 
fecting it; by acquiring, from constant practice, a 
promptness which no difficulties could embarrass, an 
acuteness which no opposition, however subtle and 
unexpected, could disconcert; and a copiousness 
inexhaustible ; prepared for all emergencies ; ever 
flowing, and ever abundantly supplied from its rich 
and bountiful source. 

" Eloquence," saith an admired writer % '^ must 

* Lord Bolingbroke, Spirit of Patriotism. 
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'^ flow like a stream that is fed by an abun- 
" dant spring, and not spout forth a little frothy 
'' stream, on some gaudy day, and remain dry for 
" the rest of the year/' Such was the eloquence 
of all those illustrious ancients that history hath 
celebrated ; and such, in every free state, must be 
the eloquence which can really bring advantage to 
the public, or honour to the possessor. The voice 
may be tuned to the most musical perfection ; the 
action may be modelled to the utmost grace and 
propriety ; expressions may be chosen, of energy, 
delicacy, and majesty ; the period may be taught to 
flow with all the ease and elegance of harmonious 
modulation: yet these are but inferior parts of 
genuine eloquence ; by no means the first and prin- 
cipal, much less the sole objects of regard. The 
weapon of the orator should be bright and glittering 
indeed ; but this should arise from the keenness of 
its edge : it should be managed with grace ; but with 
such a grace as is an indication of consummate skill 
and strength. 

We are told of a Grecian general, who, when he 
travelled, and viewed the country round him, re- 
volved in his mind how an army might be there 
drawn up to the greatest advantage ; how he could 
best defend himself, if attacked from such a quarter ; 
how advance with greatest security ; how retreat 
with least danger. Something similar to this should 
be the practice and study of a public speaker. And 
thus was Demosthenes, for the most part, employed. 
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in his days of retirement and severe application. It 
is indeed insinuated by his enemy \ that he was 
more solicitous about rounding a period, than pre- 
serving his country. But this is an object fitted 
rather to the minute regards of such a speaker as the 
noble author, quoted above^ describes with so just a 
contempt ; whose whole abilities consist in providing 
a slender fund for some particular occasion^ when, 
perhaps^ a weak or wicked cause is to be graced and 
ornamented ; who lays on his thin covering, with the 
utmost care and most scrupulous nicety; which 
dazzles for a moment, till the first blast of true 
forcible eloquence puffs away the flimsy produce of 
his labours^ and leaves all beneath in its native con- 
dition of deformity and shame. 

But to return from this digression. Ancient 
eloquence in genera]^ and that of Demosthenes in 
particular, we are told, had wonderful effects. The 
impression was strong and violent ; the conse- 
quences, sometimes, of the. utmost moment. But 
by reading the orator in a modem language, how 
fully and justly soever it might be possible to ex- 
press the genius and general spirit of the original, 
or by consulting the original itself, are we always 
affected with the like impressions; or, can we 
always trace the artifice, or feel the force, which 
produced effects so magnificently described ? By 
no means ! And this is partly to be imputed to the 

* ^chines in Ctesiph. 
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fault of the reader, partly to a difference of circum- 
stances. 

He who applies himself to the study of Demo- 
sthenes^ after a long intercourse with writers of a 
different character ; who hath been accustomed to 
pointed periods^ phrases of aflEected delicacy, fanci- 
ful allusions, figures and images calculated to dazzle 
and delight the eye, rather than to illuminate, and 
cast the full glory of evidence round simple truth ; 
he^ I say, must throw by the author in disgust, or 
labour through him in a cdd and lifeless progress, 
which must senre but to fatigue and disappoint 
him« He whose taste is ever so justly formed to 
relish simplicity and true 'manly grace, must yet 
read the orator to great disadvantage, if entirely a 
stranger to the spirit of free uncontrolled debate. 
Liberty (if we may so speak) hath its own ideas and 
its own language, whose force cannot always be felt, 
or even its meaning rightly and thoroughly conceived 
by strangers. 

TouRREiL, the French interpreter of Demo- 
sthenes^ and LuccHEsiKi, the Italian commentator, 
«eem to have been lastaaces of what is here ad- 
vanced. The first appears to have bad no just taste 
for the simplicity of modest Attic elegance. He 
dressed out his author in all that finery^ to which 
he annexed the notions of grace and beauty ; and 
presented him to his countrymen turgid and in- 
&9ijdd, encumbered and disgraced by adventitious 
4wrQaments« The hiiev lived and wrote in a coun- 
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try where the voice of liberty is but seldom and 
faintly heard ; where political transactions are of a 
confined nature, and not generally discussed in bold 
and spirited debate : where parties are seldom 
formed, public dissensions seldom raised ; no grand 
interests boldly asserted ; no political measures 
freely censured. And the efiect seems to have been 
this : the commentator appears shocked at the free, 
lively, and animated excursions of Demosthenes ; 
he endeavours to reduce him within more sober 
bounds ; and is sometimes^ perhaps^ misled by try- 
ing his expressions by the rules of cold precision. 
Passages might be produced to warrant these obser- 
vations : but I shall content myself with just hint- 
ing at one, of which notice hath been taken in this 
volume *, and which seems to prove what may be 
deemed the boldest assertion, that Demosthenes 
cannot be^ always, even understood, but in a country 
of liberty. " I am sensible,'' saith the orator, 
'' that the Persian is the common enemy of the 
'* Greeks." To the Italian, this assertbn was 
strange and unaccountable, at a time when the two 
nations were at peace, and when treaties actually 
subsisted between them. History was ransacked 
and tortured for some plausible pretence or grounds 
for this extrordinary declaration. But in Britain 
such pains were needless : there, no idea is more 
familiar than that of a natural and hereditary 

ENEMY. 

The reader's taste, however, may be strictly just : 

* See Orat, on the Classes. ' 
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he may be well acqainted with the sentiments and 
language of liberty ; he may be duly instructed in 
the history of an ancient people ; he may suffer 
their affairs and interests to make a lively and 
forcible impression on his mind : yet still, though 
well prepared for the perusal of an orator, he can- 
not always perceive his whole force and artifice ; as, 
at this distance of time, facts may appear trivial, 
and arguments inconclusive, which fired every ima- 
gination, and silenced all opposition, in the as- 
sembly to which they were originally addressed. 
We know, in general, the genius, character, and 
temper of a people, whom the orator may have en- 
deavoured to affect : we can, therefore, in general, 
conceive and must acknowledge his force and deli- 
cacy, the propriety and energy of his representa- 
tions : they must please and surprise us, and some- 
times affect and warm us ; and such impressions 
sufficiently reward our attention. But, in particular 
passages, the traces of excellence must be faint, or, 
perhaps, totally effaced ; where the art and force 
of the speaker consist in a judicious attention to 
particular circumstances of times, occasions, con- 
junctures of affairs, and dispositions of the auditors. 
A modem reader is struck with some particular 
argument or topic ; he is, perhaps, disappointed to 
find, that it is not extended and enlarged on. But 
it is possible, nay very likely, that the disposition 
of those who heard it, required but a single hint, 
and that a minute detail would have tired and of- 
fended. We read that such a particular stroke of 
eloquence had wonderful effects ; that such a pas 
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sage raised a general acclamation, affected^ trans- 
ported, or terrified : we examine this passage by the 
general rules of criticisra, and we pronounce it in- 
adequate to the wonderful effects ascribed to it. 
But here we seem to confine our regards to our 
own sentiments^ our own passions^ and our own 
situations : we argue from our own feelings to those 
of other persons, in circumstances totally different. 
Cicero, by introducing the mention of the battle of 
Pharsalia, and the danger which Caesar there en- 
countered^ (in a manner artful and lively indeed, 
but such as by no means indicates a surprising or 
singular elevation of genius,) is said to have made 
this hero turn pale and tremble. And why should 
we doubt of the reality of these effects? We can 
read of this battle of Pharsalia without emotion : 
but it was a more important object to a Roman ; still 
more affecting to the soldier who fought in that fa- 
mous field : but to the general who there gained the 
victiwry, and by this victory rescued himself from de- 
struction, and obtained the sovereignty of the world, 
what object can be conceived more capable of alarm- 
ing his passions, and filling his mind with the most 
turbulent emotions ? 

But it may be said, that however true the gene- 
ral position, yet the instance brought to illustrate it, 
is but unhappily chosen : for that, in this case, 
Caesar's emotion was but pretended. " * He was 
'' himself an accomplished orator, and knew all 

• See Brown's Essay on Ridicule, 
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** the windings of the art — he courted CiceroV 
'' friendship, he saw where his vanity and his 
'* weakness lay ; with perfect address^ therefore/ he 
'' played back the orator's art upon himself; his 
'' concern was feigned." — With deference to the> 
author here quoted, I must declare that I cannot 
think this suggestion well warranted ; no more than 
I can suppose that Octavia, the sister of Augustus/ 
meant to pay a compliment to the poet^ and but 
pretended concern, when she appeared to faint at the 
recital of the famous passage in the sixth Eneid : 

Heu miserande puer ! Si qua fata aspera nimpas^ 
Tu Makcellus EBIS. 

If Caesar was too well acquainted with the arts 
of eloquence, and, of consequence, too well armed 
against them, to receive any real impression from 
the efforts of Cicero ; this orator, who was equally 
well acquainted with those arts, the proper occa- 
sions of exerting them, and the effects to be ex- 
pected from them, could not well be deceived by 
any unnatural semblance of emotion. I say, un- 
natural semblance; because it is supposed, that 
such emotion, in such a Qase, is contrary to reason 
and the nature of things : and therefore Cicero, 
amidst all his vanity, must have seen and despised 
the injudicious artifice. 

The truth seems to be, that, in minds the most 
enlightened, the passions frequently retain a coa- 
aideraUe degree of strengtli ; and when kindled by 
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some touch of the orator's address^ the combustion 
is too sudden^ as well as too violent, to be effectu* 
aUy suppressed by reason. At least the ancients 
seem persuaded of this ; for whatever may be said 
of eloquence being made for the nmUitude and the 
JbrtHn •, yet when they addressed themselves, not to 
Hie populace, but to select and refined judges, they 
were by no means (as Quintilian expresses k) 
^^ quadam eloquentiae frugalitale contenti, ac ma* 
'^ num semper intra pallium continentes/' On the 
contrary^ some of the noblest and boldest efforts of 
art were exerted, some of the sublimest flights of 
genius indulged, on such occasions. To be con- 
vinced of this, we need but turn to any of the ju- 
dicial pleadings of Cicero. Take the beautiful 
passage, in an oration against Verres, quoted by Mr. 
Hnme, in his elegant Essay on Eloquence ; or read 
the following passage in the oration for Mih>: 
'^ ^On you, ye Albanian mounts and groves, on 
" you I call. Bear witness for me, ye mined altars 
" of Albe, (equal in sanctity to the Roman shrines,) 
'^ destroyed, and buried under the proline edifices 

■ Cicero in Brut. 

^ Vos enim jam Albani tumuli atque hici, vos inquam im- 
ploro atque obtestor, vosque Albanorum obrut» arae, sacronim 
populi Romani sociie et aequales, quas Ule praeceps amcBti^, caesis, 
prottratisque sanctissimiB lucis, substructionum insanis molibus 
oppresserati vestrae turn arae,^ vestrae religiones viguemat, Yestra 
vis valuity quam ille omni scelere poUuerat; tuque ex tuoeditio 
monte Latiari^ saocte Jupiter,. cuju» ille lacus» nemora, finesque 
saepe omne ne&rio stupro, et scelere macularat, aliquando ad 
eum puniendum ocub» aperuisti ; Tobis iUae, vobis, vestso in 
conspectu sesae sed jxut« tamen, etddi^itee pomae solute aunt. 
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^^ raised by his outrageous sacrilege. Your in- 
'\ fluence, your power it was which then prevailed. 
" Your divinity then triumphed, and completed its 
'^ vengeace on all his profanations. And thou, 
*' O holy Jove, didst then, at length, look down 
** from thy mount: then didst thou execute thy 
'' justice on the wretch, whose wickedness and 
'^ abandoned impurity had so often polluted thy 
'' lakes, thy groves, thy boundaries. To thee, to 
" thee, and in thy presence, did he pay the late, 
'^ but justly merited punishment/' — That the cir- 
cumstances of the trial contributed to animate the 
orator's style, is certain, as he himself informs us *. 
Yet, amidst all his enthusiasm, the consummate 
master must have had a due regard to propriety. 
He tould not have forgotten that he addressed 
himself immediately to a few selected judges. And 
if such elevated strains of eloquence sometimes 
failed of success in select assemblies, and before 
judges of penetration and refinement, the same may 
be observed of sober, solid, and just argument. 
Modern times are acquainted with refined assem- 
blies, in which affairs of highest moment are com- 
monly disQussed ; and if the spirited and impas- 
sioned orator doth not, on all occasions, obtain a 
majority in such assemblies, they do not always im- 
pute it to the superior strength of reason, that forti- 
fies his hearers against the assaults of eloquence. 

In poetry, the impression made upon the hearer 

•In Brut 

u2 
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is 80 far from being lessened of defeated by his re- 
finement and understanding, that it is really height- 
ened and increased in proportion to the accuracy of 
his judgment and the delicacy of his sentiments. 
And altliough the man of sense^ who in this case 
resigns himself up to the pleasing delusion^ guards 
and arms himself against all artifice, in that of elo-r 
quence, it might not be difficult to shew how this 
vigilance is sometimes defeated and eluded. But 
(he points which 1 am at present concerned to 
establish, are no more than these : That the won- 
derful effects ascribed to ancient eloquence are not 
mistaken or exaggerated : That its force was really 
extraordinary, and its impressions in proportion 
violent ; but that the reader who applies himself 
to study the remains of an ancient orator, and of 
Demosthenes in particular, may sometimes be dis- 
appointed in his sanguine expectations of delight^ 
if he hath been long accustomed to compositions of 
less intrinsic worth, though of more glittering orna- 
ment ; if he is in general unused to the energy of 
free debate ; if he is unacquainted with the history 
and character of the people to whom the orator ad- 
dressed himself; or if he precipitately judges of the 
real force and efficacy of his eloquence from his own 
sentiments and feelings, without making the neces- 
sary allowance for a difference of trhies, circum- 
stanees> passions^ and dispositions. 

He who will not acknowledge that some par- 
ticular traces of that exquisite skill which our 
orator possessed, are now become faint and obscure^ 
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pays him a veneration rather too implicit. And he 
who does not still perceive, and feel, '' his rapid 
'^ harmony exactly adjusted to the sense ; his vc- 
" hement reasoning without any appearance of art ; 
'^ his disdain, anger, boldness^ freedom, involved 
" in a continued stream of argument *," may justly 
suspect his own deficiency in point of taste : nor 
. is it any indication of a superior strength of reason, 
if he doth not sometimes accompany the orator in 
those impetuous passions and exalted sentiments 
which animate his compositions. 

It is a common observation, how much an orator 
is assisted by the charms of action or pronuncia- 
tion, which Demosthenes is said to have regarded 
as the chief part, or rather the whole, of his art ; 
and how much the loss of these must diminish his 
lustre. Yet there are other advantages, which 
such a speaker derives from subjecting his works to 
a private review, to a strict, dispassionate, and re- 
iterated study. The justness of his reasoning, the^ 
soundness of his policy, the worth and elevation of 
his sentiments, (and these are tlie really valuable 
parts of an orator,) are thus brought to a new and 
severe trial : and if, on such a trial, these excel- 
lencies preserve their weight and lustre, this is an 
additional proof that they are real and intrinsic. 
What Longinus observes of the Sublime, is 
equally applicable to all the excellencies of an ora- 
tor ; that, if they are really genuine, we must form 

* See Hume's Essay on Eloquence. 
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the higher ideas of them, the more frequently and 
attentively they are considered ; and that the true 
and indisputable proof of a writer's value, arises 
from the consenting approbation of all ages, pro- 
fessions, and inclinations. This last and final sanc- 
tion our author's merit hath received from private 
examination, though, at this time, but a part of his 
merit can thus appter. And hence, again, we may 
form a judgment of the force and influence of his 
living eloquence. If he still commands our appro- 
bation, and even warms our hearts, how must the 
Rhodians have been affected, when iEschines read 
his celebrated performance to that people ? And if 
they were strongly affected, how must the speaker 
himself have shaken and transported the souls of his 
hearers, in the Athenian assembly ? 

It may be said, that the excellence of this au- 
thor in the original, is a point too plain to require 
proof or illustration ; that it is universally acknow-» 
ledged, and has been the subject of repeated praise : 
but that this consummate excellence of the original 
necessarily inspires a prejudice against all attempts 
to copy it in another language ; that such attempts 
are presumptuous ; the learned despise them, others 
are deceived by them, and made to think with less 
honour of the great author, than his own genuine 
undisguised merit must ever obtain. 

I could wish that this objection could be easily 
eluded, and that I could persuade myself that the 
present work did not enforce and confirm it 
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However, something I presume to say in apology 
for such attempts^ and for the manner in which 
they are executed. 

It hath been already observed^ that the senti*- 
ments and arguments of an ancient orator may be 
conveyed to the reader in a translation executed 
with tolerable care and fidelity. To this we may 
add^ the manner and order in which he arranged his 
thoughts ; no inconsiderable part of his address 
and artifice. And surely the attention of the rea* 
der unskilled in ancient languages, is rather li- 
berally rewarded by these advantages ; although 
the learned may despise the inglorious toil of the 
translator, whose composition disgraces iiis noble 
original. Yet^ even in this point, should our at- 
tempts be judged with some degree of candour and 
indulgence. An ancient language^ even were it 
not superior to our own^ must ever be read with 
favourable prejudice. Antiquity renders it respect* 
able and venerable. Its sounds and phrases are not 
debased by common and ^miliar use^ but preserve 
their dignity in a stately and solemn retirement 
Longinus speaks of some vulgar phrases to be found 
in Demosthenes; but all such now lie concealed: 
and, unless the image conveyed be low, nothing 
can appear in the language humble or debased ; all 
flows on in one equal course of decency, grandeur, 
and dignity. But this is not the case in our own 
language. Familiarity tempta us to regard it with 
less reverence. Its phrases and expressions are in 
constant use; ^nd what we hear and pronounce 
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every day^ cannot easily endure a comparison with 
f\ lan^age to whose very name we have been long 
taught to annex the ideas of grandeur and excel-, 
lence. If in our composition we adhere scrupu- 
lously to the simple and natural form^ the pomp 
and dignity of the original may seem to be lost and 
degraded. In order to avoid this extreme, we 
sometimes recur to a grave and laboured style, 
transpositions unnatural, and periods distorted ; an 
unpardonably awkward substitute to ease and 
graceful majesty. And scarcely can we steer our 
course so happily, but that we must be in danger of 
touching^ or appearing to touch, on one or other of 
thes^ dangerous extremes: 

But our difScuIties appear stronger, and our 
claim to indulgence more just, when the real ex- 
cellence of the ancient languages is considered. 
The Greek, in particular, is superior even to that 
of the Romans in point of sweetness, delicacy, and 
copiousness. This is the judgment of the great 
l^oman critic*. And with him may an English 
translator still say, ** * He that expects from us the 
*' grace and delicacy of the Attic style, must give us 
'' the same sweetness, and an equal copiousness of 
" language.'' To acknowledge this inferiority in 
our own language, is not to derogate from its real 
merit. It is a weapon keen and forcible, if care- 

« Quiotil. Inst. Orat. lib, xii. cap. 10. 

^ Quarc qui k Latinis exigit illam gratiam sermonis Attici^ 
4ei inihi in loquendo eandein jucunditatem, et parem copiam. 
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fully preserved; and wielded with due skill But 
he who should attempt to follow the great writers 
of antiquity in every maze and winding, through 
which their advantages enabled them, and their 
circumstances obliged them^ to direct their course; 
he who should labour through all the streights of a 
minute and scrupulous imitation, to express their 
words, and dispose of their periods, exactly in the 
same form and order, must be equally inattentive to 
the genius of the language from which he copies, 
and to that of his own ; equally inattentive to the 
excellencies of this, and to its comparative defects. 
At least, this is a state of subjection to which the 
present translator thought it by no means necessary 
to stoop : and if in this he should be Judged to 
have taken too great a liberty, he flies for shelter to 
the authority of Quintilian^ who compares the 
copy formed from the outward traces and aspect of 
the original, to those airy phantoms which were 
supposed by Epicurus to issue from all bodies. If 
it may be thought a vidation of the Attic sim- 
plicity, that he hath sometimes ventured on an epi* 
thet, a metaphor, or some other figurative form of 
speech, to express what is natural and unadorned in 
the original, let it be remembered, that 'in this he 
confines himself within much stricter bounds than 

^ Nec-*sufficiat imagineiii virtutis effingere, et tolain ut sic 
dicerem cutem, vel potius illas Epicuri figuras quas e summb 
corporibus dicit efHuere. Hoc autem illis accidit, qui non in- 
trospectis penitus virtutibus, ad primum se velut aspectum 
orationis aptarunt, et, cum iis felicissime cessit imitatio, verbis 
atque numeris sunt non multum differentes. lib. x. cap. 2. 
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the same great critic prescribes to tUose who trans* 
kted from the Greek into Latin. In such works 
h^ tells us^ ^' Figara»*^qnibus maxime ornatur ora-* 
'^tio» BTOLTAs AC TARiAs cxcogitandi etiam neces* 
^' srrAs quffidam est : quia plerumque a Grsecis Ro- 
'^ mana dissentiunf lib. x. cap. 5. And in imita-^ 
tions of every kind in a language inferior to that of 
the original^ in order to supply the defect^ his rule 
is this: ^^ Ooatio translatiomum iotore illumi* 
^^ namda/' lib. xii. cap. 10. 

To exhibit Demosthenes such as he would have 
appeared in an English assembly similar to that of 
Athens^ should certainly be the scope of his trans- 
lator. Though he may be unfortunate in his aim, 
a voluntary deviation would be unpardonable. And 
an English Demosthenes would undoubtedly attend 
to the genius of his language. To express his dig-' 
nity and majesty, he would not assume a constrained, 
uncouth, and perplexed air. He would have con- 
fined himself within the modest bounds of Atticism, 
but of English Atticism (if the expression may be 
allowed.) Ht would have adopted a greater share 
of ornament, because a greater share of ornament 
would not he inconsistent with neatness, decent 
elegance, and manly dignity. 

If it be still observed, that our language has been 
corrupted, and the cause of learning disgraced by 
translation, it might be easy to shew in what cases 
this ba^ been, md muat be, the consequence j and 
that an atteiopt to capy the eicceUencie^ of ancient 
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writers of renown, does not necessarily fall under 
this censure. Or if the meanness and insignifi- 
cance of the employment should be urged, a trans- 
lator might observe, in the fulness of his vanity, 
that the great Roman orator himself thought it not 
beneath his dignity to publish his translations from 
Plato, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. But as to the 
utility of this employment, it need not be pointed 
out or defended, to the learned. As to its dignity, 
the translator is not at all solicitous to maintain it. 
He is ready to Acknowledge, that the pittance of 
reputation to be acquired in this way is but trifling 
and insignificant, if he is so fortunate as to meet 
with that candour and indulgence which have 
hitherto favoured his attempts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The title of this oration is taken from one par- 
ticular part of it^ in which the speaker enlarges on 
the method of dividing the citizens into Zvi^fAogiat, 
or Classes^ in order to raise the supplies^ and to 
answer the exigencies of the stale. The design of 
it was^ to allay an extravagant ferment which had 
been raised at Athens, and to recommend caution 
and circumspection at a time when danger was 
apprehended. Artaxerxes Ochus, king of Persia^ 
had been for some time employed in making pre- 
parations for war. These were represented to the 
Athenians as the effect of a design formed against 
Greece, and against their state in particular. They 
were conscious of having given this prince sufficient 
umbragie^ by the assistance which their general. 
Chares^ had afforded to some of his rebellious sub*- 
jeets : they were entirely possessed by the notions 
of their own importance^ and therefore readily 
listened to their suggestions^ who endeavoured to 
persuade them that some important blow was 
meditated against ttieir dominions. An assembly 
of the pe<^^ was convened; and the general tem^ 
per bott) of the speakers and auditors ape distinctly^ 
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marked out in several passages of the following 
oration. The bare mention of a war with Persia, 
at once recalled to their minds the glorious days of 
their ancestors^ and the great actions of Athens 
and her generals against the barbarians. These 
were now displayed with all the address and force 
of eloquence^ and the people urged to imitate the 
bright examples of antiquity ; to rise up in arms 
against the Persian, and to send their ambassadors 
through Greece, to summon all the states to unite 
with Athens against the common enemy. To 
flatter the national vanity of their countrymen, was 
an expedient which many speakers had found ef- 
fectual for establishing their power and credit in 
the assembly; And possibly some might have 
spoken, with a corrupt design of diverting the at- 
tention of their countrymen, from those contests 
and dangers in which they were more immediately 
concerned. But however this may be, the im- 
propriety of those bold and precipitate measures 
which they recommended, is urged with the ut-' 
most force in the following oration; in which we 
shall find tlie speaker hioderating the unseasonable 
2eal of his countrymen, .without absolutely shock- 
ing their prejudices. Demosthenes is most gene- 
i^ly known as an orator, by the fire and enei^y 
with which he rouses his countrymen to arms. 
But the delicacy of address and artifice which he 
displays in this and many of the following onitions, 
is a part of his character no less: worthy of atten- 
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tion. A youth of twenty-eight years, thoroughly 
acquainted with the constitution, interests, and con- 
nexions of his country, rising for the first time in a 
debate on public affairs, opposing himself with bold- 
ness and resolution, and at the same time with the 
utmost art and insinuation, to the general bent of 
the assembly ; calming the turbulence of his coun- 
trymen, and presenting their true interests to their 
view, in the strongest and most striking colours^; is 
an object truly pleasing an(} affecting. 
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Diotimo Archoa.^ — Olympiad. 106. An. 3* 

The men who thus dwell upon the praises of your 
ancestors, seem to me, ye M ejn of Athens ! to have 
chosen a subject fitted rather to gratify the assem- 
bly^ than to do the due honour to those on whom 

* Hiat this oration was pronounced in the third year of the 
hundred-and-sixth Olympiad, we are assured by Dionysius, (in 
Eptst. ad Amm«um,) and that Demosthenes was at this time 
in his twenty-eighth year* Plutarch, indeed, (if he be the au« 
thor of the Lives of the Ten Oratart,) places his nativity in the 
fourth year of the ninety-eighth Olympiad. But, not to mention 
tiie inaccuracies in this tract, the orator himself declares, in his 
oration against Midias, that he was then in his thirty-second year« 
This oration was spoken in the archonship of Callimaehuf^ 
that IS, (according to Diodorus,) in the fourth year of the hun* 
dred-and-seventh Olympiad. And therefore, by calculating 
from hence, the reader will find the authority of Dionysius, as to 

the time of our orator's birth, clearly and fully confirmed. 

How then came it to pass, that he was allowed to speak on public 
affiiirs before the age of thirty years ? for in the Attic laws re-* 
specting public speakers, it is expressly enacted, Mn •»<r•^Ol^» timi 
$iwu9 lAnwu Tf»«««rra tm ytyima. '' Let no man enter the as^ 
*' fiembly to speak, who hath not yet attained to the age of 

x2 
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they lavish their applause. As they attempt to 
speak of actions which no words can worthily 

** thirty." The solution of this difficulty by Lucchesini seems 
solid and satisfactory. I know, saith he, there are some who 
assert, that this, as well as some other laws of Athens, fell into 
disuse ; but such a method of solving the difficulties of antiquity, 
without any mannerof proof or authority, is unsafe and fallacious. 
Besrdes, the assertion is contradicted by ^schines, who, in his 
oration against Timarchus, declares. That not only this, but 
other severer Jaws, relative to public speakers, were in full force. 
In my opinion, the difficulty should rather be explained in this 
manner : Among the other magbtrates who were chosen every 
year at Athens, there were ten orators appointed by lot, whose 
business it was to deliver their opinions in the assemblies on all 
affair43 that concerned the state ; and for which £hey received the 
gratuity of a drachma [seven pence tjiree farthings] from the 
treasury. To these only must the law of Athens, which deter-^ 
mines the age of orators, be construed to extend. As it was their 
duty to defiver their opinions in the senate, they ought of course 
to be of the senatorial age : but no person could be admitted to 
the senate, who had not copipleted his thirtieth year. But as 
for the law of Solon, it excludes no citizen whatsoever from the 
liberty of speaking, who might attend the assembly ; nor had the 
seniors any other privilege than that of peaking first. The law 
runs thus : ** Let the senior first propose such measures as he 
^ thinks most expedient for the republic, and after him such 
'* other citizens a»choose it, according to the order of their age." 
^schines cites it in the same words against Ctesiphon. No 
mention is here made of thirty years. Such of the citizens as were 
in their twentieth year might attend the assembly, and had their 
names enrolled. That they had a share in the administration, 
and might speak in public at this age, is confirmed by Lueian in 
his Jupiter Tragoedus, where Momus thns addresses Apollo : 
** You are now become a legal speaker, having long since left 
** the class of young men, and enrolled your name in the books 
*' of the Duodecemviri."^ Now, that the citizens were consickred 
as having arrived at the age of manhood in their eighteenth year. 
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describe^ the illustrious subject adorns their speech^ 
and gives them the praise of eloquence ; while their 
hearers are made to think of the virtues of those 
heroes with much less elevation than these virtues of 
themselves inspire. To me^ time itself seems to be 
the noblest witness to their glory. A series of so 
many years hath now passed over, and still no 
men have yet appeared^ whose actions could sur* 
pass thos^ patterns of perfection. It shall be my 
part, therefore^ solely to endeavour (o point out the 
means which may enable you most effectually to 
prepare for war. For, in fact, were all our speak- 
ers to proceed in a pompous display of their abilities^ 
such parade and ostentation could not possibly 
prove of the least advantage to the public : but if 
any man whatever will appear^ and can explain to 
your full satisfaction what kind of armament^ how 
great, and how supported, may serve the present 

we learn from Demosthenes in his oration against Aphobus. For 
his father died when he was but seven years old, and he remained 
for ten years under the care of his guardian; at which time, being 
released from his hands, he pleaded his own cs^use against him. 
Now his father had given directions (hat he should be under a 
guardian till he had arrived at the age of manhood ; and this he 
did, as soon as he had reached his eighteenth year ; aU which is 
collected from his own words. These circumstances consider^d^ 
it is very easy to suppose tiiat Demosthenes spoke in public, as 
he really did, in his eight-and-twentieth year. Nor does any 
manner of difficulty arise from what he says himself in his oration 
for the Crown: " When the Phocian war was raised," &c. "/or 
" / had then no hand in the administration:'* that war being 
begun in the second year of tlie hundrcd-and-sixth Olympiad, 
under the archouship of Caliistratus, at a time when our orator 
was only in the twenty* seventh year of his age. 
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exigencies of the state, then all these alarms must 
instantly be dispelled. This I shall endeavour to 
the utmost of my abilities, having; first briefly de- 
clared my opinion of our situation with respect to 
the KINa 

I do regard the KING as the common enemy of 
all the Greeks \ But I cannot, for that reason, ad- 
vise, that we should be the only people to undertake 
a war againsf him : for I do not find the Greeks ^ 

* The cominentatora who endeavour to account for this asser- 
tion, by considering the preisent state of Greece, or any late 
transactions with Persia, seem to examine the orator too rigidly, 
and with too much coldness and abstraction. It is by no means 
the result of any recent events. It had been the language of 
Greece for ages ; the language of poets, historians, and orators. 
Even in those times of corruption, the popular leaders seldom 
ventured to use any other, particularly in an assembly where 
national vanity was so predominant as in that of Athens. What- 
ever treaties had been made with the king of Persia, however 
peace might have now subsisted between him and the Greeks, 
still he was their natural enemy* 

^ The sacred ^av now raged in Greece. The Phocians, Lace- 
demonians, and Athenians were engaged on one side ; the Bceo- 
tians, Thessalians, Locrians, and some other inferior states on 
the other ; each pai^y was harassed and exhausted by the war. 
The Phocians had reason to complain of the Athenians, who 
proved an useless and inactive ally. Whatever connexions had 
lately subsisted between Athens and Sparta, this latter state stiH 
hated its ancient rival, and was impatient to recover its former 
splendour and power. A prospect of assistance frotn Persia 
must hsve at once determined the Lacedemonians to detach them^ 
selves from the confederacy, and to act against the Athenians ; 
particularly if any plausible pretence could be alleged for uniting 
with the Persian* The Phocians, who were not always influenced 
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themselves united to each other in sincere affection : 
nay, some ^mong them seem to have more confix 
dence in him than in certain of their own body. In 
such circumstances^ I account it of the utmost mo- 
ment that we shotild be strictly attentive to the 
orig^'n of this war> that it may be free from every 
imputation of injustice. Let our armament be car* 
ried on with vigoitr; but let us carefully adhere to^ 
the principles of equity. For in my opinion^ Athe« 
nians ! the states of Greece (if it be once evident 

by the most religious engagements, might fairly be suspected of 
making no scruple to accept effectual assistance from the Great 
King» and sjt once f enounotng their allisNice with the Athenians. 
The Italian commentator supposes, that the orator expresses hb 
apprehensions only of the Lacedemonians, and that they are 
particularly pointed oul, as the men who have more confidence 
in the Persian than in their own brethren ; and who would sacri- 
fice every consideration to the support of their wars with the 
Greeks. The Phociaos, he observes, could n#t possibly unite 
with the Persians, qu account of the former injuries tliey had 
received from them, as weU as of their invariable uiiien with 
Athens. But a view of tha politics of Greece, and indeed of the 
politics of all ages and nations, may convince us, that too much 
stress is not to be laid oft such an argument. Nor was there less 
to fear from the confederates ou the other side. They fought 
with an inveterate and implacable rancour; and all thekr efforts 
were scarcely sufficient to support the quarrel. TlK^ir strength 
was continually wasting, and their treasures were quite ex* 
hausted : the most favourable occasion for the Great King to 
gain them to his purposes. The speaker indeed declares, in 
another part of this oration, that the Thebans would not concur 
with ihe PersisMi in any design confessedly fonned aguast the 
nation of Greece. Yet still they might, in their present cir^ 
cumstances, and in a cause which they affected to consider as 
the cause of the nation, accept of his assistance. They actually 
did accept of it in the course of this war. 
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and inconteslible timt the KING iHakes attempto 
ugainst them) will instantly united and express the 
most ardent g;ratitude to those who arose before 
them, who^ with them, still stand faithfally and 
bravely to repel these attempts. - But while this » 
yet uncertain, should you begin hostilities, 1 fear 
we may be obliged to fight agqinst att enemy re- 
inforced by those very men for tvhose interests we 
were so forward to express our zeal. Yes ! he will 
suspend his designs, (if be h^th really designs 
against the Greeks;) his gold will be dispersed 
liberally amongst them ; bis promises of friendship 
will be lavished upon them : while Ihey, distressed 
in their private wars, and attentive only to support 
them, will disregard the general weltare of the 
nation. 

Into such confusion, into such weak measures, 
let us not precipitate the state. With respect to 
the KING, you cannot pursue the same counsels 
with some others of the Greeks. Of these, many 
might, without the charge of inconsistency, neglect 
the rest of Greece, while engaged in the pursuit of 
private interest. But of you it would be unworthy, 
even though directly injured^ to inflict so severe a 
punishment on the guilty, as to abandon them to the 
power of the barbarian. 

Thus are we circumstanced : and let us then be 
careful that we do not engage in this war upon un- 
equal terms ; that he whom we suppose to enter- 
tain designs against the Greeks, may not recom- 
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mend himself to their confidence^ so as to be deemed 
their friend. And how shall these things be ef*- 
fected ? By giving public proof that the forces of 
this state are well appointed^ and complete for ac- 
tion ; but that in this our procedure we are deter- 
mined to adhere inviolably to justice. 

, Let the bold and hazardous^ who are vehement in 
urging you to war, attend to this. It is not difficulty 
when an assembly is convened, to acquire the re- 
putation of courage : no ; nor, when dangers are 
actually impending, to speak with an impassioned 
boldness. But it is truly difficult, and it is our duty 
in the time of danger, to support the character of 
superior bravery ; in our councils, to display the 
same superiority of wisdom, 

I, on my part, ye men of Athens ! think that a 
war with the KING may prove dangerous ; in a 
battle, the consequence of such a war, I see no 
danger. And why ? Because wars of every kind 
requirie many advantages, of naval force, of money, 
and of places. Here he is superior to the state. 
In a battle, nothing is so necessary to insure success 
as valiant troops ; and of these, we and our coi^fe- 
derates can boast the greater number. For this 
reason, I earnestly recommend to you, by no means 
to be the first to enter on a war : but for an en- 
g*agement, I think you should be efiectually pre- 
pared. Were there one method of preparing to 
pppose barbarians, and another for engaging with 
Greeks, then we might expect, with reason, that any 
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hostile intentions against the Persian must be at 
once discovered. But as in every armament the 
manner is the same> the general provisions equally 
the same, whether our enemies are to be attacked, 
or our allies to be protected, and our rights de*» 
fended; why, when we have avowed enemies «> 
should we seek for others ? Shall we not prepare 
against the one, and be ready to oppose the other, 

should he attempt to injure us ? Call now uiK)n 

the Greeks to unite with you. — But suppose ye 
should not readily concur with them in all their 
measures, (as some are by no means favourably in* 
dined to this state,) can it be imagined that they 
will obey your summons ? ■ " Certainly : for we 
'^ shall convince them that the KING forms designs 
'* against their interests, which they do not foresee/' 
— Yq powers ! is it possible, that you can be thus 
persuaded ? Yes ; I know you are. But whatever 
apprehensions you may raise, they must influence 
these Greeks less forcibly than their disputes with 
you and with each other; and therefore the re* 
monstrances of your ambassadors will but appear 
like the tales of idle wanderers ^. If on the other 

* The Boeotians, Thessalians, &c. were the avowed enemies of 
Athens, in condeqUence of the attachment of ihis state to Pfaocis; 
and the kilig of Macedon, by his invarioBs of their settlementfir 
is Thrace, and other acts of hostility. 

I" In the original n^h ^ a>X % 'PAYXIAHSOYSIN ei w^Mtyt 
vf^iiom (. It was urged by the speakers on the other side, that 
ambassadors should be sent through Greece, to represent the 
dangerous designs of the Persian, and to exhort the several 
states to suspend their private animosities^ and to unite widi 
the Athenians against the common enemy* The orator, who ia 
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hand ye pursue the measures now proposed^ there 
18 not a smgle state of Greece Umt will hesitate a 
moment to come in^ and to solicit your alliancei 
when they see our thousand horse % our infantry as 
numerous as could be wished, our three hundred 

endeavouring to represent the useless and ineffectoal nature of 
such a measure, compares these ambassadors to the ancient 
rhapsodists, or bards, whose lives were spent in travelling, and 
amusing their entertainers with songs and poems. And this 
similitude seems to arise not only from their repeating the same 
declarations, bat from the circumstance of going from city to 
city, and exciting curiosity by their speeches, without any 
other effect* 

« At first sight it may appear extraordinary that the orator 
should speak in high terms of such a body as one thousand horse. 
But we must consider that Attica was a mountainous country, and 
therefore unfit for breeding horses. In the infancy of the state, 
when Athens was governed by kings, their cavalry amounted td 
no more than ninety-six, each 9»w^ci^, or twelfth part of a 
tribe, furnishing two. But the number of such divisions was 
then but forty-eight, as the tribes were originally but four. This 
small body was at first an object of derision to the Persians, at 
Marathon ; but afterwards proved formidable and dangerous* 
After the defeat of the Persians, the city began to increase in 
power, and was enabled to raise a body of three hundred horse ; 
which, in the time of the Peloponnesian war, was augmented to 
twelve hundred, (as we learn from Thucyd. B. II. and ^schines 
Tla^aw.) This was the greatest body of cavalry the Athenians 
ever possessed, which seems, by the distresses of the state, to 
have been reduced to a thousand in the time of Demosthenes, 
as he mentions no greater number, though it was his business 
rather to magnify their force, m this passage, than to extenuate 
it. The Equestrian Order was a rank of dignity at Athens, as 
among the Romans. But in latter times tiie citizens were 
allowed to keep this rank, and to substitute others to serve in 
their stead. Lucchesini. 
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ships; an armament which they must regard as 
their surest refuge and defence. Should you apply 
for their assistance^ you must appear as supplicants : 
should they refuse it, you incur the shame of a re- 
()ulse. But if, while your forces are completed, you 
suspend your operations, the protection you then 
grant to them must appear as the consequence of 
their request : and, be assured, they will all fly to 
you for this protection. 

With these and the like reflections deeply im- 
pressed upon my miml, I have not laboured to pre- 
pare a bold, vain, tedious harangue. No, my fel- 
low-citizens ! our preparations have been the sole 
object of my thoughts, and the manner of conduct- 
ing them with effect and expedition. Grant me 
your attention ; and if my sentiments be approved, 
confirm them by your voices. 

It is then the first and most important part of 
preparation, to possess your minds with due reso- 
lution ; so that every citizen, when called to action, 
may exert himself with alacrity and zeal. You 
know that in every instance, where, having first 
resolved on your designs in concert, every single 
member deemed it incumbent on him to labour 
vigorously in the execution, you h^ve never once 
proved unsuccessful. But whenever we have first 
decreed, and then each man hath turned his eyes 
on others, fondly imagining that he himself need 
not act, that his neighbour would do all ; our /de- 
signs have never once been executed. 
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With these sentiments, and these vigorous reso- 
lutions^ I recommend that you should proceed to 
the appointment of your Twelve Hundred ; and 
raise them to two thousand^ by a further addition 
of eight hundred. Thus^ when all necessary de- 
ductions are made^ of those who by their condition * 
are excused from contributing, or by any circum- 
stances are unable to contribute^ still the original 
number of twelve hundred will remain complete. 
These 1 would have formed into twenty classes^ 
each consisting of sixty citizens, agreeably to the 
present constitution. And it is my opinion^ that, of 
these classes^ each should be divided into five parts^ 
consisting of twelve persons ; ever attending to a 
just and equal distribution of the richer with the 
poorer. Thus should our citizens be arranged:— 
the reason will appear^ when the whole scheme of 
the regulation hath been explained. 

* Huiie who by their condition, <&c. These are particularly 
specified in the original, i«»itX9^«v, '' maiden heiresses;** o^ntS^ 
** orphans of the other sex ;" x^«}ftf;(lxwy, *' men appointed to 
** form a colony ;*' and KowmtnUp, ** men incorporated into cer* 
*' tain societies, which were exempted from contributing.'' 
Prom whence it seems evidei^t, that the duty and the honour of 
composing the twelve hundred, who were to supply the exigen- 
cies of the state, must have been annexed to certain families ; 
and continued to them, when time and various circumstances 
might have produced alterations of fortune in many. The in. 
eonveniencies which arose from hence were partly removed by 
the arri^b^K, or exchanges of fortunes, (of which, see note on 
Phil. I. p. 24.) and by allowing exemptions to persons in eer* 
tain circumstances : yet both these expedients must have occa* 
sioned delays, and retarded the business of the public. Hence 
the orator recommends the appointment of the additional eight 
hundred. 
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But our ships ; how are they to be appointed ? 
Let their whole number be fixed to three hundred^ 
divided^ by fifteenth parts, into twenty portions. Of 
the firet hundred, let five * such parts ;*of the second 
hundred, five parts ; and of the third hundred, five, 
be appointed to each class. Thus shall a fifteenth 
of the whole be allotted to every class : three ships 
to each subdivision. 

When these establishments are made, I propose \ 
a^ the revenue arising from our lands amounts to 

a Of the first hundred, let five, &c. It should seem from this 
passage, Uiat each century of the three hundred ships were to 
be of a different rate and order, by this minute specification of 
five of the first hundred, five of the second^ &c. 

^ When, and in what manner, this estimate of the lands was 
made, we learn from Polybius, lib. 2. whose words shall be 
<)uoted inopediately. That the barren lands of Attica should 
produce sucb a revenue, [amounting, according to Arbuthnot's 
computation, to 1,162,500/.] seems wonderful; especially as 
the lower ranks of citizens held thfeir lands free from all 
taxation. The soil of Athens itself is celebrated by Homer for 
its fertility. But this is of little moment, when the barrenness 
of the Attic territory in general is considered. But what saith 
Polybius ? TJj y%^ v^rip 'Adnv«Wy »;^* larS^Kif ^ioti xa^* 5? x«iptf{ 
(Atra (Bfi^aitit tU 70» ^fhi rhi Aaxillatijxoyttff a»fC«tfo» woXtfjMt, ncil 
(AVfitif ftir s{f frs^froir ffr^arwraif IxaTor S^ , IwXifHv Tpiinf%t<if •rt Ton 
ft^itam^ kvro fik ot^ietf voif<0^a» rof *U vet ^^XifAQ* tU ^opa^f IrifjA' 
aatro 'mf ti X'^f^** ^^^ '''''' 'Arrtxnr airoiff»f, nxl v»q o»>t»a?y &fto»«f 
^ xAt rny Xoisniy tfaiay. AXX ofAUi tl cvfAirap vifirifAec rnf ak^iaf IfsXivc 
TAi» f |axt^%iX(tfy| ^iffxo0'»o(( kuI wtrrxnorrx raXurrot^ ; " What histo- 
** rian hath not informed us, that the Athenians, at the time 
** when they engaged in war, on the part of Thebes, against 
'' the Lacedemonians, sent ten thousand men to the field, and 
** manned a hundred ships ; that the Athenians, I say, in order 
^ to make a just estimate of the subsidy th^ might properly 
*' grant for this war, then proceeded to a ^neral valuation of 
*' their lands of the whole territory of Attica, their houses, and 
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six thoasand talents^ that^ in order to hare our funds 
du]y regulated, this sum may be divided into a 
hundred parts, of sixty talents each : that five of 
these parts may be assigned to each of the twenty 
gves^l classes; which may thus give severally to each 
of their divisions a single part of sixty talents \ So 

** all their efTects. And yet the whole valuation fell short of 
** six thousand talents^ by two hundred and fifty 1" Which agrees 
pretty exactly with this passage of Demosthenes. LuccHBSiNr. 
* One hundred ships seem to have been the ordinary marine 
establishment at Athens ; and to this the ordinary revenue seems 
to have been proportioned. When it was necessary to fit out an 
extraordinary number, the additional charge was answered by an 
extraordinary taxaticA on the richer members of the state. The 
passage before us is indeed concisely expressed, as became ti 
speaker who addressed himself to persons to whom the least 
hint was sufficient. But the full meaning of it I take to be this : 
** If we have occasion buft for a hundred ships, the charge of 
** furnishing each may be divided among twelve trierarchs, who 
** are to be supplied, for the expense of this and otbei: prepa- 
*' rations, with sixty talents. If for two hundred, these twelve 
'* trierarchs must provide two ships ; if for three hundred, three. 
** In every case the revenues of the state are to be equally 
" divided amongst them. But the greats the force required, 
" the greater must be the burden on the trierarchs, who are to 
*' be taxed for the additional expense, if any such may be re- 
" quired, for fitting out the fleet, and completing the other 
" parts of the intended armament." This latter part, indeed, 
is not expressed or insinuated ; but I take it to be understood* 
But if my explanation should not be entirely consonant to the 
sentiments of the learned reader, who may have the curiosity 
to examine this part of the oration with accuracy, I must endea- 
vour to screen myself from the severity of his censure, by sub- 
scribing to the following ingenuous declaration of Wolfius : 
** Whatever is here said of fleets, stores, armaments, and sup- 
" plies, must, to us, who never saw a fleet or war, and never 
*' were conversant in affairs of state, be attended with consi- 
*' derable obscurity*" 
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that, if we should have occasion for a hundred 
ships, sixty talents may be granted to each> and 
twelve trierarchs ; if for two hundred, there may 
be thirty talents assigned, and six trierarchs to each ; 
if for three hundred, twenty talents may be supplied 
for each^ and four trierarchs. 

In like manner, my fellow-citizens ! upon a due 
estimate of the stores necessary for our ships, I pro- 
pose that, agreeably to the present scheme, they 
should be divided into twenty parts ; that one good 
and effectual part should be assigned to each of the 
great classes, to be distributed among the small di- 
visions in the just proportion. Let tlie twelve, in 
every such division, dem^and their respective shares ; 
and let them have those ships, which it is their lot 
to provide, thorouglily and expeditiously equipped. 
Thus may our supplies, our ships, our trierarchs, 

our stores, be best provided and supplied. And 

now I am to lay before you a plain and easy method 
of completing this scheme. 

I say, then, that your generals should proceed to 
mark out ten dock -yards, as contiguous as may be 
to each other, and capable of containing thirty ves- 
sels each. When this is done, they should assign 
two classes, and thirty ships to each of these docks. 
Among these, also, they should divide the tribes and 
the respective trierarchs ; so that two classes, thirty 
ships, and one tribe, may be assigned to each. Let 
then each tribe divide its allotted station into three 
parts, and the ships in like manner. Let these 
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third parts be distributed by lot. Thus shall one 
tribe preside over one entire division of your ship- 
pmg ; and each third of a tribe take care of one 
third of such division ; and^ thus shall you know, 
at all times, first where each tribe is stationed ; then, 
where each third ; then, who are the trierarchs ; 
and lastly the number of your ships. Let affairs be 
once set in motion after this manner : and, if any 
thing hath been omitted (as it is by no meanS easy 
to provide accurately for eveiy circumstance), the 
execution will itself discover it. And thus may your 
whole marine, and all its several parts, be uniformly 
and exactly regulated. 

And now, as to money, as to any immediate sup- 
plies : sentible, as I am, that the opinion I am now 
to declare must appear extraordinary, yet I will de- 
clare it ; for I trust that, when duly weighed, it will 
be "found the only one which reason can recom- 
mend ; and which must be approved by the event. 
I say then, that at this time we should not speak 
at all of money : we have a fund, if occasions call 
for it ; a great, an honourable, and an equitable 
fund. Should you attempt to raise it now, far from 
succeeding in such an attempt, you could not de- 
pend on gaining it when really wanted. But, sus- 
pend your inquiries, and you will secure it. What 
fund is this, which now hath no being, yet will be 
found hereafter ? This appears a kind of mystery ; 
but I shall explain it. Cast your eyes round through 
all this city. Within these walls, Athenians ! there 
are treasures, I had almost said equal to those of all 

VOL. I. Y • 
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Other states^ But such is the disposition of their 
possessors, that if all our speakers were to arise 
with the most alai*ming declarations. '* That the 
•* KING was marching against us ; that he was at 
'^ oqr gates ; that the danger did not admit of any 
'* possibility of doubt :'' If, with these speakers, 9^ 
many ministers of heaven were to arise, and pro- 
nounce the same declarations as the warning of the 
godst fio far would these men be from contribut- 
ing, that they would •ot even discover their riche^; 
(hey would not acknowledge the possession of 
them. But should it oncQ appear, that all those 
, dangers, denounced with so much terror, were really 
and in .fact impending ; where is the wretch that 
would not give freely, that would not urge to be 
admitted to contribute ? For, who woul^ choosy to 
absindon his life and fortune to the fury of an enemy, 
ra^er than give up a small portion of his abun- 
dance, for the safety of himself, and all the res^of 
bis possessions? Thus shall we find treasures, when 
occasions really demand them, but not till then. 
Let us not therefore inquire for them now. Sup- 
pose that we were now strictly to exact the subsi- 
dies, from all our citizens ; the utmost we should 
raise would be more contemptible than npne. 
Imi^ine the experiment made; it is proppsed to 
exact an hundredth) part of the revenue arising from 
our lands. Well then ; this makes just ^ixty talents. 
*' Nay, but we will raise a fiftieth part.'' This 
doubles the spm : we have then one hundred and 
twenty talents. But what is this, to those hundreds, 
or those thou^^nds of qMnels^ which they assure us 
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are employed t(\ carry the KING'S mon^y ? But 
suppose it were agreed to raise a twelfth part, 
amounting to five hundred talents. This, in the first 
place, would be too great a burden ; and, if imposed, 
still the fund produced would be insufficient for the 
war. Let then all our other preparations be com- 
pleted ; but, as to money, let the possessors keep it ; 
and never can they keep it for a nobler public service. 
When their country calls for it, then shall they freely 
and zealously contribute. 

This, my fellow-citizens ! is a practicable 
scheme ; a scheme highly honourable and advan- 
tageous, worthy of this state to be reported to the 
KING, and which must strike him with no small 
terror. He knows, that by three hundred vessels *, 
of which one hundred only were supplied by us, 
his ancestors lost a thousand ships. He will hear^ 
that now we have, ourselves, equipped three hun- 
dred. He cannot, then, if he hath not lost all rea- 
son, he cannot deem it a trivial matter to make this 
state his enemy. If, from a dependence on his 
treasures, he is tempted to entertain proud thoughts^ 
he will find this but a vain dependence, when com- 
pared with your resources. ^ They tell us, he is 

* Whoever consults Herodotus will find, that Demosthenes is 
by no means exact in his acc43ii|i;it either of the Athenian or Per« 
sian fleets ; but we ^re not to enfieci historical preeision from 
the oratej\ His representations %^e suited to delight and ani« 
male his hii^ers ; an<l j^roliiably his success was too great to give 
th^m leisure to attend to any inaccuracy on his account. 

* It if ju|t now, the orator hath represepted the wealth of 

y2 
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coming with heaps of gold ; but when these are once 
dispersed^ he will look for new supplies. Not the 
richest streams^ not the deepest sources, but must^ at 
length, be totally exhausted, when we copiously and 
constantly drain-away their waters. But we, he will 
be told, have a perpetual resource in our lands ; a 
fund of six thousand talents. And with what spirit 
we defend these lands against invaders, his ancestors, 
who fought at Marathon, could best inform him. 
Let us continue to conquer, and our treasures cannot 
ever &il 

Nor yet do I think their errors justly founded, 
who apprehend, that he may employ his gold in 
raising a large army of mercenaries. I do indeed 
believe, that in an expedition against Egypt, against 
Qrontes •, or any other barbarians, there are many of 

Atbeifts as contemptible, that of Persia as magnificent and great. 
Now, on the contrary, the resources of Persia ure neither solid 
nor permanent ; the riches of Athens great and inexhaustible. 
Various are the instances of this artifice in Demosthenes ; which 
the judicious reader cannot fail to observe without the direction 
of the annotator. 

• Two of this name are mentioned in history. The first was 
put to death by the younger Cyrus, on account of a conspiracy. 
The other, whom Demosthenes points out, was a satrap of Mysia, 
and served in the army which Artaxerxes sent against Cyprus, 
under the command of Teribazus. On this occasion he attempted 
to ruin the reputiition of hisgenefd}; wasdetected and disgraced; 
and, in revenge, joined with the rebels of Egypt, Carfat^ and 
Phrygia, and headed the army they had raised against lhe King. 
But, in hopes of recovering his credit atihe Persian court, and 
of gaining the command of some maritime towns, j^ betrayed 
^e jforces, &€. of the rebels into the hands of the^King's lieu- 
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the Greeks that would gladly receive his pay : not 
from any zeal for aggrandizing him ; but each in 
order to obtain such a supply, as might relieve their 
present necessities. But I never can persuade my- 
self, that any one Greek would assist him to conquer 
Greece. Whither should he turn after such an event? 
Would he go and be a slave in Phrygia? He* 
must know^ that, when we take up arms against the 
Barbarian^ we take them up for our country, for our 
lives, for our customs, for our liberty, and all 
such sacred rights. Who then could be so base as 
to sacrifice himself, his parents, the sepulchres of his 
ancestors, his country, to a trifling pittance? Surely^ 
no man ! 

Nor is it the interest of the Persian, that his mer- 
cenaries should subdue the Greeks; for they who can 
conquer us, must first prove superior to him. And 
it is by no means his scheme, by destroying us, to 
lose his own empire. His wishes are to command 
all ; if Uiis cannot be obtained, at least he would 
secure his power over his own slaves. 

If then it be imagined^ that the Thebans will 

teuants. History speaks no farther of thb Orontes* But^ as in 
this year; the eighth from the time of his revolt, Demosthenes 
mentions him as an enemy to the Persian, we may conjecture, 
that his last services had been disregarded, and that he had 
again taken up arms. Lucchesini. 

• I cannot' persuade myself that there is occasion to point out 
to the reader the force and pertinency of this argument, although 
it be ellipttcally expressed. To be assured of the true signifi- 
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unite with him ; — ^ it is a bard part to speak of 
Thebes in this assembly ; for, such is your aversion 
to this people, that you will not hear the voice of 
truth itself, if it seems at all to favour them. How- 
ever, it is the duty of those who debate on great af- 
fairs, by no means, and on no pretence whatever, to 
suppress any argument which may prove of use. — 
I say, then, that so far are the Thebans from ever, 
at any time, uniting with the KING against the 
Qreeks, that they would freely give the greatest 
treasures, were they possessed of them, to purchase, 
a fair occasion of atoning for their ancient errors 
with respect to Greece. But, let the Thebans be 
ever so unhappily disposed, still we must all be sen- 
sible, that, if they unite with him, their enemies 
must necessarily unite with the Greeks. And I 
trust that the cause of justice, and the friends to 
this cause, will ever prove superior to traitors, and 
to all the force of the Barbarian. Let us not th^n^ 

cation of the phrase w^ii rof B»^Ca^o9, we need but cast our eyes 
to a sentence a little farther on, U fAu 71 rut IIPOi; th( iavru 
TT^tyitui vFo>ii f4,af9, from the wars waged against his ancestors, 

a The history of both nations accounts for the detestation w^th 
which the Athenians are supposed to hear the name of the The- 
bans : and peifhaps it were impossible, that two nations, so dif. 
ferent in genius and manners* ever should entertain any senti- 
ments of friendship and esteem fpr each ot)ier. Our orator, how- 
ever, was far superior to national prejudices. He considered^ 
writhout partiality, the real interests of his country, who9e welfare 
should be a statesman's passion. Yet, hi? regard for the people of. 
Thebes was numbered, by ^sdhines, an^ong'his crimes. — The 
error which, he says, ihey would, if possible^ redeeni, was thtir 
joining with Xerxes in his invasion of Greec^^. Faancis*^ 
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yield to these extravagant alarms ; nor rashly brave 
all consequences^ by being first to take up arms. 

Nor do I think that any other of the Grecian states 
should look upon this war with terror. Is there a 
man among them^ who is not sensible, that% while ^ 
they regarded the Persian as their common enemy, 
and maintained a firm union with each other, their 
fi^rtune was completely happy : but when, by a 
fatal reliance on his friendship, they were betrayed 
into contests and dissensions among themselves, 
their calamities were so great, as to exceed all the 
imprecations vt^ich the most inveterate malice could 
invent? And shall that^man, whom fortune, whom 
heaven itself pronounces, as a friend, unprofitable ; 
a9 an enemy, of advantage ; — shall he, I say, be 
feared ? By no means. Yet, let us have the due 
regard to ourselves ; let us have the due attention to 
the disordc^rs and suspicions of the rest of Greece ; 
and let Us not incur the charge of injustice. Could ^ 
we, indeed, with all the Greeks united firmly on \ 
our side, attack him single and unsupported, I would 
not then suppose that you could be charged with 
injustice. But, as this is not to be expected, let us 
be cautious : lei us afford him no pretence of ap* 



* The vtn-kndwn and great events de8crH)ed ia the history 
of Greece^ confirm these observations of the orator fully, with 
respect to all the Grecian states. Yet we may concur with the 
Italian commentator in supposing, that they had the Lacede* 
momahs particularly in view ; to whom tb^ are, indeed, emi* 
nently applicable. 
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pearing to assert the rights of ther other Greeks. If 
we continue quiet^ his applications to them will be 
suspicious : if we are the first to take up arms^ he 
will seem justified by our hostilities^ in his attempts 
to gain their friendship. 

Do not then discover to the world the melan- 
choly state of Greece, by inviting those to an alli- 
ance, whom you cannot- gain ; and by engaging in 
a war, which you cannot support. Be quiet, be 
resolute, be prepared. Let not the emissaries of 
Persia report to their King, that Greece and Athens 
• are distracted in their councils, are confounded by 
their fears, are torn by dissensions. No : let them 
rather tell him, that, if it were not equally shame- 
ful, for the Greeks to violate their honour and their 
oaths, as it is to him matter of triumph, they would 
have long since marched against him ; and that^ if 
you do not march, you are restrained solely by a 
regard to your own dignity : that it is your prayer 
to all the gods, that he may be seized with the in- 
fatuation, which once possessed his ancestors; and 
then, he would find np defect of vigour in your 
measures. He knows, that by our wars with his 
ancestors, this state became happy and powerful ; 
that, by our peaceful demeanour before these wars, 
we acquired a superiority over the other Grecian 
states, never more observable than at present. He 
knows, that the affairs of Greece require some 
power to be either voluntarily or accidentally the 
instrument of a general peace ; he knows, that he 
himself must prove that instrument, if he once at* 
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tempts io raise a war ; and therefore, thei&e informa- 
tions will have their due weight and credit. 

That I may not longer abuse your patience, I 
shall repeat the sum of my advice; and then de- 
scend. 

You should prepare your force against your pre- 
sent enemies : you should use this force against the 
KING, against any power that may attempt to injure 
you. But never be the first to break through the 
bounds of justice, either in council or in action. 
You should be solicitous, not that our speeches, but 
that our conduct may be worthy of our illustrious 
descent. Act thus, and you will serve not your- 
selves only, but the men who oppose these measures : 
for they will not feel your resentment hereafter, if 
they be not suffered to mislead you now *. 

ft What effect this oration had on the people, we may learn 
from a passage in the oration for the Rhodiaus ; of which the 
following is a translation : '* There are some among you who 
" may remember, that at the time when the affairs of Persia 
'< were the subject of our consultations, I was the first, the 
" only, or almost the only one, to recommend it as the wisest 
" measure, not to assign your enmity to the King, as the motive 
*' of your armament : to make your preparations against your 
*' avowed adversaries, but to employ them even against him, 
" should he attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge these 
'' things without your full concurrence: they were received 
" with applause.'^ 

END OF THE ORATION ON THE CLASSES. 
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In order to prepare the reader for the perusal 
of the following oration^ it is necessary to recall 
to his view some of the ]ate important transac- 
tions in Greece. He is not to be informed of 
the flourishing condition of Sparta, after the 
famous Peloponnesian war; the immoderate am- 
bition of that state, and the war in which the- 
Spartans were consequently involved with Thebes.^ 
The conduct and vigour of Epaminondas^ the 
Theban, proved fatal to Sparta, and the battle 
of Leuctra put an end to the tyrannical dominion 
which this state had long exercised in Pelopon- 
nesus. 

Immediately after this battle, several of the 
Peloponnesian states revolted from the Lacede- 
monians. The Messenians, their ancient rivals^ 
were restored to their original settlement, by the 
Theban ^ anrn, after many ages of dispersion. 
The Arcadians and Argives asserted their inde- 
pendency^ and, assisted by the Thebans, took up 
arms against their former sovereigns. The Spar- 
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tans now seemed on the point of having their 
ruin completed; they were reduced to fortify their 
city> whose defenceless condition had been so long 
their boast ; they armed six hundred of their slaves^ 
and sent a deputation to Athens^ humbly to solicit 
the assistance of their old rivals, in this their state 
of extremity. 

The Athentansj wha began to conceive a 
jealotsy of the rising power of Thebes^ readily 
consented to join with the Lacedemonians. 
Iphicrates was sent, with' twelve thousand men, 
to> their relief; aiid, upon advice received, that 
Epaminonda» wasr marching against Lacedemtm. 
at the head of the Thebans, Argives, and Area* 
diaris^ Cbabrias^ was dispatched, with another 
reinforcement, to join the Spartans and their 
confederatesi 

It is not tb the present purpose to itientioh 

particularly the several events in the course of 

this war. It is only necessary to observe, that 

the Atcadians, in order the better to secure^ that 

liberty for whicb^ they now cdotend^d, detbN 

milled tO' cottecti all their force into one body, 

brought the detached' settlements' of thefir coon^ 

trymen to am union ; and fixed tberr common 

residence in a city> built by the advice and as* 

sistante of Eptfminondiis, (if- we may believe Fan* 

9aaiagJ and called Megakipoits^ or the GREAT 
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CITY. This was one considerable barrier against 
(he Lacedemonian power in Peloponnesus ; which 
Ktill sabsisM^ together with tke other eqaitable 
regulations of Gpaminondas/ for sacuring Ihe li- 
berty of ttte P^loponnesians. 

These were considered, by the Lacedemo- 
niaiis> as so many mtmortals of tbeir disgrace^ 
And the least respite from the calamities of 
an unsuccessful war^ was sufficient to ms{Mre 
them With an earnest desire of recovering their 
ancient power and superiority. Greece was now 
Wassed by the sacred war. Several citiea of 
inferior note had changed their masters^ in the 
course of this quarrel. The re-establishment of 
peace, and ft settlement of the whole nation of 
*G|eece, were universally urged as ol^cti^ highly 
worthy of the general attention. And now, 
Archidamos^ the king of Sparta^ a wbtle and 
designing prince^, proposed a^ plan for this purpose^ 
in appea;rafi^e advantageous to the whole body^ but^ 
ip effect^ only calculated to restore the superiority 
of Sparta. He proposed^ that^ in order to. restore 
the general tranquillity, the several cities should be 
re-established in the same condition as before the 
late wars. 

This was a scheme which promised some ad- 
vantage to all the leading states. Oroyfius, a city 
on the. confines, of Bceotia) once commanded by 
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the Athenians^ and still claimed as their rights 
but now possessed by the Thebans, must hkve 
returned to its Itncient masters. Thespia and 
Platssa^ two eminent cities in Boeotia, that had 
felt the jealousy and revenge of Thebes, and now 
lay subverted and depopulated, were, by the same 
plan, to be restored and fortified. The Phocians 
were to give up two important acquisitions, 
gained in the course of the sacred war; the 
cities t>f Orchomenus and Coronsea. But these 
and the other Boeotians cities, were only to ac« 
knowledge Thebes, as the principal and leading 
city in BcBotia, without any absolute su1>mission 
or dependence, and without any obedience to 
that jurisdiction which the Thebans claimed and 
bad exercised over them. On the other hand, 
PeloponnesUd was to be reduced to its fornver 
state of dependence ; the cities of Messene and 
Megalopolis were to be destroyed, and their in- 
habitants dispersed ; so as to restore the Spartans 
to the power of resuming that tyrannical domi- 
nion, which they had formerly exercised over their 
neighbours. 

Archidamus 'began *with endeavouring to re- 
gain that authority in Peloponnesus, to which 
the Spartans aspired. A dispute was soon raised 
between Sparta and Argos, about the boundaries 
of their dominions. And the king of Sparta, hav- 
ing in vain attempted to succeed, by practising 
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secretly with Nicostratus^ tbe principal citizen of 
Ai^s^ determined to have recourse to arms. 

The people of Megalopolis were equally con-* 
cemed in this quarrel. A war was on the point of 
breaking out in Peloponnesus ; each side was assi'- 
duous to gain over the other states of Greece. And 
on this occasion both the Meg«lopolitans asd Lace*- 
demonians sent their ambftssadors to Athens; the 
one to solicit for assistances and support; the other 
to prevail on the AUpnians to continue neuter. 

On this occasion was the assembly convened, m 
which the following oration was delivered. Each 
state hfKl its partisans in this assembly, and the 
speakers, on both sides, seem to have delivered their 
seiitimeQts with the utmosfe heat and animosity. 
The oiators who opposed the demands jof Megalo* 
ptlis, urged the connexions of Athens with the La* 
cedemonians^ in the Theban war, and the dishonour 
and inconsisten<^ of arming against their old fel« 
low-sqldiers. They represented the old attachment 
of the Megalopolitans to Thebes, in the most odious 
and suspicious colours ; and declared, that by sup- 
porting them and depresiing Lacedemon, they 
would in eflTect render the Thebau power highly 
formidable, if not irresistible ; nor did they forget 
to urge, that by acquiescing in the attempts of 
Lacedemon to re-establish its power in Pelopon- 
nesus, they themselves would be entitled to the as- 

TOL. I. z 
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sifttance of that stale, in order to recover the do* 
minions^ which had been wrested from them. 
Through this whole debate, the Athenians seem to 
have been entirely influenced by motives of policy 
and convenience. And the reader will find these 
urged by Demosthenes^ with the utmost address 
and artifice, in favour of the people of Megalopolis, 
in the following oration. 

That this oration was pronounced in the archon- 
ship of Theodemus, or Eudeimis, we are informed 
by Dionysius of Halicamassus (in Epist. ad. Am- 
mcB,^ ^ And this Eudemus was archon, according 
to Diodorus, in the fourth year of the hundred and 
iixth Olympiad. In the beginning of the next 
year the Lacedemonians made their irruption into 
Aretdia. 8a that it improbable, that the ambassa- 
dors were received at Athens about the latter end 
irf the year, (i. e. a little befort the summer solstice,) 
Yvhen the Lacedemonians were juist preparing to 
take the fiehl, and the Arcadians threatened with 
immediate danger. 
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Eiideino Archon. — Olympiad. 106. An. 4. 

The speakers on both sides seem to me, ye men 
^f Athens ! equally to blame : the partisans of the 
Arcadians^ and the advocates for Lacedemon. Like 
the deputies of these communities^ not like your 
citizens, to whom their deputations are addressed^ 
they excuse, they inveigh against each other •• 
This^ I say, is to act like deputies ; but to speak 
with a true patriot spirit, to attend entirely to the 

* I'his heat and acrimony did npt always proceed from con- 
viction and zeal for the public interest. Every city, or com* 
munity, that solicited any matter in the Athenian assembly, 
first took care to secure managers and advocates among the 
popular speakers. If the interposition of these pleaders proved 
successful, they were sometimes rewarded with a statue erected 
in the city, whose interest they had supported; sometimes, 
and indeed more frequently, with a sura of money. Agree- 
ments were formally made, and, in some cases, securities given 
for the payment of thb fee. In the oration of Machines against 
Ctesiphon^ we have one instance of a transaction of this 

z2 
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interest of the state^ free from all factious principles ; 
these are their duties, who assume the character of 
our counsellors. But now, were not their persons 
knowil, did they not speak our language, I should 
have taken many of them for two distinct people, 
the one of Arcadia, the other of Lacedemon. 

How hazardous a part it is to urge your real in- 
terests, is to me apparent ; for in this violence of 
opposition, where you are all alike deceived, as 
well the favourers of this, as the supporters of the 
opposite opinion, should a man attempt to point 
out the just mean between them, and should you 
prove impatient of direction, he would gratify nei- 
ther party ; he would be calumniated by both. 
Yet still, I freely choose, if such must be my fete, 
rather to be thought weakly impertinent, than to 
sutfer any men to mislead you from what I deem 
most advantageous to the state. There are other 
points, of which, if I have your permission, I shall 
hereafter speak. I now proceed, from principles 
acknowledged equally by all, to deduce such truths 
as I think of greatest moment. 

There is not a man * who can deny, that it is for 

nature, between the city of Oreum and Demosthenes hhnself ; 
where the stipulation was so notorious as to appear upon the pub- 
lic records of this city ; and so firm and binding, as to oblige the 
people of Oreum, in a time of their distress, to mortgage their 
revenues to the orator, as a security for the sum agreed on ; and 
to pay interest, monthly, until the principal could be discharged. 

* There U not a man, &c. Upon this principle it is, that, the 
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the interest of Athens^ that both the LacedemontanSy 
an(} the Thebans also^ should be weak. But, such 
is the present state of thing's, (if any conjecture may 
be formed from the discourses we so often hear,) 
that, if Orchomenus^ and Thespia, and Platasa, be 

orator founds all fais reasoning. The wars, which these three 
leading states carried on against each other, were either for ac- 
quiring, or supporting, or recovering, the sovereignty in Greece. 
A passion for this pre-eminence constituted the principal part 
of national virtue and merit. They talked, indeed, of the in- 
terest of the whole body ofGreece, of an extensive regard and 
affection to this body, and of the necessity of a just balance of 
power. Yet in these days of degeneracy, at least, the duty of 
aggrandizing their own community' was frequently made the 
great law of the morality of statesmen. And this contri- 
buted no less to the final ruin of the Grecian states, than their 
luxury and corruption. " Graeciae civitates dum imperare 
** singulae cupiunt, iraperium omnes perdiderunt,*' saith Justin. 
A strict union wirti each other was necessary, even to the being 
and support of each. But for extensive dominion, the consti. 
tutioQ and circumstances even of the most eminent of their 
communities were by no means calculated. 

* There were two cities in Greece of this name, the one in 
Arcadia, the other, of which the orator here speaks, in Boeotia, 
an ancient and illustrious city, to which Thebes was tributary, 
in the heroic times, until Hercules enabled it to assert its inde* 
pendence. After the battle of Lenctra, the Thebans determined 
to reduce this rival city to their obedience, but were restrained 
by the moderation of Epaminondas, who prevailed on his 
countrymen to admit the people of Orchomenus to their alli- 
ance, instead of reducing them to slavery. However, after the 
battle of Mantinaea, in which this general fell, the Thebans 
found a pretence for executing their former severe purposes 
against Orchomenus. Three hundred OrchomeniaH cavalry 
Jiad joined with certain Theban exiles, in a conspiracy to over- 
turn the aristocratical constitution of Thebes ; and were be- 
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repeoplcd, the Thebans must be weak; that the 
Lacedemonians^ if Arcadia « be reduced to their 
obedience^ and the great city be possessed by 
them^ must once more become powerful. We are 
therefore to be careful not to suffer these to be 
great and formidable, before the others are reduced; 
nor to betray ourselves into greater inconveniences 
by the strength of Lacedemon, than can possibly be 
compensated by the weakness of Thebes. Not that 

trayed by those whom they had agreed to assist. The Thebans, 
not contented with confining their vengeance to the guilty, 
seized the city of Orchomenus, put the citizens to the sword, 
iind made slaves of their wives aud children. Lucchb«INI. 

Of Thespia and Plataea, the reader will find some short ac- 
county in the note, p. 105, on the oration on the Peace. The 
vicinity of these three cities to Thebes, and their hatred to the 
Thebans, inspired by the remembrance of injuries never to be 
forgottep, sufficiently explain the assertion of Demosthenes. 

' * The subversion of the Lacedemonian power, seems to have 
been not so much the effect of the defeat at Leuctra, as of th6 
revolt of their allies in Peloponnesus, and particulariy of the 
Arcadians. It was not difiicult for a warlike nation to liaVe 
re-assembled and reinforced its troops, after such an engage-* 
ment. Nor could the Thebans have ventured to pursue their 
victory so far, as even to threaten Sparta with slavery, unless 
they had been assisted by the Arcadians. Hence, both the 
Thebans and Athenians ever courted the alliance of the Pelo- 
ponnesians, and cultivated their friendship with the greatest 
assiduity. And hence the orator is justly warranted to ob<» 
serve, that the power of Lacedemon must rise to a formidable 
pitch, by the reduction of the Arcadians, who, by the extent 
of their territory and the strength of their towns, were, next to 
Sparta, evidently the most considerable of the Pelopouuesian 
9t^tes. LUCCH£SINI. 
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we assert^ tliat it k more eligible to h^re th^ Lace-^ 
demonians our enemies than the Thebans* This is 
not the point we would support : but that neither 
of them should have the power of injaring us iu 
any instance ; for thus only can our fears be re* 
moved, and our security esteblished. 

But it will be said, '^ Yes ! this is indeed a point 
■^ of utmost moment: yet it is grievous to make 
^' those our allies^ against \>hom we fought at 
*^ Mantinaea ; to unite with ^em against the very 
'' men -with whom we then siiared the dangers of 
'* the field." Grievous, I confess, it is : but 1^ 
sucfi delicacy gain some attention among otheni. 
:Let the parlies once agree to live in peace, and we 
shall not, we need not, send support to the Megu<- 
lopolitans: our swords shall not then be drawn 
against our old fellov^-soldiers. Oae party (as they 
profess) are already in alliance with us, the other 
are now soliciting our alliance: what have we fiir- 
ther to desire ? But what if justice should be vio- 
lated? if war should be resolved on? 

If it be the sole object of debate, whether we 
should give up the omgiT city to tlie dominion 
of Lacedemon, or no ; let us give it up : I do not 
contend aguinst it, though it be not just : let us not 
arm against those who once shared with us the dan- 
gers of the field. But as we are all convinced, that, 
if once masters of this city, they will instantly attack 
Messeue ; let any one of those, who have been so 
severe on the MegalopditmD^, arise and say, what 
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conduct he would recommend to us tin such an emer^ 
gency. They are silent But you are not to be 
informed^ that whether they should urge us or dis- 
suade us^ we should be obliged to send succours^ 
both by tliose sacred oaths which eng*age us 
toMessene^ and by our interest, which requires 
that this city should gubsist. Consider, therefore, 
with yourselves, which would be the noblest and 
most benevolent procedure, to begin your oppo- 
sition to the encroachments of Lacedemon, by 
the defence of the Megalopolitans, or that of the 
Messenians. In the one case, you will appear at- 
tentive only to the safety of the Arcadians, and to 
the solid establishment of that tranquillity,** for 
which you have exposed yourselves to the dangers 
and the toils of war. In the other, all mankind 
must see, that in defending Messene, you act, not 
so much from principles of equity, as from your 
fears of Lacedempn. Our designs and actions 
should be just ; but we should be careful that, at the 
same time,^ they may also prove conducive to our 
interest*. 

' The Lacedemonians, mortified and incensed at tlie re-esta- 
blishraent of Meissen^, refused to inculde this state in the general 
peace which was made after the battle of Mantinaea; and wlieh 
the Thebans were once involved in the Phocian war, determined 
to seize the opportunity of oppressing those Peloponnesians who 
had united with their rivals. Hostilities were declared against 
the Mesaenians ; this people applied for succour to the Atheni- 
ans, who engaged to defend them against invasions, though they 
refused to assist them in any offensive measures. This seems 
to have been the engagement to which the orator refers. 

^, The reasoning in tbis passage may possibly deserve to be 
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It is urged, by those who have spoken on the 
other side, that we should endeavour to regain 
Oropus. But, should we now make those our ene- 
mies, who would assist us in this design, we must 
forfeit all hopes of their assistance. It is my opt- 
4lion, too, that we should attempt to regain Oropus. 
But, that Lacedemon will now become our enemy, 
if we unite with those Arcadians who sue for our 
allitnce ; they, of all men, never should assert % who 

opened and illustrated somewhat farther than can be done by ^ 
simple detail of historical facts. It is one of the numberless in- 
stances of our orator's accommodating his style and manner of 
address to the quickness and liveliness of his countrymen ; and 
complimenting their understandings, by leaving something to be 
isupplied by them. The purport of his argument seems to be 
this : " Sooner or later we must oppose the attempts of Laee- 
** demon, to extend our sovereignty. Our own interest requires 
** it, as well as our regard to equity, and the general interest of 
**<jreece. To both we owe the due attention, and it should be 
** our care to make them coincide : while the Arcadians are 
** supported, the Lacedemonians cannot be supposed sufficiently 
** powerful to become an object of terror : our interposition, 
" therefore, in favour of the Arcadians, will be regarded as the 
^' pure effect of public spirit But, if the Lacedemonians be 
" first suffered to reduce Arcadia, and the Athenians then begin 
" to oppose their farther progress, the motives of equity and 
" public spirit may, indeed, still be pleaded, but those of self- 
** interest must necessarily be supposed to have had the greater 
" hifluencc.'' 

^ They, of all men, never should, &c. Because these men then 
reasoned from the necessity of preserving a due balance of power, 
and preventing any one state from becoming formidable. The 
resentment of the party to be opposed, they then considered as 
of no weight against so cogent an argument. The same argument 
«vas now urged, with equal force and propriety, in favour of the 
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persuaded us to support the Lacedemonians in the 
time of their distress. For, when the whole body 
of the Peloponnesians was ready to unite with us ; 
when they called on us to lead them against the 
Lacedemonians, the very men, who now urge this 
objection, persuaded you to reject their overtures*, 
(which forced them to apply to Thebes, then their 
sole resource,) and to expend your treasures, and 
endanger your persons, in defence of Lacedemoo.— 
Surely, you could not have acted with such spirit, to 
save this people, had you been fairly told, tiiat, when 

Arcadians. Tfaey could not, therefore, urge an objection now, 
which, in a case exactly parallel, they had affected to despise. 

a The history of this fact, as described by Xenophon, does not 
exactly agree with this passage, unless supplied and illustrated 
by the narration of Diodonis. After the battle of Leuctra, the 
Athenians offered liberty to all the states of Peloponnesus. The 
Mantinseans, thus encouraged, determined to fortify their city, 
but were opposed by the Lacedemonians, who first remonstrated 
by ^eir deputies, and then took up arms* Many of the Arcadi- 
ans themselves revised to give up their authority over some of 
their dependent cities. This produced a war between tlie La- 
cedemonians, Tegeans, and their allies, on one part ; and the 
Mantinaeans, and the principal Arcadian states, on the other. 
The Mantinaeans and Arcadians were victorious ; " Yet still,'* 
saith Diodorus, (lib. 15, an. 4. Olym. 102.) " they dreaded the 
'' weight of Sparta, and could not venture, by themselves, (o 
•* carry on the war. They, therefore, gained over the Argians 
** and Eleans, and sent an embassy to the Athenians, inviting 
** them to unite in the confederacy against the Spartans. But, as 
*' they could gain no attention at Athens, they had recourse to 
^ the Thebans, and prevailed on them to join in a league against 
'* Lacedemon.'^ This extract from Diodorus throws sufficient 
light on the present passage. Lucchesinu 
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once saved, no restraint must be prescribed to their 
desires, no bounds to their injustice; else they would 
retain no sense of that safety which we gave them. 
Let it then be supposed^ that our forming an alli- 
ance with the Arcadians be ever so repugnant to 
the views of the Lacedemonians : still, that grati* 
tude which they owe to this state for their preser- 
vation, at a time when they were threatened with 
the utmost dangers, should far outweigh any re- 
sentment they may conceive, from our opposing 
their injustice. And can they then deny us their 
assistance to regain Oropus ? This would prove them 
the most abandoned of mankind. No ! by the gods, 
I cannot suspect them of such baseness ! 

I hear it also urged, and am surprised at the 
objection, that, by this alliance with the Arcadians, 
and by the measures now proposed, the state must 
contradict its former conduct, and thus lose its cre- 
dit. To me, Athenians ! the very contrary seems 
manifest. And why ? Because it cannot be denied, 
that, in defending the Lacedemonians, in granting 
the like defence to Thebes, in former times, and, 
lately, in saving the Euboeans % and then admitting 
them to an alliance, we have uniformly pursued 
one and the same design. — And, what is this ? The 
protection of the injured. — And, if this be so, the 
charge of inconsistency must be urged, not against 

" In saving the Euboeans. At the time when the Thebans 
had gained possession of a part of the island, Avith an mtent of 
destroying the Athenian powei" in Euboea. See note \ p. 10, 
on Phil. I. 
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us^ but those who refuse to adhere tojustice. Affairs 
have changed, by means of those whose ambition is 
unbounded. This state hath not changed. 

It appears to me, that the Lacedemonians are 
J10W acting a subtle and insidious part. They say, 
that the Ele^ns • ought to have o portion of Tri- 
phylia ; the Phliasians, Tricaranus ; some others of 
the Arcadians, the territories which are theirs ; and 
we, Oropus. Not that they wish to see each of us 
in possession of our rightful dominions. Far from 
it! Such public-spirited sentiments are new to 
them. They but affect this zeal for the support of 
all in the recovery of their several interests ; that, 
when they themselves march against Messene, all 
may arm in their cause, and cheerfully join with 
them ; or else appear to act unjustly, who had their 
concurrence in regaining their particular claims; 
and yet refuse to grant them the like returns of 
friendship. It is my opinion, in the first place, 
that, without subjecting any part of Arcadia to the 
power of the Lacedemonians, Athens will regain 
Oropus : that these people will themselves support 

^ JTiat the Ekans, Sec, Triphylia was a distinct on the sea- 
coast, situated between Ells and Messen^. Certain Arcadias 
exiles had seized Lassio, its principal city, and delivered it to 
the Eleans. This produced a war, in which Triphylia so often 
changed its masters, that the right to it became doubtfuL The 
Arcadians, however, prevailed, at length, and now possessed se- 
veral cities in this district. Tricaranus had been taken from 

the Phliasians, by the Argives, some time after the battle of 
Leuctra, 
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our claim^ if they have the least regard to justice : 
and, that there are others * to support it, who think 
that Thebes should not be suffered to possess the 
rights of others. But, were it evident, that unless 
we permit the Lacedemonians to overturn all Pelo* 
ponnesus, we never can be able to obtain this 
city, I should think it more eligible (if I may so 
speak) absolutely to resign our pretensions to Oro-r 
pus, than to abandon Messene and Peloponnesus to 
tl)^ Lacedemonians. It is not in this particular 
alone, that we are to attend to the conduct of Lace^ 
demon. — But, I suppress those thoughts which are 
now starting. I only say, we are, in many instances, 
exposed to danger. 

^ As to the actions of the Megalopolitans against 
this state, during their connexion with the Thebans, 
it is absurd to urge these now as criminal. It is 
absurd, I say, when they are inclined to form a 
strict union with us, that so they may redeem their 

• There are others, &c. The Phocians, Thessaliaas, and Co- 
nnthians, who were now engaged against the Thebans in the 
sacred war. 

^ The objections on the other side wei^ : " ShaU we arm 
^* against the Lacedemonians, our fellow-soldiers in the Thebau 
** YfBxV' And " shall we assbt the Arcadians, who drew their 
** swords against us at Mantinaea?'' Both very popular, and 
likely to influence the assembly. The , speaker seems particu« 
ktriy to dread the latter: he states it in gentle and extenuating 
termsj: his answer hath «3 much art and liveliness as force ; and 
he appears ^ot at all inicUned to dwell long, or [Hurticularly, on 
this point. 
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former conduct, by doing us effectual service, ma- 
liciously to seek for all pretences to defeat such fa- 
vourable intentions ; and not to consider^ that the 
greater zeal and ardour they are proved to have dis- 
covered for the interest of Thebes, the greater and 
the juster should be your resentment against those 
who deprived the state of such confederates. (Fot 
your protection they first solicited, before their ap- 
plication to the Thebans.) These are the wretched 
arguments of men, who wish that these people 
should unite with other states. 

Prom all the judgment I can form, on the most 
mature reflection, I am persuaded, (and there are 
many here who agree with me in this opinion,) 
that, if the Lacedemonians are once masters of Me- 
^lopolis, Messene must certainly be in danger. 
Should they gain this city also, I say, we must form 
an alliance with the Thebans. And, y. it will be 
much more noble, much more advantageous, at 
once to take those allies of the Thebans to our pro- 
tection, and vigorously to oppose the ambition of 
Lacedemoh ; than to refuse them that protection, 
because allies to the Thebans ; to abandon them to 
their oppressors ; and thus be forced to save Thebes 
itself from ruin ; nay, to involve this our own state 
in danger. For I cannot think it a matter of no 
consequence to Athens, that the Lacedemonians 
should be masters of Megalopolis, and resume their 
ancient greatness : while, even now, I see them 
draw the sword, not to defend their state from 
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wrong, but to regain that sovereign powei* which 
they formerly enjoyed. And what were their de- 
signs, * when they enjoyed this power, you can bet- 
ter say than I ; and must, therefore, feel the juster 
and the stronger apprehensions. 

I would gladly ask our speakers, those who ex- 
press such aversion to Thebes, and those who de- 
clare themselves the enemies of Lfacedemon ; whe-* 
ther in these, their particular resentments, they be 
actuated by a regard to you, and to your interests ; 
or, whether they severally hate the Thebans, for the 
sake of the Lacedemonians; and the Lacedemo- 
nians, from their affection to the Thebans. If, for 
their sakes ; they have lost their reason, and are 
each unworthy of our attention : if for our interest ; 
whence this unnecessary zeal for their favourite 
states ? It is possible, very possible, to humble the 
Thebans, without aggrandizing the Lacedemonians. 
This may be easily effected, as I shall now endea- 
vour to convince you. 

It is well known, that men are, to a certain de- 
gree, obliged by shame, to adhere to justice, even 
where their inclinations are averse. They affect 
to appear strenuous against every injurious at- 

^ The sovereignty of Lacedemon is to be dated from the de- 
ftriictioii of Athens by Lysander, in the first year of the ninety- 
fourth Olympiad, a considerable time before the birth of Demo- 
sthenes, but within the memory of some citizens : at least, the 
consequences of this important event mUst have been remem- 
bered by numbers in the assembly. 
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tempts ; espcciaUy^ wlien^ in an)' instance^ (hey have 
suffered by such attempts. Here we find the great 
cause of all disorders^ the origin of all calamities, 
in this want of a sincere^ disinterested regard to jus^ 
tice. To avoid this danger^ therefore^ in our attempts 
to reduce the power of Thebes^ let us declare, that 
Thespia^ and Orchomenus, and Platsea^ must be re- 
stored : let us exert ourselves for this purpose, and 
call on others to assist us. Th us shall our true regard 
to e<)ttity, our real patriotic spirit^ be displayed in this 
generous concern for the restoration of ancient cities* 
But^at the same time, let us not abandon Messeneand 
Megalopolis to the power of their oppressors. Let 
us not, under the pretence of serving the Thespians 
and Platasans, look on with unconcern, whilst cities 
now in being, already filled with, inhabitants, are 
ra^ed to their foundations. If we shew this equal 
regard to justice^ there is not a state in Greece but 
will readily unite with us, to wrest from the Thebans 
their unjust acquisition. If not, this people must 
necessarily oppose our endeavours to restore the 
cities ; an event which they must justly regard as 
their own destruction : and, in our own affair *, the 
attempt must prove ineffectual. And what, in truths 
can be expected, if we are ever suffering cities, now 
in being, to be destroyed; and demanding, that cities^ 
long since ruined, should be restored ? 

It hath been urged in this debate^ by those who 

« Our own affair. That b, the recovery of Oropus^ 
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have spoken with the greatest appeai*ance of reason, 
that these people should take down the public 
monuments* of their treaty with Thebes, if they mean 
to be real allies to this state. On the other side, it is 
alleged^ that it is not such monuments, but interest, 
which they regard as the essential cause of friend- 
ship : that they must look on those as their real 
allies^ who will grant them their assistance. 

But, however sincerely they may thus profess, 

* J%e pubKc monuments, Sec, In the original> Tdi STHAAS 
actfOfXir* to; w^i QnCoTft;;. It waa the castom in Greece, that 
the treaties of the several states, and the conditions of thede 
treaties, should be inscribed on columns, which were erected, 
and, while the treaties subsisted, were preserved in the mo^t 
pul)lic and frequented places, as in the scenes of their great 
games, where the whole nation was collected at particular 
seasons, and there had an opportunity of being witnesses of 
the terms agreed on. The observance of these was, in some 
sort, a matter of national concern, and came under the cogni- 
zance of the great council of Amphictyons. That the con- 
tracting powers themselves might have the monuments of their 
public acts continually in view, the like columns were erected 
in the most conspicuous placet of their cities. Thus we learn 
from Thucydides, (1. 5.) that, when the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians had concluded a truce for fifty years, in the tenth 
year of the famous Pelopounesian war, it was provided, that 
the columns on which the treaty was inscribed, should be 
erected in such places as have beeit mentioned, ^rixx^ ^« 
ffr^ccn 'OXvfATi^t, xal UvBoT, xai ^Io-BjaZ, xai i» *A^ifCii iv froXtt, not 
f» Aouu^aifMPi ^AfxvKXmiv. Pausanias observes, that in his days, 
many of these columns were preserved in the Olympian temple, 
and particularly that which was the monument of the treaty 
concluded between the Athenians, Argians, and Mantin«ans, 
in the twelfth year of the Peloponnesian war. 

VOL. I. A a 
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this is my opinion ; that you should demand, both 
that these monuments be taken down^ and that 
Lacedemon be obliged to peace. If either of these 
demands be rejected, we should then unite with 
that party which hath acquiesced. For if, when 
they are allowed to live unmolested, the Megalo- 
politans should still adhere to their coniiexions with 
the Thebans, they must then discover to the world, 
that they were influenced by the hopes conceived from 
the superiority of Thebes ; not by motives of equity. 
If, on the other hand, when the Megalopolitans 
have, with real faith and sincerity, formed an al- 
liance with us, the Lacedemonians should still re- 
fuse to live in peace, it must be manifest, that all this 
their solicitude is not, that Thespia may be restored, 
but that, while the Thebans are embroiled in this 
' war, they must seize the opportunity of reducing^ all 
Peloponnesus. 

I am surprised at some persons, who express 
dreadful apprehensions, at the allies of Thebes be- 
coming enemies to Lacedemon ; yet, should Lace- 
demon subdue these people, see no danger in such 
an event ; especially, when we have the experience 
of past times to assure us, that the Thebans have 
ever used those allies * against the Lacedemonians ; 

« By ihoMe allies, the orator undoubtedly means not the Arca- 
dians only, but the whole body of the Peloponnesian states. 
And what he observes of these states, is fully confirmed by 
hbtory. To mention only the more famous battles fought be- 
tween the Thebans and Athenians, .it appears, that the former 
were not assisted by the Peloponnesians in their first unsuc- 
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the Lacedemonians^ when their masters, have ever 
employed them against us. It is, therefore, seriously 
to be considered, that should you now refuse to ad- 
mit the Megalopolitans to your alliance, they must 
either be subverted and dispersed ; and then the 
Lacedemonians, at once, become powerful ; or they 
must escape the danger ; (as we sometimes see strange 
and unexpected events;) and, then, with good reason, 
they must become firm associates to the Thebans : 
but, if we accept of these their overtures, they must 
then owe and acknowledge their preservation to 
this state. 

cessful engagement at Tanagra ; (An. 4. Ol. 80.) in the second, 
when they were victorious; (An. 2. Ol. 83.) or in the third, 
when they were again conquered ; (An, 1. 01. 89.) or in their 
victory at Delium, in the following year. On the other hand, 
after the battle of Leuctra, the Thebans were joined by the 
Arcadians in their invasion of Sparta, (An. 3. 01. 102.) and the 
next year entered the territory of Lacedemon, in conjunction 
with the Arcadian, Argives, and Eleans.. But the Lacedemo** 
nians were assisted by their Peloponnesian allies, in all their 
wars with the Athenians. In the great Peloponnesian war, 
'* the confederates of the Lacedemonians were" (said Thucy- 
dides, lib 2.) " all the Peloponnesians that dwelt within the 
" Isthmus, except the Argives and Achaeads, who had attach- 
" ments to each of the contending parties." Aaxi^an^o»^«y ^b 

not *A;^a>A;y. T»ro($ ^i U ccfji^ori^e; ^»^»£& ii». 

Many other instances, to the same purpose, might be produced 
from history. But should it be objected to the assertion of the 
orator, that, at the battle of Mantinaea, some of the Peloponne- 
sians united with the Thebans against the Athenian powers, 
the answer is obvious, that the Athenians were not the objects 
of this confederacy ; that it Ivas formed against the Spartans, to 
whom Athens served but as an auxiliary. Lucchesini. 

Aa2 
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But let us turn our thoughts from their fortunes 
and their dangers^ and fix our attention on the The- 
bans and Lacedemonians. Should this war prove 
fatal to the Thebans^ (as our interest requires,) still 
the power of the Lacedemonians will be duly cir- 
cumscribed^ whilst they have the Arcadians on their 
borders^ ever ready to arm against them. But> 
suppose the Thebans should prove superior to their 
dangers, should still defend their country^ and 
should not fall before their enemies ; yet, must they 
be the less powerful, if on our side we be strength- 
ened by allies, to whom we ourselves gave being. 
At all events, therefore, the interest of the state de- 
mands, that we should not abandon the Arcadians ; 
that, if preserved, they should not seem to owe their 
preservation to themselves ; that they should not owe 
it to any others ; but that it should be the act of the 
Athenians. 

And now, my fellow-citizens ! I call the gods to 
witness, that 1 have spoken, hot from private affec- 
tion, not from particular resentment to either party, 
but from a regard to what I deem the real interest 
of my country. This, then, is my opinion ; that 
you should not abandon the people of Megalo- 
polis ; no, nor any weaker state to the power of the 
stronger *. 

* It does not appear from history that this oration had the 
due effect. Whether the prospect of recovering Oropus had 
greater influence than the more liberal and less confined policy 
of Demosthenes ; or, whether the present circumstances and 
connexions of the Athenians prevented them from acting in 
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favour of the Megalopolitans ; certain it is, that they did not 
exert tfaemseWes on this occasion, in defence of the liberty of 
Peloponnesus. The quarrel was carried on, for some short 
time. The Lacedemonians had generally the advantage ; but 
soon found it necessary to end the war, by a truce with the 
people of Megalopolis. 
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tHE 

ORATION 

FOR THB 

LIBERTY OF THE RHODIANS. 

PRONOUNCED IN THE 

ARCHONSHIP OF THESSALUS, 

THE SECOND YEAR OF THE 107TH OLYMPIAD. 



INTRODUCTION, 



An attempt made (in the hundred-and-fifth 
Olympiad) to reduce the states of Chios, Cos, and 
Rhodes, to a dependency on Athens, produced the 
war, well known by the name of The Social War ; 
which was, for three years, supported by the Athe- 
nians, on one side ; and on the other by the Chians, 
Coans, and Rhodians, assisted by the Byzantines, 
and by Mausolus, king of Caria; which prince, 
(or rather his wife Artemisia, who governed in his 
name,) was the principal agent in fomenting this 
quarrel. Their fears of the Persian arms obliged 
the Athenians to give a peace to the confederates, 
in which it was expressly stipulated, that they 
should be free and independent. So that, in effect, 
these states triumphed over their adversary ; whose 
concessions were extorted by necessity, and who, of 
consequence, harboured all the resentment of dis- 
appointed ambition against their opponents. 

The people of Rhodes, who had engaged warmly 
in this confederacy, had formerly been indebted to 
Athens for assistance, in defence of their popular 
form of government, against the favourers of aristo- 
cracy ; who, on their part, had been supported by 
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the liacedemonians. The peace, now concluded^ 
promised to put an end to those civil commotions 
and revolutions to which the state of Rhodes had 
been exposed. But the enterprising genius of Ar- 
temisia, who now reigned in Caria, prompted her to 
attempt the conquest of Rhodes. The king of Persia 
favoured her design against an island, which, by its 
situation, commanded the iEgean sea, and rendered 
the passage into Greece secure and easy ; and which 
he justly expected to gain from the Carian princess, 
by treaty, or by arms, with less umbrage to the 
Greeks than any direct attack would give 

As a step previously necessary to this design^ the 
aristocratical faction v^ras, partly by the gradual in- 
fluence of secret practices, and partly by force, es- 
tablished in the government of Rhodes ; which they 
proceeded to exercise in an oppressive and tyran- 
nical manner. The people, whose liberties were 
thud overturned, saw no resource in their distress, 
but to apply to the generosity of Athens, their an- 
cient protector. Ambassadors were dispatched to 
implore the assistance of the great defenders of 
liberty ; and, in the assembly convened on this oc- 
casion, the following oration was delivered in favour 
of the people of Rhodes. 

Their cause laboured under many difficulties. 
They had defied the people whose protection they 
were soliciting ; and were now the objects of their 
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resentment. — Their late opposition was considered, 
at Athens^ as the effect, not of a zeal for liberty, but 
of ingratitude and pride, of perverseness and inso- 
lence, which were represented as a part of their na- 
tional character. No speaker could venture to 
oppose these sentiments, which afforded those who 
spoke against the Rhodians ample matter for in- 
vective. It was well known that the Persian King 
interested himself in favour of the reigning party at 
Rhodes. The danger of irritating this prince had 
been, by Demosthenes himself strongly urged^upon 
other occasions. So that, not only the passions and 
prejudices of the assembly, but policy also, pleaded 
powerfully against the present demand of the Rho- 
dians. In these circumstances, they required an 
able, artful, and insinuating advocate : and such 
they found in our orator. 



THE ORATION 



FOR THE 



LIBERTY OP THE RHODIANS. 



ThcssaloiArchon. — Olympiad, 107. An. 2. 

When aflFairs, like these, become the subject of 
our debates, it is my opinion, Athenians ! that a 
general liberty of speech should be allowed to all 
in this assembly *. Not that I have ever thought it 

^ This exordium seems to have been founded on some particu- 
ar circumstances of the assembly, or some difficulties, which 
Demosthenes was obliged to encounter, before he could obtain 
Ian audience. The assembly of the people at Athens was neces- 
sarily subject to the inconveniences attending all popular meet- 
ings. Clamour, tumult, and contention frequently disturbed it ; 
especially, when the point in debate was of an important kind ; 
or the popular leaders divided ; and, by interest or principle, 
prompted to support their different opinions and parties, with 
zeal and ardour. Sometimes, (as we learn from some passages 
in ^schines,) the leaders on one side took occasion to seize the 
gallery, j^om whence the speakers addressed themselves to the 
people, and, by open violence, prevented anyone from taking his 
place there, who was not a friend to the measures which they 
recommended. Sometimes the magistrates, who presided in the 
assembly, either thought it necessary, for the preservation of 
peace and oi4er, or were induced by private motives, to exert 
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difficult to point out the measures fittest to be pur- 
sued ; for (to speak my thoughts plainly) you seem 
of yourselves sufficiently apprised of these. But to 
prevail on you to pursue them ; there is the difficulty. 
For, when any thing hath been resolved ; when it 
hath been confirmed by your voices, we are just as 
far from carrying it into execution, as if it had never 
been resolved. 

One particular there is, eminently distinguishable 
amongst all those favours which we owe to heaven. 
I mean, that they who, not long since, prompted 
by their insolence, appeared in arms against us, 
now rest all their hopes of safety on this state. An 
event which should inspire us with the greatest 
satisfaction. For, by a just and proper conduct 
upon this occasion, we shall, by our actions, glori- 
ously and nobly refute the calumnies of our tra- 
ducers. The Chians, and the Byzantines, and the 
Rhodians, accused us of dangerous designs against 
them : and, from this pretence, conspired to raise 
the late war against us. But, it will now appear 
that Mausolus *, the great author and conductor of 

their authority, and to circumscribe that liberty of speech, for 
which the constitution of Athens had so scrupulously provided. 
Hence, frequently arose a tumultuous mixture of acclamation, 
opposition, loud and vehement commanding, and earnest expos- 
tulation, which formed a scene fitted to discourage and terrify 
an unexperienced or dastardly speaker ; a scene for which De- 
mosthenes prepared himself, by declaiming on the sea-shore, 
amidst the roaring of the waves. 

^ This passage seems to intimate that measures had been taken 
to establish the aristocracy at Rhodes, during the life-time of 
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this war — he who aflFected such zeal for the inter- 
est of the Rhodians,— is the very person who de- 
prived them of their freedom : that the Chians and 
the Byzantines*, who then professed to be their allies, 
have refused to assist them when distressed : but 
that you, the great objects of their apprehensions, 
prove to be the people, of all others, to whom alone 
they are indebted for protection. When this is once 
made manifest to the world, such must be^the senti- 
ments with which you shall inspire the people of 
every community, that they will regard your friend- 
ship as the pledge of their security. And surely you 
cannot enjoy greater happiness than such an uni- 
versal confidence and affection. 

It is with surprise I find the very persons who 
urged us to oppose the KING ^ in defence of the 

M ausolus. The queen, who is said to have directed and governed 
her husband, probably recommended, and made some progress 
in. the execution of a design, which was crowned with complete 
success in her own reign. 

* It was, probably, the fear of Artemisia's power which pre- 
vented the Chians and Byzantines from assisting their friends 
the Rhodians to overturn the usurpation. Otherwise, the Chians, 
whose government Was republican, must have exerted them- 
selves to secure the like constitution to their allies. 

LUCCHESINI. 

*» When Artaxerxes engaged in the war with Nectanebus, king 
of Egypt, both parties applied to the Greeks for assistance: the 
Persian was refused ; but such numbers of Grecian mercenaries 
engaged in the service of Nectanebus, that he was enabled to 
detach four thousand of these to the assistance of the Sidonians. 
And probably the greater part of these forces were Athenians ; 
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Egyptians, now deterring us, by the apprehensions 
of bis displeasure, from engaging in the affairs of 
Rhodes : and this, when it is well known that the 
Rhodians are really Greeks ; the others, of the num- 
ber of this prince's subjects. 

There are some among you who may remember 
that, at the time when the affairs of Persia were the 
subject of our. consultations, I was the first, I think 
the only, or almost the only one, to recommend it 
as the wisest measure, not to assign your enmity to 
the KING, as the motive of your armament : to 
make your preparations against your avowed ad- 
versaries ; but to employ them even against him, 
should he attempt to injure you. Nor did I urge 
.these things without your full concurrence. You 
received them with applause "". On this present 

as the inveterate resentment of this people to the Persians 
proippted them to take all means of opposing them, which were 
not absolutely inconsistent with treaties. Lucchesini. 

a The approbation of the people, he affects to consider as a full 
proof of the justness of these his sentiments. " If they be then 
'< just, the KING must adopt them ; no other can be recom- 
** mended to him. And if his conduct is to be guided by suchprin- 
'' ciples, he cannot be provoked to take up arms against the Athe- 
^* nians, by their interposition in favour of the liberty of Rhodes 
" (a Grecian state). It must be equally his interest not to oppose 
*' the Athenians, where his own kingdom is not immediately 
'* attacked, as it is for the Athenians not to give unnecessary 
'^ umbrage to him. Such delicacy and caution must be acknow- 
" ledged just and necessary, but are quite different from asupine 
*' inattention to all his motions ; and an abject concession of all 
** the conquests he may be prompted to make, however injurious 
'^ to Greece. Such conduct would not only be dishonourable 

5 
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occasion, my sentiments are exactly consonant to 
what I then proposed. And were La subject to the 
KING, were I called to be his counsellor, to him I 
should suggest the very measures I now recommend 
to you ; to fight for his own dominions, if attacked 
by any of the Greeks ; never to indulge an extrava- 
gant ambition of making foreign conquests. If, 
on your part, ye men of Athens ! it be resolved to 
give up all those cities to the KING, which he 
may reduce to his obedience, by surprising and de- 
ceiving some members of the several cities ; it is a 
resolution 1 can by no means praise. But, if ye be 
persuaded, that, in the cause of justice, ye should, 
on all occasions, boldly draw the sword, and en- 
counter every difficulty ; in the first place, such oc- 
casions will occur more rarely, the more you are 
possessed with this persuasion ; and then, it must 
be acknowledged, that such sentiments are worthy 
of this state. 

That I recommend nothing new, in moving 
you to give liberty to the Rhodians ; that you will 
do nothing new, if my counsels should prevail ; 

'* but impolitic. While, on the contrary, vigour and resolution 
** prudently directed, instead of involving them in war, must 
" awe their enemies, and preserve them in peace and security.^ 
-^Thb seems to be tlie sum of the present argument. And 
the judicious will probably forgive the attempt to open aad 
ilkistmte particular passages, as the sentiments, in this oration 
especially, are delivered with such liveliness and rapidity, that 
a reader not strictly attentive, is oftentimes in danger of losing 
the full view of our orator. 

VOL. I. B b 
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may appear from one instance of our foilner con- 
duct, which proved of important service. It may 
be remembered, Athenians ! that you once sent out 
Timotheus, to assist Ariobarzanes *. It was ex- 
pressly prescribed in his commission, that he should 
not proceed to any infringement of our treaty with 
the KING. He saw that Ariobarzanes had openly 
revolted from his master. He saw that Samos was 
held by Cyprothemes, and his Persian garrison ; 

« The time and circumstances of this expedition do not seem 
necessary for illustrating the argument of Demosthenes, as be 
himself hath distinctly explained the particulars necessary for 
his purpose. However, the reader wliose curiosity may prompt 
him to seek for farther information, has here a fuller account, 

from the Italian commentator. There is no doubt, but that 

Timotheus was sent on this expedition In the second, or the be- 
ginning of the third year of tl^ hundred-and-fourth Olympiad: 
because, in this year, Ariobarsanes, together with some other 
satraps on the sea-coast, Mausolus, and Tachus king of Egypt, 
revolted from Artaxerxes. The rebellion of Ariobarzanes was 
probably unknown to the Athenians at this time. The design of 
the expedition was, to establish this satrap in the government of 
Phrygia, which he had seized on the death of Mithridates, by his 
own authority : though possibly he might have assured the Athe- 
nMM^ that he had acted by the king's commission. Hence was 
Timotheus sent to support him, with instructions, however, to 
commit no infringement of the treaties subsisting between AUiens 
and the Persian. And as this general could not, consistently with 
these instructions, pursue the intended expeditioii in favour of 
Aj^barzanes, it was not without good reason that he chose td 
employ his forcies in the relief of Samos ; whidh was under the 
jurisdiction of Athens, and unjustly seized by ^the KING's lieu- 
tenants, in order to facilitate his operations agidnst the rebek on 
the searcoast. Nor was it at all prudent for the Athenians to suffer 
the Per^ans to possess an island, from whence they might rea- 
dily pass over into Greece. 
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and that Tigranes^ the KING*8 own h'eutenant, had 
placed them in this city. To Ariobarzanes^ there* 
fore, he refused assistance : Samos he invested, and 
restored to freedom. And, to thi*^ day, we never 
were involved in any war, on this account. Poi 
there is a material difference between these two 
motives for war; the enlargement of dominion, 
and the defence of ri^itfu! possessions. When an 
invasion is to 1^ repelled, the contest is supported 
to the utmost ; not so, for the objects of ambiticyft'. 
Men will, indeed, attempt to g^ratify this passion, 
if permitted ; but, if opposed, they do not charge 
the opposition as injurious. Nor do I think that 
Artemisia will act contrary to these principles, if 
the state should interpose in the affairs of Rhodes. 
— Hear me for a moment, and judge whether my 
reasons be well-founded or invalid. 

I think, then, that if all the KING's attempts 
in Egypt had been crowned with effectual success, 
Artemisia would have exerted her utmost efforts to 
reduce Rhodes to his subjection : not from an af- 
fection to the KING, byut in order to bind him by 
a. signal favour, should he extend his dominions to 
her neighbourhood ; that, in return, he might ad* 
mit her to the strictest connexions of friendship. 
But, since he hath acted ' — as fame reports ; since 

■ We learn from Diodorus, (lib. 16,) Aat,'in the present year 
when tills oration was delivered, Ochus bad not penetrated as 
fiura8£|;ypt: but led his army against Sidon; which ci^ being 
betrayed by Mentor, and Tennes its king» was set on fire, and 
reducifd to ashes by the inhabitants. From hence the ftxai$m 

Bb2 
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he hath beea unsuccessful in all his attempts ; she 
must suppose, (and it is, in fact, the case;) that this 
island can be of no other use to him, but as a cita- 
del, to awe her kingdom, and to control her mo- 
tions. So that, in my opinion, she would rathet 
that we were in possession of the island, (provided 
that this did not appear to be the act of Artemisia, ) 
than that he should gain it. Nor would she assist 
hi%i in such an attempt ; at least, not with sincerity 
and vigour. As to the KING, how he may act on 
any emergency, I do not pretend to say. But, that 
it highly imports this state to have it known ex- 
plicitly, whether he means to assert any claim to 
Rhodes or no; this I firmly maintain. If he should, 
our consultations are not to be confined to the 
Rhodians ; our concern must be for ourselves^ and 
for all the Greeks. 

^ Yet, were these Rhodians, who now possess the 

marched, the next year, into Egypt, where they at first met with 
some sinister accidents, (a considerable part of the army being 
lost in morasses,] though in the conclusion they were enabled 
to conquer Nectanebus at Pelusium, and to reduce him to the 
utmost extremity. Thus the assertion of Demosthenes seems not 
ceconcileable to history. But it must not be forgotten, that a 
passionate eagerness for intelligence was a distinguishing part of 
the character of the Athenians ; which, we must suppose, was 
frequently gratified by rumours and advices invented to pleas^ 
them, and artfully or credulously propagated. Something of 
this kind might have happened at present : and agreeable news 
from the Persian camp, whether beheved by the orator or no, 
might have been assumed as certain, without any scruple, to 
answer the present purpose. 

• At first glance, it may occur to the reader to ask, how it 
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city, strong; enough to maintain their possession^ I 
should not have advised you to g^rant them aid : 
no, though^ they should make you the most magni- 
ficent promises. For I find, that in order to dis- 
solve the free government, they first seduced some 
citizens to their party ; and then, the moment tliey 
had gained their purpose, they drove out those very 
citizens. And they who have been false to both 

comes, that Demosthenes, who pleads for the restoration of the 
popular state, here seems to speak in favour of tlie reigning 
party. And though the commentators, &c. take no notice of any 
difficulty in this passage, it may not be deemed impertinent to 

endeavour to illustntte its purport and connexion.' Demos- 

thenes hath endeavoured to prove that the KING, however he 
may favour or support the aristocracy at Rhodes, yet wiU not 
consider the interposition of the Athenians, in defence of the 
liberty of that island, as an act of hostility against him ; and that 
neither he, nor Artemisia, will oppose them. " Not that I pre- 
" tend," saith the orator, " to ascertain what the KING'S de- 
" signs are, or what measures he may pursue. But if he should 
" assert any direct claim to the dominion of Rhodes, his treaty 
" with the Greeks is broken : We and all Greece are threatened, 
*' The question is no longer how the Rhodians shall be go- 
" verned ; the island must be defended for our own sake, what- 
" ever party may prevail there. But, in such a case, it is the 
•* interest of Greece, not that of the aristocratical faction at 
" Rhodes, which should be considered ; and however warrant- 
" able^ and just, and prudent, a vigorous defence of the isla^id 
'* would then be ; yet still, nothing but necessity, nothing but 
*• the certainty of its falling into the power of the Persian, with^ 
" out our assistance, could induce me to recommend the grant- 
" ing that assistance. If the reigning party could by themselves 
" defend the island, they do not merit, uor should they be fii- 
*' voured with, our interposition ; but, if not, our own and our 
** nation's interests require, that we should defeat the designs of 
" the Persian against Rhodes, even though this party should 
" reap the immediate advantage." 
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parties, cannot, 1 presame, prove faithful allies to 
Uiis state. 

These things I never should have urg;ed, had I 
only considered the interest of Rhodes. I have no 
public * attachment to this state ; no particular con- 
nexion with any of its citizens ; or, were I engaged 
by both these ties, in this assembly I should be in- 
fluenced only by the interest of my country. As to 
these Rhodians, (if one may so speak who pleads for 
their protection,) I rejoice at what hath happened : 
that the men, who could not bear that we dbould 
regain our just rights, have now lost their own 
liberty : that they, who might have united upon 
terms of equality with the Greeks, and with us, the 
best of Greeks, chose to admit barbarians^ and 

* / have no public, SlC. The citizens of the more emment 
states in Greece had it bometimes in their power to confer fa- 
vours on inferior communities ; and these in return expressed 
their gratitude b\ declaring that such persons sliould, at any 
time during their residence among them, be entitled to enter- 
tainment at the public expence. In like manner, favours con- 
ferred and received by particular persons entitled them to the 
rights of private hospitality from each other. These were de- 
clarations of the most strict and inviolable friendship ; and tJie 
least neglect or violation of thb hospitality was accounted a 
crime of the most heinous nature.->-Tbe expressions in the ori- 
ginal are founded on these customs. 

^ By barbarians and slavei», he means the forces of Artemisia, 
which she sent to the assistance of the aristocratical faction ; and 
which they kept in the citadel for their defence. LuccH Ksi lN i. — 
The admision of these forces into Rhodes is ascribed by Vitruvius 
to a stratagem of an extraordinary nature. He tells us, the Rho- 
ftiant he)d a privfite iiitejUigence in Hidicamassiis, the capital of 
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slaves into their citadel, and to become their abject 
vassals. I had almost said^ that these things must 
prove of use to them, if you vouchsafe your aid. 
In a course of prosperity, I know not whether they 
would ever have returned to reason ; for they are 
Rhodians\ But now, (aught by experience that 
perverse folly is the cause of numberless calamities, 
they may possibly entertain sentiments more just 
and prudent for the future. And this, I apprehend, 
would be no small advantage to them. Let us then 
endeavour to avert their ruin : let us not harbour 
ancient resentments : let it be remembered, that you 
yourselves have oftentimes been deceived by those 
who entertained designs against the state : and yet, 
on none of these will ye confess that punishment 
should be inflicted. 

Caria ; and boped that the inhabitants would willingly unite with 
them, in order to shake off the yoke of a woman. In these ex- 
pectations they sent a fleet thither. But Artemisia having disco- 
vered the plot, ordered the inhabitants to range themselves under 
their walby and to receive the Rhodians as their expected deliver- 
ers. Deceived by this appearance, the Rhodians landed^ and left 
their ships deserted. They were surrounded, and cut to pieces. 
Artemisia, who had ordered her galleys to fall down some canab 
which communicated with the port, and to seize their ships, 
now set sail in the Rhodian fleet, and appeared before their 
island. It was supposed by the people of Rhodes, that their 
own army was returned victorious ; and the Carians were masters 
of their fortress before the fatal mistake was perceived. 

*• They are Rhodians. Homer calls the Rhodians v7rifvi^ci»ovi, 
insolent. And to this day they are said to be distinguished by 
the same fault, though now reduced to the extremity of slavery. 

LUCCH^INI. 
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Let it also be considered, that you, my fellow- 
citizens^ have waged many wars against states, both 
of popular and oligarchal governments. Of this you 
are not to be informed : but, perhaps, you have 
never once reflected, what were the causes of your 
several wars with each. With popular states* your 
wars arose from particular complaints, which could 
not be decided in a national council ; or from dis- 
putes about districts and boundaries ; or from the 
love of glory, or pre-eminence. But of your wars 
with oligarchies ^ there were different causes : 
with these you fought for your constitution, for 
your liberty. So that I should not scruple to avow 
my opinion, that it would be better for us to be at 
war with all the states of Greece, provided *" that 

* T imagine that the orator had h^re in view the expeditions 
against the Corinthians and Syracusans. With the former, the 
Athenians contended about boundaries and territory ; particular 
causes of complaint, but especially ambition, prompt^ them to 
wage war against the latter. And the government both of Corinth 
and Syracuse was regularly democraticah Lucchesini. 

^ By Oligarchies the orator means the Boeotians and Mega- 
reans, but principally the Lacedemonians. Lucchesini. 

^ With all the states of Greece, provided, &c. To this the 
orator subjoins a reason, which makes the assertion appear 
less extraordinary ; " If attacked by all, it is true, the contest 
*' could not be supported, yet no terms of accommodation would 
** be imposed that would alter or destroy our constitution. 
" But no peace could secure the freedom of the only democra* 
** tical state. The enemies of liberty, however apparently re- 
*' conciled, must ever hate and fear, and at length destroy it/' — 
As I have taken the liberty to translate this passage in a naanner 
different from that of the commentators and interpreters, it will 
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they enjoyed a popular government, than to be in 
friendship with them all, if commanded by oligar- 
chies. For, with free states, I should not think it 
difficult to conclude a peace whenever ye were in- 
clined ; but with oligarchal governments, we could 

be necessary fairly to quote the original at large. *'Chnt syuyt 

^EXKtifcii oivocnocq woXa/w-irir vj/Xvy *J o^iya^^HfjtJvuq ^iXyj fluai. 

A»?/xoxgaT»/A£i'»f T»? *'Exx»jy«? hath been generally taken as equi- 
valent to la? rut "EXXtifft;* ^yiiJiAK^ocTHfA.iiie(;y &c. and tlie original 
understood as containing this assertion: It would be more 
eligible that all the republics in Greece should be at tear with 
us, titan that we should be in alliance with all the oligarchies. 
The learned in the Greek language will determine whether, in 
order to warrant this interpretation, the form of the sentence in 
the original should not have been t^c ^fifiox^ar»jXEi'»$ ''£^^)Iya?, 
instead of ^i}/AGx^»r»fAf»»; t^^, &c. But, not to insist on gram- 
matical niceties, it is submitted to the reader, who attends to 
the history and circumstances of Greece, whether to be at war 
with the free states, that is, the states of Peloponnesus, or to 
be in alliance with the oligarchies, that is (principally) the states 
of Lacedemon and Boeotia, be two particulars so necessarily 
incompatible, as to oblige the Athenians to choose one or the 
other. If it be said that it is sufficient to suppose that parti- 
cular quarrels might arise^ in which an union with Sparta and 
Boeotia would prevent the free states from attacking the Athe- 
nians ; and the rejecting this union might encourage them to 
the attack ; in such case I suspect that the orator never could 
have advised his countrymen to engage singly in a war, as the 
most eligible meastire, which, by weakening each party, would 
render both an easier prey to those who are supposed (from 
the nature of their constitution) to be their common enemies. 
And such advice would still be more unaccountable, should it 
be supposed, that, in consequence of rejecting the alliance of 
Sparta and Boeotia> these states would unite with the enemies 
of Athens. 
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not even form an union^ to be relied on. For, it is 
not possible that the few can entertain a sincere 
affection for the many ; or the friends of arbitrary 
power^ for the men who choose to li?e in free 
equality. 

I am surprised, that none among you should 
conceive^ that if the Chians^ and the M ityleneans % 
and now the Rhodians, are to be subjected to a few ; 
I had almost said, if all mankind are to be thus en- 
slaved ; our constitution must be threatened with 
danger. It is surprising^ that none among you 
should reflect, that if this form of polity be esta- 
blished in every place, it is not possible that our free 
government should be suffered to continue. For it 
must then be certain, that none others but the 
Athenians can arise to restore affairs to their ori- 
ginal state of freedom. And those whom men regard 
as dangerous, they must ever labour to destroy. In 
every other case they who act unjustly, are enemies 
only to those whom their injustice hath immediately 
affected ; but they who subvert free states, and re- 
duce them to the power of a few, are to be deemed 
the common enemies of all the zealous friends of 
liberty. And justice too demands, ye men of 

* From Uiis passage it seems not improbable, that the designs 
of the Persian had extended farther, than to Rhodes ; and that 
he had by his power or influence lately made alterations in the 
state and government of these inferior islands, which the 
embarrassed condition of the Athenians, and their attention to 
the motions of the Macedonian King, might have prevented 
them from opposing. 
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Athens^ thai you, who enjoy a popular government, 
should discover the same concern for the misfortunes 
of other free states, which you yourselves would ex- 
pect from them, if at any time (which Heaven avert !) 
the like misfortunes should oppress you. It may be 
said, indeed, that the Rhodians are deservedly dis- 
tressed : but this is not a time for such objections. 
Let the prosperous ever shew the tenderest solicitude 
for the unhappy ; since none can say what may be 
their own future fortune. 

I have heard it frequently observed in this as* 
sembly, that, when the state was in its deepest dis- 
tress, there were not wanting friends to concert 
measures for its restoration. Of this I shall, at pre- 
sent, briefly mention but one instance, I mean that 
of the Argives *. And I should be sorry that we, 
whose distinguished character it is to protect the 
wretched, should appear inferior to the Argives in 
this particular. They, though seated on the borders 
of JLacedemon, witnesses of the uncontrolled power 
of this city, both by sea and land ; yet, could 
not be diverted, could not be deterred, from ex- 
pressing their affection to the Athenians. When 
ambassadors came from Lacedemon, to demand 

* This instance of the magnanimity of the Argives must have 
been particularly agreeable to the assembly, as the form of go< 
vemment at Argos was, like that of Athens, republican. The 
memory of this noble and generous act hath been passed over 
by historians. But we have it here preserved, enlivened, and 
enforced, by the most vivid colouring, and the utmost strength 
of expression. LuccH esi n I • 
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some Athenian exiles who liad taken refuge at 
Argos, they declared by a decree, that unless these 
ambassadors departed from their city, before the 
setting sun, they should be accounted enemies. 
And would it not be shameful, my countrymen, 
that the populace of. Argos should, in such times as 
these^ defy the terror of the Lacedemonian power 
and sovereignty ; and yet, that you, who are Athe- 
nians, should be terrified by a barbarian ; nay, by a 
woman ? The Argives might have justly pleaded, 
that they had oftentimes been conquered by the 
Lacecemonians. But you have frequently proved 
victorious over the KING; never were once de- 
feated, either by his slaves or by himself. Or, if 
the Persian boasts to have obtained any advantage 
over us, he owes it to those treasures which he 
lavished on the corrupt traitors and hirelings of 
Greece. If ever he hath prevailed, by these means 
hath he prevailed. Nor have such successes proved 
of real use. No: we find that, at the very time 
when he was endeavouring to depress this state, by 
the help of Lacedemon ^ his own dominions were 
exposed to the dangerous attempts of Clearchus and 
Cyrus. Thus were his avowed attacks ever un- 
successful ; his secret practices attended with no real 
advantage. 

^ In the first year of the 94th Olympind, the Lacedemonians 
became masters of Athens, and there estabhshcd the thirty tyrants. 
In the fourth year of the same Olympiad, Cyrus took up arms 
against his brother Artaxerxes. So tliat between these two 
events, but a small interval of time intervened ; which sufficiently 
warrants the assertion of the orator. Lucchesini. 
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There are men among you, who frequently affect 
a disregard of Philip, as if beneath their attention^ 
but of the KING express the most terrible ap- 
prehensions, as of an enemy truly dangerous to those 
whom he may determine to attack. If then we are 
never to oppose the one, because weak ; and to make 
unbounded concessions to the other, because formid- 
able ; against whom, my countrymen, are we to draw 
our swords ? 

There are men too most powerful in pleading 
for the rights of othei's, in opposition to your de- 
mands. To these I would make one request ; that 
they should endeavour to display an equal zeal in 
the defence of your rights, against your adversaries. 
Thus shall they be the first to shew a real regard to 
justice. It is absurd to urge its precepts to you, if 
they themselves pay no deference to its authority. 
And, surely, a member of this state cannot pretend 
to a regard for justice, who seeks industriously for 
every argument against us, never for those which 
may be urged in our favour. Consider, 1 conjure 
you, why, among the Byzantines, there is no man to 
inform them, that they are not to seize Chalcedon % 
which is really the KING'S ; which you some 
time possessed ; but to which they have no sort of 



* Chalcedon. This city of Bithynia, after various vicissitudes 
of fortune, had been given up to the King of Persia, by the peace 
of Ant^lcidas. Bvt now it appears to have been exposed in 
the invasions of the Byzantines, as well as Sylembria, a maiitime 
town in the ndgliboliebood of Byiaiiliunft» LuccttSSiNU 
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claim : that they should not attempt to reduce Sy- 
lembria to their subjection, a city once united in alli< 
ance with us: that in assuming a power of deter- 
mining the boundaries of the Sylembrian territory^ 
the Byzantines violate their oaths, they infringe those 
treaties which say expressly, that this people shall 
be governed by their own laws. Why, during the 
life of Mausolus, or since his death, hath no one 
been found to inform Artemisia, that she is not to 
possess herself of Cos, of Rhodes^ of many other 
Grecian states, which the KING, who was master of 
them, ceded by treaty to the Greeks ; and for which 
the Greeks of those days encountered many dangers^ 
supported many noble contests ? Or^ were these 
things thus urged to both ; that they would have 
any influence, is by no means probable — I, on my 
part, see no injustice in reinstating the people c^ 
Rhodes ; but, even if it were not strictly just, yet, 
when I view the actions of others, I think it my duty 
to recommend this measure. And why ? Because, 
if all others confined themselves within the bounds 
of justice, it would be shameful^ that you> Athe- 
nians, should be the only people to transgress. But^ 
when every other state seeks all opportunities of 
acting injuriously, that you alone should give ^p 
every advantage, from pretended scruples, and niof 
distinctions of right; this is not justice, but cow^ 
ardice. 

In effect, indeed, we find men proportion their 
ckims of right to their present power. Of this I 
•hall mention one example^ well known to all. 
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There are two treaties* on record, between the 
Greeks and the KING ; that which our state con- 
cluded, which is the subject of universal praise ; 
and this latter, made by the Lacedemonians^ which 
was condemned as odious and dishonourable. In 
these treaties^ the rights of either party were by no 
means defined in the same manner ; And no wonder^ 
for, in civil society, the rights of indivduals are 

' The passage, as here translated, plainly points out the two 
most famous treaties concluded between the Greeks and Persians ; 
the one, by Cimon the Athenian (An. 3. Olymp. 77.) ; the other, 
by Antalcidas the Lacedemonian (An. 2. Olymp. 98.) The first 
was made immediately after the final overthrow of the Persian 
forces both by sea and land. By this treaty it was provided, that 
all the Grecian cities in Asia should be free and independent; 
and that no Persian ship of war should presume to sail to the 
Mrestward of the Cyansen and Chelidonian islands : that is, to 
approach so near as to give the least umbrage or alarm to the 
Greeks : terms, which plainly supposed the superiority of Greece, 
and are, accordingly, represented by hbtorians as highly honour- 
able to this nation. The latter treaty, on the contrary, was dic- 
tated by the Persians, and the weakness and disorders of the 
Greeks obliged thiem to accept of it. By this, the Grecian 
colonies of Asia, together with some of the islands, were for- 
mally given up to the power and jurisdiction of the Persian 
king. And historians have not restrained their indignation at 
the meanness and ignominy of these concessions. 

The interpreters and commentators have indeed rendered 
this passage in another manner. But, without entering into 
controversy, the translator submits the pertinency and pro- 
priety of the present interpretation to the judgment of the 
leanied reader ; by no means confident, yet not without hopes 
of his concurrence. An4» should he happen to be more fortu- 
nate, in some particular instance, than his predecessors or as- 
sociates in the same laboiir, he esteems it a matter which 
warrants no sort of triomph or exultation. 
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determined by the laws, with the same equal and 
common regard to the weak and to the strong. But, 
in political and national transactions, the powerful 
ever prescribe the bounds of right to the weaker. 
You assume the character of arbitrators and de- 
fenders of justice: be careful then to preserve such 
power as maj give due weight and eflfect to your 
determinations. And this will be done by shewing 
that the Athenians are the general patrons and pro- 
tectors of liberty. 

Sensible, indeed, I am, and with good reason, 
that it is not without the utmost difficulty that you 
can execute any purposes of moment. All others 
have but one contest to maintain, that against their 
avowed enemies : when they have once conquered 
these, they enjoy the fruits of their conquest, with- 
out further opposition. But you, Athenians ! have 
a double contest to support. Like others, you have 
your open enemies ; but you have enemies still 
more dangerous and alarming : you have those of 
your own citizens to subdue, who, in this assembly, 
are engaged against the interests of their country. 
And, as they are ever strenuous in their opposition 
to all useful measures, it is no wonder that many 
of our designs are frustrated* Perhaps, those emolu- 
ments which their corruptOTs hold forth to tempt 
them, may be the inducement to many, boldly to 
»spire to the rank of ministers and public counsel- 
lors. ' But still you yourselves may be justly blamed. 
For it is your part, Athenians ! to entertain the 
same sentiments with regcurd to the rank of civil 
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duty, as to that of battle. And what are these sen- 
timents? He who deserts the post assigned him by 
the general, you pronounce infamous », and un* 
worthy to share the common rights of an Athenian 
citizen. In like manner, he who, in our civil po- 
lity, abandons the station assigned by our ancestors^ 
and attempts to establish the power of the few, 
should be declared unworthy to speak in this assem- 
bly. Do you think it necessary to bind our allies 
by an oath, to have the same friends and the same 
enemies with us, in order to be assured of their at- 
tachment ? And shall those ministers be deemed 
truly loyal, who are certainly and evidently devoted 
to the service of our enemies ? 

But,, what might be urged in accusation against 
them, what might be urged with severity against 
you, it is by no means difficult to find. By what 
counsels, by what conduct, the present disorders of 
our state may be removed ; this is the great point 
of difficulty. Nor is this, perhaps, the time to en- 
large on every particular. Exert yourselves on the 
present occasion ; endeavour to render your designs 
effectual, by an advantageous execution ; and then, 

• In the Olynthiac orations, we find Demosthenes complainings 
that the severity of the ancient military laws had been consider- 
ably relaxed. And this passage furnishes us with a remarkable 
instance of such relaxation. For, by the original laws and con- 
stitutions of Athens, it was declared a capital offence for any 
citizen to fly^ or to desert from his post. Even he who cast away 
his shield was punished with death. If any man lost it by acci- 
dental neglect, he was bound to pay a fine of five hundred 
drachmae.. LucchesiNi. 
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your other interests may, perhaps^ gradually wear a 
fairer aspect. 

It is, therefore, my opinion, that you should en- 
gage in the affairs of this people with the utmost 
vigour ; and act as becomes the dignity of Athens. 
Think with what joy you attend to those who praise 
your ancestors, who display their achievements, and 
recount their trophies. And think, that your an- 
cestors erected these trophies, not that the view might 
barely strike you with admiration ; but that you might 
imitate the virtues of the men who raised them •. 

> From the succeeding oration, we learn, that the address and 
energy which Demosthenes exerted in favour of the people of 
Rhodes were by no means effectual. The times in which, he 
lived were distracted and corrupted ; his country not well dis- 
posed, nor indeed possessed of ibrce sufficient to support the 
general c^nse of liberty. The assembly in which he spoke was 
(if we except some extraordinary cases of immediate danger) 
ever governed by party. The citizens came together, not to 
deliberate on the public interests, but to support a faction, already 
determined, and resolved in what manner to give their voices ; 
and armed against the power of truth. It is no wonder, there* 
fore, that we find the most consummate eloquence, the justest^ 
the strongest, and the most animated representations^ in so 
many instances unsucccssfuK 
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